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THE GENESIS OF THE “TURN OF T 


ROBERT LEE WOLFF 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE TURN of the Screw” has been perhaps the most widely 

read and discussed of the stories of Henry James. Critics as 
diverse as Heywood Broun and William Lyon Phelps, to mention 
only two, have testified to their appreciation of its apparent horrors; 
they and others accept as genuine the ghosts who haunt the chil- 
dren.’ Edna Kenton, on the other hand, pointing out the obtuseness 
of these readers, caught, as she puts it, in James’s trap, has suggested 
a second set of horrors behind the first:* 


The children hounded by the prowling ghosts—this is the hard and 
shining surface story of The Turn of the Screw; or, to put it more ac- 
curately, it is the traditional and accepted interpretation of the story as 
it has come down through a quarter of a century of readers’ reactions 
resulting from “a cold artistic calculation” on the part of its highly enter- 
tained author . . . no reader has more to go on than the young gov- 
erness’ word ... it is she—always she herself—who sees the lurking 
shapes and heralds them to her little world.* 


This is the view taken by the artist Charles Demuth, whose four 
illustrations for the story appear with Miss Kenton’s article;* the 
scenes in the story which he has chosen to reproduce, the tortured 
forms and expressions, are proof positive that he regards the gov- 
erness, who sees the ghosts and tells the story, as a neurotic, suffering 
from sex repression.* Edmund Wilson has examined this view of 


* Broun in his Introduction to the Modern Library Edition (New York, 1930); 
Phelps in Howells, James, Bryant, and Other Essays (New York, 1924), pp. 143 ff. All 
page references to “The Turn of the Screw,” are to The Nowels and Tales of Henry 
James (New York, 1908), XII, 147 ff. 

*“Henry James to the Ruminant Reader: The Turn of the Screw,” The Arts, IV, 
245-255 (Nov., 1924). * Ibid., p. 254. 

“The illustrations appear on pp. 247, 249, 250, and 253 of the above-cited number 
of The Arts. They are also to be found reproduced in Charles Demuth, ed. A. E. 
Gallatin (New York, 1927), unpaged; and, according to The Index of Twentieth Century 
Artists (1935), Il, 149, in William Murrell, Charles Demuth, “American Artists Series, 
Whitney Museum of Art” (New York, 1931), pp. 41, 43- 

* The following are the titles of Demuth’s pictures: “I can see... the way... 
his hand . . . passed from one crenelation to the next.” (The governess’s expression of 
rapture in this picture is masterly.) “They moved slowly, in unison, below us, over the 
lawn, the boy, as they went, reading aloud from a story-book, and passing his arm 
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the story even more closely; he analyzes the narrative step by step.° 
Going beyond Miss Kenton’s suggestion that the governess alone 
sees the ghosts, Wilson finds several matters of Freudian signif- 
icance, including the governess’s final passion for the little boy, 
which leads her, in the end, to frighten him to death.? He concludes 
that the story “is simply a variation on one of James’s familiar 
themes: the frustrated Anglo-Saxon spinster.”* This second set of psy- 
chological horrors beneath the already terrible surface of the story 
goes a long way toward justifying Douglas, James’s fictional nar- 
rator, the possessor of the governess’s manuscript, who is made to say 
of the story, before he reads it to his audience: “It’s beyond anything. 
Nothing at all that I know touches it. . . . For dreadful-dreadful- 
ness! . . . For general uncanny ugliness and horror and pain.”® 


All this discussion considered, then, it is surprising that we know 
so little about the genesis of “The Turn of the Screw.” James him- 
self, in his Preface, tells us only this: 


. . . the starting point itself—the sense all charming again, of the circle, 
one winter afternoon, round the hall-fire of a grave old country-house, 
where (for all the world as if to resolve itself promptly and obligingly 
into “literary stuff”) the talk turned, on I forget what homely pretext, 
to apparitions and night-fears, to the marked and sad drop in the general 


round his sister to keep her quite in touch.” “She had picked up a small flat piece of 
wood, which happened to have in it a little hole that had evidently suggested to her 
the idea of sticking in another fragment that might figure as a mast and make the thing 
a boat.” “Did I steal?” (This last, of course, shows part of the dreadful final interview 
between the governess and little Miles.) Demuth has deliberately chosen four scenes 
with ambiguous meanings and hidden sexual significance. 

*“The Ambiguity of Henry James,” in Wilson’s The Triple Thinkers (New York, 
1938), pp. 122 ff. * 

7 Wilson mentions, of course, the two pieces+of wood (above, n. 5), “the fact that 
the male apparition first appears on a tower and the female apparition on a lake” (ibid., 
p. 125), the governess’s complex loves, first for lig employer and then for the little boy, 
and her unwillingness to trouble her employer ows the matter of the apparitions for fear 
that he would think she had attempted to attract his attention to her own “slighted 
charms.” Wilson does not, however, mention specifically many other phenomena and 
expressions susceptible of a Freudian interpretation, for example: “Flora whom . . . I had 
established in the schoolroom with a sheet of white paper, a pencil, and a copy of nice 
‘round O’s’ now presented herself at the open door” (p. 167). The story is full of candles 
which are blown out; the ghosts are seen in corridors and on staircases, and through 
windows; when Miles and the governess are left alone at dinner they are “silent while 
the maid was with us—as silent, it whimsically occurred to me, as some young couple 
who, on their wedding journey, at the inn, feel shy in the presence of the waiter” (p. 297). 

* The Triple Thinkers, pp. 131-132. *“The Turn of the Screw,” p. 148. 
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supply, and still more in the general quality of such commodities. . . . 
Thus it was, I remember, that amid our lament for a beautiful lost form, 
our distinguished host expressed the wish that he might have recovered 
for us one of the scantest of fragments of this form at its best. He had 
never forgotten the impression, made upon him as a young man, by the 
withheld glimpse, as it were, of a dreadful matter that had been re- 
ported years before, and with as few particulars, to a lady with whom 
he had youthfully talked. The story would have been thrilling, could 
she but have found herself in better possession of it, dealing as it did with 
a couple of small children in an out-of-the-way place, to whom the spirits 
of certain “bad” servants, dead in the employ of the house, were be- 
lieved to have appeared with the design of “getting hold” of them. This 
was all, but there had been more, which my friend’s old converser had 
lost the thread of: she could only assure him of the wonder of the 
allegations as she had anciently heard them made. He himself could 
give us but the shadow of a shadow. . . . On the surface there wasn’t 
much, but another grain, none the less, would have spoiled the precious 
pinch. . . . I was to remember the haunted children and the prowling 
servile spirits as a “value” of the disquieting sort. ... Such was the 
private source of “The Turn of the Screw.”!° 


The “distinguished host” of this preface was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Edward White Benson, father of A. C. Benson and of 
E. F. Benson, both distinguished authors and friends of Henry 
James. The “grave old country-house” was Addington, at Croydon, 
near London, country seat of the Archbishop. On March 11, 1898, 
just before “The Turn of the Screw” was to be published, James 
wrote to A. C. Benson, whose father, the Archbishop, had died in 
1896: 

.. On one of those two memorable—never to be obliterated—winter 
nights that I spent at the sweet Addington, your father, in the drawing 
room by the fire . . . repeated to me the few meagre elements of a 
small and gruesome spectral stary that had been told Aim years before. 
. . . The vaguest essence only was there—some dead servants and some 
children. This essence struck me and I made a note of it (of a most 
scrappy kind) on going home. There the note remained till this autumn, 
when, struck with it fresh, I wrought it into a fantastic fiction which, 
first intended to be of the briefest, finally became a thing of some 
length, and is now being “serialized” in an American periodical.™* It 
*° Preface to “The Turn of the Screw,” pp. xiv-xvi. 
™ Collier's Weekly, where it ran from Feb. 5 to April 16, 1898. 
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will appear late in the spring (chez Heinemann) in a volume with one 
other story, and then I will send it to you.?” 


The Benson sons have fortunately been enormously articulate 
about their family life,“* and one is not disappointed when one 
examines their works for reference to this auspicious evening at 
Addington, when, James says, the Archbishop of Canterbury sowed 
the seeds for “The Turn of the Screw.” A. C. Benson, in the chapter 
on James in his Memories and Friends,"* tells us a little more about 
this occasion: 


Again, he came to us at Addington on the day after the collapse of one 
of his plays. .. . He and my father, on that occasion, found much to 
say to each other. Indeed it was not long after that date that he pre- 
sented me with his Two Magics,’® saying that I should at once guess 
the reason for the gift. I read the book, but could not divine the con- 
nection. He then told me that it was on that visit that my father had 
told him a story which was the germ of that most tragical and even ap- 
palling story The Turn of the Screw. My father took a certain interest 
in psychical matters, but we have never been able to recollect any story 
that he ever told which could have provided a hint for so grim a subject. 


Writing years later, A. C. Benson had probably forgotten James’s 
letter to him before the book itself appeared. What he remembered 
was his own surprise at finding the germ of the story attributed to 
his father, who had, of course, died by the time the story was 
written. 

We are incidentally now able to fix the date of this visit of 
James to Addington. Only two of James’s plays were actually 
produced, The American and Guy Domuille; and of these two 
only Guy Domuville can be said to have had a “collapse.” In fact, 
James was much upset by an incident on the opening night, January 


™* The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 279-280. 
The volume was The Two Magics, which contained “The Turn of the Screw” and 
“Covering End.” 

** A. C. Benson, Life of Edward White Benson, Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury 
(2 vols.; London, 1899). There is no mention in this book of the evening at Addington, 
but Benson records the fact that his father liked Henry James’s early novels, and once 
quoted from Roderick Hudson in a sermon (I, 601).° Also The Trefoil (New York, 1924), 
about the life of the Benson family before 1882, when their father became Archbishop, 
and Diary of A. C. Benson, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1926), and memoirs of his 
youngest brother, Hugh. E. F. Benson has written Our Family Affairs, 1867-96 (London, 
1920). In all of these, there are interesting references to Henry James, none of which 
is especially relevant here. 

** New York, 1924, pp. 216-217. 25 See above, n. 12. 
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5, 1895, and the play ran only a month.’® It is, then, reasonable to 
assume that the visit to Addington took place in January, 1895, per- 
haps on the sixth, the day after James “had been exposed, apparently 
by a misunderstanding, to the hostility of the grosser part of the 
audience.”** A date early in 1895 is confirmed by another letter 
from James to A. C. Benson, dated February 24, 1895, in which he 
says: “Remembrance for me, is, thank heaven, a great romance; 
and I have already the most gently-gilded image of my evening and 
morning at the wide fair Addington.”** 

The feeling of uncertainty, produced by A. C. Benson, as to 
just what his father did tell James on this January night in 1895 is 
increased when one turns to E. F. Benson’s delightful book As We 
Were: A Victorian Peep Show:*® 


One evening, while he was staying with us at Addington, he and my 
father lingered, talking together after tea, while we all drifted away to 
our various occupations, and though we heard no mention of the con- 
tents of that conversation at the time, there came of it an odd and 
interesting sequel. For, years later, Henry James wrote to my brother, 
on the eve of the publication of the volume containing The Turn of the 
Screw, to the effect that the story had been told him on that occasion 
by my father. It is among the grimmest stories of the world. . . . But 
the odd thing is that to all of us the story was absolutely new, and 
neither my mother, nor my brother nor I had the faintest recollection of 
any tale of my father’s which resembled it. The contents of the family 
story-box are usually fairly well known to the members of the circle, 
and it seems very improbable that we should all have forgotten so ar- 
resting a tale if it was ever told us. The whole incident is difficult to 
unravel, but Henry James was quite definite that my father told him this 
story, though in outline only. . . . It is possible, of course, that my father 
merely gave him the barest hint for the story. . . . 


Difficult to unravel, indeed, is this failure of Archbishop Benson’s 
whole family to remember anything about the story attributed to 
him after his death by Henry James. Thus it has become difficult 
to accept at face value James’s account of the genesis of the story; 
but, even if we do so, we are given merely “the shadow of a 


1° Letters, 1, 146-147. See also Edmund Gosse, Aspects and Impressions (London, 
1922), pp. 33-34; and Elizabeth Robins, Theatre and Friendship (London, 1924), 
pp. 166 ff. | ™ Letters, 1, 147. 

** Henry James, Letters to A. C. Benson and Auguste Monod, ed. E. F. Benson 
(London, n. d.), p. 5. 2° London, 1930, p. 278. 
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shadow,” as James himself says: merely the theme of wicked ghostly 
servants and vict:mized children. 

It is now time to call the reader’s attention to the striking picture, 
herewith reproduced. Entitled “The Haunted House” and drawn 
by T. Griffiths,”® it depicts two children, a boy and a girl, looking 
in terror across a lake at a house with a tower. From one window 
of the house there shines a ghostly light, which is reflected in the 
water; the children are standing under a great tree, and the shrub- 
bery around the lake is very thick. It is needless to point out that 
there are many of these scenic elements in “The Turn of the Screw,” 
although of course in the story the children never are together on 
the far side of the lake. Haunted house with tower, lake, frightened 
little boy and girl—how attractive it would be to prove that Henry 
James saw this picture before he wrote “The Turn of the Screw,” 
and that to its vivid pictorial impression he was able, perhaps:subcon- 
sciously, to add whatever nucleus of anecdote had been supplied by 
Archbishop Benson. 

Fortunately the proof is simple. The picture appears in the 
special Christmas number for 1891 of Black and White, a weekly 
illustrated London review. It does not illustrate any story; it is 
simply included as an artistic effort, to please the reader of the 
magazine, according to a custom followed by many illustrated 
magazines of the period, notably this one. In the same number 
there appears for the first time Henry James’s story “Sir Edmund 
Orme.”** Thus it is impossible to imagine that James did not see 

*° About T. Griffiths I have been able to find very little information. Listed in 
Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler (Leipzig, 
1922), XV, 29, as Tom Griffiths, he is said to have come from Leeds, and to have 
exhibited regularly in the Royal Academy showings from 1871 to 1904. The London ex- 
hibitions in which he showed pictures are listed in Algernon Graves, Dictionary of Artists 
Who Have Contributed to the Principal London Exhibitions from 1760-1893 (London, 
1895), p. 118; and the titles of his Academy pictures are listed in the same author’s 
The Royal Academy Exhibitors 1709-1904 (London, 1905), III, 325. In 1879, for example, 
his picture was called “Dark and more dark the shades of evening grow,’ Wordsworth. 


The annual programs of the Academy name his pictures, but never reproduce them. 

* II, 39. 

*8 Ibid., pp. 8-15. Complete files of Black and White are to be found in the United 
States only in the Library of Congress and the Yale University Library. Volume II, with 
this special Christmas number presumably included, is also in the Public Library in 
Seattle, Washington (Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the United States and 
Canada, ed. Winifred Gregory, New York, 1927, p. 245). 

Although the editor’s name is never mentioned in the pages of Black and White itself, 
he was James Nicoll Dunn, who had already been connected with the Dundee Adventurer, 
The Scotsman, the National Observer, and the Pall Mall Gazette, and who later edited 
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this number of Black and W hite**—in fact, it will be proved beyond 
a doubt that he did—and so the probability that he also saw this 
picture is established as extremely strong. If he saw it, it almost 
surely served him as a source for the setting of “The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

That he forgot entirely about this picture, at least in his conscious 
mind, is very probable, but that his subconscious mind may very 
well have remembered it, is indicated by no fewer than three sug- 
gestive passages in his writings. In a letter to F. W. H. Myers, dated 
December 19, 1898, James says: “The T. of the S. is a very mechan- 
ical matter, I honestly think—an inferior, a merely pictorial, sub- 
ject and rather a shameless pot-boiler. . . .”** (Italics are James’s 
own.) In a letter to Dr. Louis Waldstein, dated October 21, 1898, 
he says: “That The Turn of the Screw has been suggestive and 
significant to you . . . it gives me pleasure to hear. . . . I am only. 
afraid, perhaps, that my conscious intention strikes you as having 
been larger than I deserve it should be thought. It is the intention 
so primarily, with me, always, of the artist, of the painter, that that 
is what I most myself, felt in it... .”* (Again the italics are 
James’s own.) Thus twice in letters, he stresses and underlines the 
notion that “The Turn of the Screw” is essentially, somehow, related 
to painting and pictures. Perhaps this point should not be labored 
too far, since, as is well known, James regarded his later style as 
essentially “pictorial,” and frequently, in referring to his own works, 
uses this word or some equivalent. “The Turn of the Screw,” how- 
ever, is one of the earliest examples of his later style, and James’s 
own emphasis upon painting in connection with it may be worth 
noting. 

The third passage is to be found in his own Preface to Volume 
XVII (1909) of his Collected Works, which includes “Sir Edmund 
Orme”: “Moved to say that of Sir Edmund Orme 1 remember 
the Morning Post and the Manchester Courier (T. H. S. Escott, Masters of English 
Journalism, London, 1911, pp. 302-303). 

* Black and White was published weekly in London from Feb. 6, 1891, to Jan. 
13, 1913, when it was merged with the Sphere. Besides “Sir Edmund Orme,” James 
also contributed, in its first year, “Brooksmith,” which appeared in the number for May 
2, pp. 417-422. Among other contributors during this first year were Robert Louis 
Stevenson (“The Bottle Imp” and “The South Seas”), Rudyard Kipling (“Brugglesmith” 
and “Children of the Zodiac”), Thomas Hardy (“To Please His Wife”), J. M. Barrie 


(“Is It a Man?”), and Bret Harte (several contributions). 
** Letters, ed. Lubbock, I, 300. % Ibid., pp. 296-297. 
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absolutely nothing, I yet pull myself up ruefully to retrace the 
presumption that this morsel must first have appeared, with a large 
picture, in a weekly newspaper and, as then struck me, in the small- 
est of all possible print. . . .”*® This, in point of fact, is exactly 
the way in which “Sir Edmund Orme” did appear in Black and 
White. This lapse of memory also enabled James to forget the 
other picture he had seen, at the time of the appearance of “Sir 
Edmund Orme,” a picture, which together with Archbishop Ben- 
son’s anecdote, had served as the chief source of “The Turn of the 
Screw.” At any rate, we now know beyond all doubt that at least 
he had seen the number of Black and White in which “The 
Haunted House” appeared. 

Professor Lowes has given, in The Road to Xanadu, a masterly 
demonstration of the ways in which the creative imagination works. 
He shows over and over again how widely disparate elements of 
Coleridge’s reading and experience separately “sank below the level 
of Coleridge’s conscious mental processes and disappeared,”** only 
later to be drawn up again, now fused by the shaping imagination 
into artistic unity. The chapter from which this quotation is drawn 
is called “The Deep Well,” a title, curiously enough, taken from 


Henry James’s description of his own creative processes. About the 
original suggestion of the plot for The American, James says: “I 
. . . dropped it for the time into the deep well of unconscious cer- 
ebration not without the hope, doubtless, that it might eventually 


228 


emerge from that reservoir. . . 

It seems entirely probable, then, that at Christmas time, 1891, 
Henry James saw Tom Griffiths’s picture called “The Haunted 
House,” the memory of which disappeared into the well; that in 
January, 1895, he heard a fragment of a story from Archbishop 
Benson, the memory of which likewise disappeared into the well; 
and that, early in 1898, the idea of the picture and the idea of the 
anecdote emerged from the reservoir, fused by the shaping imagi- 
nation, the anecdote having supplied the ideas for the plot, and the 
picture those for the setting of “The Turn of the Screw.” 

*°P. xxiii. Cf. Le Roy Phillips, 4 Bibliography of the Works of Henry James (New 
York, 1930), p. 39. Incidentally, the date and the place of the first appearance of “Sir 
a have here been established, and the gap in Phillips’s bibliography has 


27 The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 1927), p. 60. 
*8 Ibid., p. 56 and p. 480 n. 54. 
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EARLY REMINISCENCES OF WALT 
WHITMAN 


JENNIE A. MORGAN 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


NE DAY in 1910, as I was sitting on the porch of our Ne- 

braska home with my mother, Manie Kendley Morgan, the 
chance prattle of a child reminded her of the strange meeting and 
later friendship of her grandfather and Walt Whitman, more than 
sixty years before. One interesting detail led to another until I had 
a clear impression of the poet, which I have never lost. Since the 
method of preservation has been family tradition, some details may 
have become blurred or misplaced during nearly a century since 
the first meeting of my great-grandfather and the now famous poet; 
four generations constitute a long memory span, though there was 
but one intermediate narrator between one of the principals in this 
story and myself. But I have checked what my mother reported 
with my father’s account and also with the story as told by my aunt, 
Julia Brown, all of whom had it direct from my mother’s grand- 
father, Ben Smith. Julia Brown’s diary for 1865 I have seen also, in 
which is contemporary mention of the story as it had just been 
received, though this allusion is without detail. Another corroborat- 
ing “document” is the inscription to Ben Smith in the poet’s hand, 
on the flyleaf of a volume presented by the author in 1865. Such 
checks are not the equivalent of contemporary autobiography, it is 
true, but the vitality of family tradition is itself a fact, and must 
have had commensurate cause. For what these reminiscences are 
worth, I think it may interest Whitman readers to have them re- 
corded, as already I have related the story of my father’s acquain- 
tance with Whitman during the war.’ I shall reproduce my 
mother’s narrative as she remembered the story from her grand- 
father, in whose thought Walt Whitman long lived as a vivid 
personality and vital force. 


*“Four Men My Father Knew,” Prairie Schooner (University of Nebraska), XIV, 
22-34 (Spring, 1940). The incident there presented tells how Whitman, during the period 
of his hospital visiting, prevented a jealous mother from’ obstructing the marriage of her 
daughter to a soldier. This and the following notes, as well as certain revisions in the 
text, have been supplied, with Miss Morgan’s permission and assistance, by Emory Hol- 
loway, for the Board of Editors. 
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You know how Grandfather Ben Smith drove his herd of razor- 
backed hogs from Lexington, Kentucky, to New Orleans every 
other year.? One year, it was in °48, the year that I was born,® a 
friend wrote Grandfather that he would make more money to sell 
in New York City. Accordingly, Grandfather drove his herd East, 
only to find his friend mistaken.* So he added his friend’s herd to 
his own and proceeded toward New Orleans. 


* The trip here described was an extra trip. A neighbor who suffered from lung 
trouble sold his hogs to Smith and left Kentucky; the trip was made for the purpose of 
disposing of them. Thus there may have been three trips in as many years. 

* The date is somewhat uncertain, but its determination has special significance. If 
the incident occurred in 1848, it adds to our knowledge of Whitman’s habits in New 
Orleans and shows him to have explored the country about the city while working on the 
daily Crescent. If it was in 1849, as evidence will be produced to show that it may 
have been, then the narrative tends to support the conjecture (Holloway, Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, I, li, n.; xci, 24 n.) that Whitman made a second 
journey to the South in the fall of 1849. This conjecture, in turn, gives color to the 
theory of a Southern romance, which might naturally have supplied a motive for such a 
second visit (Holloway, Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative, pp. 81-83). 

The argument for 1848, aside from Manie Morgan's testimony given above, is that 
the only time Ben Smith went to the home of his friend near New York must have 
been in 1848, since on the same journey he visited his grandson, Robert Truman, who 
left New York at the end of 1848. The evidence in support of 1849 as the date of the 
journey is a little more involved, but less dependent upon memory. In Julia Brown's 
diary, under date of Thanksgiving, 1865, appears this passage: 

“Grandfather Smith has come from visiting Manie and John. He likes John. He 
told mother and me of a booklet Walt Whitman sent him. He told us again of the 
poet’s visit to his campfire years ago. I remember his telling it the year he brought my 
providence parrot [a parrot accidentally acquired in New Orleans and given to Julia 
Brown in answer to her request that such a pet be brought from the Southern city]. 
I understood very little of it that first time but I was impressed by his earnestness, just 
like his earnestness now. I remember he laughed and clapped his hands as he said, 
‘He likes us.’ Manie, attracted by his clapping and laughing, walked to him. He said, 
‘She bends over, Jane [Manie Morgan’s mother], just as you did in your first steps.’” 

This, according to Miss Morgan, would fix the date as 1849, at least, since her mother 
was not born until November 10, 1848, and did not walk until she was a year old. 
Miss Morgan’s father remembered the date as that of the year following Manic’s birth. 
The year 1849 would agree with the date of Whitman’s conjectural second journey to 
the South. It is possible, of course, that the Deep South does not figure in this episode 
at all, so far as Whitman is concerned, since he may have fallen in with Ben Smith in 
the neighborhood of New York; but this appears unlikely for reasons which will be set 
forth in footnote 5, below. And if it did occur in the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
this could not have been in 1848 since in the fall of that year (the season for Smith’s 
regular trips) Whitman was in Brooklyn. 

“It is difficult to check this date by comparing the prices of hogs on the hoof in the 
two cities. Probably such prices are reflected with some accuracy, however, in the prices 
of pork, which are available. Pork was selling in New York that year for $13 a barrel 
(U. S. Senate Reports, No. 1395, Part 2, p. 92), whereas the price in New Orleans 
varied during the year from $7.80 to $15.75 (Arthur Harrison Cole, Wholesale Commodity 
Prices in the United States, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 310). Unless one knew certainly 
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He reached the first pen in good time.° When the hogs were 
enclosed, he lay down on a blanket while the Negroes gathered sticks 
for cooking supper and cut and piled tree boughs for beds. “Good 
evening, sir.” He opened his eyes to see standing before him a large, 
rosy-faced man whom he had never seen before. The stranger 
picked up a stone; then, taking a knife from his pocket, he said, 
“Sir, I'll wager this knife against supper that I can throw this rock 
farther than you can.” In telling of this incident Grandfather 
always said, “I am accounted a good thrower, but his stone far out- 
distanced mine.” 


The problem of supper being thus disposed of, Grandfather 
extended his hospitality to include such accommodations as he had 
for the night. “Isaac,” he called to one of his slaves, “bring my 
guest a blanket.” The stranger then said that his name was Wait 
Whitman. He added that he was a writer, and, folks being his 
stock in trade, he tramped about to find them. Grandfather gave 
his own name and mentioned that he was from Kentucky. As Isaac 
approached with the blanket, he quickly rose to intercept him, for 
he knew that most Northerners disliked the personal odor of 
Negroes. Whitman, however, would not have it so. He strode 
ahead of his host and himself took the blanket from Isaac. The 


the time of year when the journey was begun, it would therefore be difficult to judge 
whether the New Orleans prices were higher. In any case the difference seems too 
small to justify so long a journey; yet there were no wages to be paid the drivers, since 
these were slaves, and if the season were well chosen the hogs could be fed en route 
on mast at no cost to the owner. The highest New Orleans prices were paid in the fall, 
and this would of course be the time of falling acorns. The New Orleans papers that 
I have seen do not give such prices, and it is doubtful if there was a standard market 
price; the two authorities just quoted must have depended upon such variable source 
materials as bills of sale from contemporary merchants. Regardless of what the prices 
actually were, however, Ben Smith’s decision depended upon whatever reports happened 
to reach him. 

* Miss Morgan says that her mother was not sure whether Smith said the “first pen,” 
that is, first out of New York, or the “last pen,” before reaching New Orleans. There 
is no hint elsewhere of Whitman’s wandering in New Jersey about a day’s journey 
from New York; nor is there of course, such hint of his exploring the neighborhood of 
New Orleans; but many descriptive details in his prose and verse indicate that he knew 
more about the South than was to be picked up on Canal Street or in the Vieux Carré. 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that there was a stream a day’s journey from New York 
where Smith had a pen already prepared for his hogs, since he came East with his hogs 
but once. On the other hand, he had built a pen on the banks of a ra 
from New Orleans, a ravine which had only once been found dry in the fall 
Whitman’s evident curiosity concerning the life and nature of the South—a curiosii 
affirmed by the Smith story itself—supplies sufficient motive for his being in such a 
locality. 
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Negro had a pock-marked face and was inclined to grow angry if 
anyone took notice of his scars. Perhaps this was another reason 
why Grandfather had been quick to prevent his near approach to 
Whitman. But he need not have worried, for in the most natural 
and friendly way Whitman said to Isaac, “You licked it, didn’t 
you?” On the dark, pitted face there was first a look of wonder, 
then a grateful smile. Whitman handed the blanket to Grandfather 
and said courteously, “You rest, sir; I'll help the boys.” 

At supper his guest did justice to Grandfather’s biscuit and gravy. 
Several times during the repast the poet lifted his head in a listening 
attitude whenever the grunting of the hogs in the pen could be 
heard. The meal over, he asked to be allowed to see the hogs. They 
went to the pen and Whitman began to call “sooey-sooey” very 
softly. When the razorbacks approached the fence, he stroked their 
red hair. Grandfather always said, “As I stood watching him, the 
conviction came to me that this man liked—I mean had affection 
for—my hogs. I realized then that poor, disfigured Isaac had 
quickly sensed the love of this man and had not minded his direct 
gaze—but had indeed been won to a smile by it. I do not know 
how long Whitman would have stayed with my hogs had I not 
after a time proposed that we go back to the fire and rest.” Thank- 
ing Grandfather for letting him see the swine, he remarked, “I’ve 
heard of razorbacks, but could not have believed they were so tall.” 
As they walked back through the woods, he stretched out his arms 
in an all-embracing gesture and exclaimed, “I'd love to see every 
creature there is in this big America. Oh, I love it—its trees,” 
caressing a branch as he passed, “the water I hear rippling over 
there—everything!” 

When they reached the campfire, Grandfather began to stir the 
embers for a better light to talk by. But the poet cried, “Oh, star- 
light, starlight is enough.” The two men folded their blankets into 
pads and leaned back against a tree trunk to continue their con- 
versation. Remarking that he had read Whitman’s articles,® in 
which however he had found no reference to Kentucky,’ Grand- 

® Miss Morgan says that her mother remembered that Ben Smith’s wife had copies of 
both the Brooklyn Eagle and the New Orleans Crescent, which had been given her by 
her grandson, Robert Truman, who apparently was a subscriber. These papers were long 
treasured in the family but were finally lost when lightning destroyed the home of 


another granddaughter, to whom they had been given. 
* These articles apparently did not include “Excerpts from a Traveller's Note-Book,” 
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father inquired, “What do you think of us?” Careful not to offend 
the sensibilities of his host, Whitman began, “Promise that you 
won’t get mad.” Grandfather promised. Then in an earnest tone 
Whitman said something which Grandfather declared he would 
remember as long as he lived. “Your women, Mr. Smith, are beau- 
tiful in soul and body. Their love is akin to that of the angels and 
it shows itself in a gracious hospitality that is sunshine and rain to 
the soul of anyone who shares it. And the heart of their love is 
their pride in their men. But the softness of the lives their men lead 
puts no iron into their souls. They are knights with only hares and 
foxes to conquer.” This remark about Southern fox hunting was to 
influence Grandfather long afterwards. The conversation drifted 
to politics and occupations, and mention was made of Webster and 
Clay. “The past is all right,” said Whitman. “Politics will furnish 
quests for some—the professions for all, if they will have it so. It 
must be, it will be—for America is God’s chosen land!” 

At length Whitman went to the river to bathe, and Grandfather 
stretched himself on his bed of boughs. He repeated to himself 
Whitman’s words of tribute to Southern women, applying them to 
his Mary of long ago—and to his winsome granddaughters. As he 
lay there, he heard the Negroes walking about the fire and finally 
pouring water upon it. Josh was saying, “I prayed fer a hole to hide 
me when I felt dat Whitman’s eyes on me from de bank.” But 
Isaac had no fear. “He say dat God made us—dat all ob us am 
good ” 

The next morning Grandfather, stealing past the sleeping Ne- 
groes and making his way toward the river, was brought to a halt 
by the unexpected sound of whistling. Peering through the bushes, 
he saw the poet gazing at the reflection of himself in the water,° 
which Whitman published in the very first issues of the Crescent, for in the second 
installment of this travel diary, devoted to Cincinnati and Louisville, Whitman had said: 
“Louisville has many noble and hospitable citizens, whose family circles make a ‘happy 
time’ for him who gets on visiting terms with them” (Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman, 1, 190). Whether he was writing from personal experience or from 
hearsay is not known. 

* Of course the phrasing here may not have been remembered accurately, but as 
given it suggests that Whitman was speaking from personal, perhaps intimate, experience. 
If the encounter took place when he was either going to or returning from a second 
visit in New Orleans to be with his lover if not to see his putative child, the remarks 
take on a special meaning. 


° As with Narcissus, this seems to have been a habit with Whitman. At any rate, in 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” he tells us how often he has 
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his face suffused with a look of joy and pride. Whitman’s under- 
clothes, which he had draped over a bush, were so white that Grand- 
father knew he had soaped them in his bath the night before. 

When time came to break camp, the hogs proved stubborn about 
crossing the stream. Grandfather lassoed those that were about to 
sink and pulled them to the farther bank. Whitman also waded in 
and pulled others over. Then, from opposite banks of the river, the 
two men waved farewell. Grandfather always said that out of the 
corner of his eye he saw Isaac waving too, though he was sure the 
boy thought himself unseen. 

Not until the fall of 1865, when for the first time Grandfather 
visited your father and me, did I hear in full about that evening in 
1848.*° But several years before I had heard him speak of Walt Whit- 
man. Once he had told of his grandson, Jim Gentry’s, going East 
to become apprentice to a shipbuilder. “I engineered it,” he said; 
“Walt Whitman would, and he’s right, I tell you.” On another 
occasion he had taken one of his granddaughters to elope with a 
young doctor who did not have a penny to his name. Again he 
quoted Whitman in explaining his action: “I think as Walt Whit- 
man does that a profession is a worthy quest.” One day he told us 
that he had sold all his foxhounds. “Whitman thinks fox hunting 
is child’s play,” he explained, “and I am not going to keep a temp- 
tation for my grandsons.” He appears to have taken Whitman’s 
criticism of the idle Southern gentry very seriously. Once, after 
Emancipation, when a grandson declared that he would stay at 
home and not attend the circus before he would himself go to the 
pasture for a horse to ride, Grandfather promptly forbade any of 
the help to get the horse. His grandson gave in and went to the 
pasture, but in telling of it Grandfather admitted, “I was scared— 
lest we were as soft as Whitman thought.” 


The first time Grandfather visited us he brought with him a 
leather valise. After greetings had been exchanged, he set the valise 
on a chair and said, “I’ve brought you a booklet, Manie, that a 
friend of mine sent last week.” He rummaged about in the valise 
but had trouble in finding what he was looking for. “Maybe your 

“Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 
“Look’d at the fine centrifugal spokes of light round the shape of my head 


in the sunlit water.” (Section 3.) 
“CL a. 3. 
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Step-grandmammy Judy took it out,” he said mischievously. “She 
sets store by it and maybe was afraid I'd give it to some of Mary’s 
granddaughters.” He found it had indeed been left at home, but 
he told your father and me that the booklet contained Walt Whit- 
man’s Lincoln poems,’° and that on the flyleaf the author had writ- 
ten: “In appreciation of an evenings entertainment. These are my 
best you may not like them.”** In explaining the allusion in this in- 


scription, Grandfather then told of Whitman’s visit to his campfire 
in 1848, of the throwing contest, of Isaac, of the bath in the river, 
of the poet’s laundry work, of the talk of the two men in the 
starlight, of the good-byes from the river’s banks. He said he had 
read “Lilacs” and “My Captain” the very night the booklet arrived 
and had then written the author, “I feel about Lincoln just as you 
do. I thank you for saying it so beautifully.” He added that ever 
since that chance meeting he had been thinking about the problem 
of the South which Whitman had raised. He had even written 
another letter to Whitman about it. He took a copy of this letter 
from his pocket and read it to your father and me. I'll try to quote 
it from memory.”” 

“Mr. Whitman, your concern for our Southland expressed at my 
campfire has disturbed me through the years. Whenever I had a 
breathing spell I worried, for I saw the truth of what you said; I 
saw our girls refusing the wooing of our boys—fat before their time 
from underwork—and preferring to become old maids. But the 
boys could not help it—there was no work for them. Now new 
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7° “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” and “O Captain, My Captain,” which 
appeared in “Sequel to Drum-Taps” bound in later issues of the war poems in 1865. 

“1 Though the inscription is written in a cramped hand, a comparison with Whitman 
manuscripts of the period affords no ground for doubting the genuineness of the 
handwriting. 

*® Miss Morgan says that her mother had an excellent memory. When she died she 
left a manuscript novel which, though it has never been published, reveals her interest 
in such details as are here recorded. 
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opportunities have come to us with Emancipation. Many eyes do 
not see them, for these eyes are turned upon the ground of a dead 
past with its ease and unearned luxury; but they will look up and 
see new stars. 

“A strange thing happened in my family which illustrates what 
I feel about my South. It concerns a girl and a boy, who are in a 
way Advance Models. They were in the days of slavery as our next 
generation will be under Emancipation. The girl—let us name her 
Manie—whose father and mother were children of a planter, was 
given when six years old into the care of a Negro mammy of the 
plantation. That was done because the father was tubercular, and 
it was desired to keep the children away from the contagion of the 
big house. It was deemed wise also that the child be kept out of 
doors. The little girl begged to help with the work the black woman 
did, and learned to do well all kinds of housework. She was happy 
in this work; to her it was play. Manie is now a wife; she cooks and 
dusts well, is gracious and sweet, as is her mother, and as her daugh- 
ters shall be. 

“The boy, an orphan—let us call him Fielding—became an in- 
mate of Manie’s home. His mother had died of consumption, and 
it was thought advisable for him to be kept out of doors, like Manie. 
This was most easily accomplished by letting him go about the 
plantation. Like the little girl, he begged to be allowed to work. 
He joyfully learned to work hard, to strive till he conquered. He 
grew courageous and determined. This boy Fielding is now a man, 
raising corn, raising it well, and enjoying doing it. The sons of the 
coming Fieldings of our South will learn courage and fortitude as 
they work with their hardy fathers.” 

Not long after dispatching this letter to Whitman, Grandfather 
sent me one to say, “Whitman writes, ‘My hat is off to the Manies 
and Fieldings of the South. I am ashamed that I ever doubted 
them!’” 

* * 


This, then, is the story of Whitman’s influence on one Southern 
family. But I have wondered whether his contact with my great- 
grandfather may not be seen, or the influence of other similar meet- 
ings, in some of the lines of his poetry. It does not seem strange 
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that passages like the following, when encountered upon his printed 
page should, for me, be read with a special reference: 
I am enamour’d of growing out-doors, 
Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods, 
Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of axes and 
mauls, and the drivers of horses, 
I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out.'* 


A Southerner soon as a Northerner, a planter nonchalant and hos- 
pitable down by the Oconee I live."* 


Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 
They desire he should like them, touch them, speak to them, 
stay with them.!5 


The camp of Georgia wagoners just after dark, the supper-fires 
and the cooking and eating by whites and negroes.® 


Comrade of raftsmen and coalmen, comrade of all who shake hands 
and welcome to drink and meat.?* 


Through me many long dumb voices, 
Voices of interminable generations of prisoners and slaves, 
Voices of the diseas’d and despairing and of thieves and dwarfs.1® 


I think I could turn and live with animals, they’re so placid 


and self-contain’d, 
I stand and look at them sometimes an hour at a stretch.!® 


*8 Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, p. 34. 

Ibid., p. 37. Ibid., p. 62. 

1° Tbid., p. 145. *" Ibid., p. 38. 

18 Ibid., p. 44. 1* Ibid., pp. 50, 570. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT 


LAWRENCE H. HOUTCHENS 
University of Illinois 


HEN CHARLES DICKENS first visited the United States 
in 1842, he aroused much editorial indignation by pleading 
for an international copyright law on the occasion of dinners given 
in his honor at Boston, Hartford, and New York.’ Possibly because 
of the sharp criticism he received for his remarks or because of the 
efforts of friends to dissuade him, Dickens did not, during this trip, 
again refer to copyright in a speech. He was active, however, in 
another way of which a complete account has never been given. 
During his visit to New York he was in almost constant asso- 
ciation with Washington Irving; and some time between Dickens’s 
arrival in New York on February 13 and the end of that month, 
Irving and twenty-four other men of letters, practically all of whom 
Dickens is known to have met during his New York visit, drew up 
and signed a petition to Congress for an international copyright law. 
Dickens’s first allusion to this petition is in a letter to Forster from 
New York, dated February 27, 1842: “I have in my portmanteau a 
petition for an international copyright law, signed by all the best 
American writers with Washington Irving at their head» They 
have requested me to hand it to Clay for presentation, and to back 
it with any remarks I may think proper to offer.”? After Dickens 


* The best account of Dickens’s activity in America in behalf of international copyright 
is given in W. G. Wilkins, Charles Dickens in America (New York, 1911), chap. xiii. 
This account, however, is incomplete and slightly inaccurate. 

For a correction of Wilkins’s report of the New York dinner, see the Knickerbocker, 
XIX, 384-385 (April, 1842), and also the New World, IV, 158 (March 5, 1842). 

For examples of a strong contemporary reaction in America to Dickens’s speeches, see 
the New World, 1V, 111 (Feb. 12, 1842), IV, 124-125 (Feb. 19, 1842), IV, 157-158 
(March 5, 1842); also the Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, Feb. 8, 11, 12, 
and 14, 1842. 

Dickens (see Wilkins, op. cit.) induced some of the most prominent English authors 
to write to him praising his work in behalf of international copyright. These documents 
were published in American newspapers, at Dickens’s instigation, as though they had 
been written to him spontaneously. For a sharp criticism of these papers, see Niles National 
Register, LXII, 388-389 (Aug. 20, 1842); New World, V, 112 (Aug. 13, 1842), quoting 
the Beston Atlas; and Brother Jonathan, Il, 74-75 (May 14, 1842). 

*The Nonesuch Dickens: Letters, ed. Walter Dexter (Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch 


Press, 1938), I, 390-391. 
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had arrived in Washington and had conferred with Clay, he again 
wrote to Forster, this time on March 15, and mentioned two peti- 
tions, obviously identical copies: 

When Clay retires, as he does this month, Preston will become the 
leader of the whig party. He so solemnly assures me that the international 
copyright shall and will be passed, that I almost begin to hope; and I 
shall be entitled to say, if it be, that I have brought it about. You have 
no idea how universal the discussion of its merits and demerits has 
become; or how eager for the change I have made a portion of the 
people. 

One of two petitions for an international copyright which I brought 
here from American authors, with Irving at their head, has been 
presented to the house of representatives. Clay retains the other for pres- 
entation to the Senate after I have left Washington. The presented 
one has been referred to a committee; the Speaker has nominated as its 
chairman Mr. Kennedy, member for Baltimore, who is himself an 
author and notoriously favourable to such a law; and I am going to 
assist him in this report. . . * 


Through the co-operation of the research staff of the National 
Archives in Washington, this petition, hitherto unpublished, has 
been found and a photostatic copy made, including the full list of 
signatures “with Irving at their head.” The signers of the petition, 
in order, with some identification of those perhaps less familiar, are 
as follows: Washington Irving, W. A. Duer (president of Columbia 
College), James Renwick (professor at Columbia College, prom- 
inent authority on engineering, and a prolific writer), George Pope 
Morris, Rufus Dawes, James Fred Otis, William T. Porter (pro- 
moter of sporting literature and founder of the Spirit of the Times), 
Colonel William L. Stone (editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, author of Red Jacket and other tales), John O. Sargent, 
David Hale (nephew of Nathan Hale and editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce), Charles Fenno Hoffman, William Cullen 
Bryant, James Macfarlane Mathews (first chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York), Tayler Lewis (professor of Greek 
at the University of the City of New York), Caleb Sprague Henry 
(professor at the University of the City of New York, former editor 
of the New York Review, and later political editor of the New 

* Ibid., pp. 401-402. 
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York Times), Charles A. Lee (prominent physician as well as an 
editor and author of medical works), Rufus W. Griswold, August 
D’Avezac (well-known lawyer and diplomat), John Louis O’Sul- 
livan (member in 1841 of the New York legislature, editor of the 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review), H. Hastings 
Weld, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Epes Sargent (former editor of the 
New York Mirror and later editor of the Boston Transcript), 
Nathaniel P. Willis, Joseph Holt Ingraham (a prolific novelist and 
faculty member of Jefferson College, Mississippi), and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. 

Both the style and argument of the petition suggest Dickens to 
be its author, although there is no conclusive proof. The best evi- 
dence of his authorship comes through a comparison of the petition 
with his speeches on international copyright at Boston and Hartford, 
and with the last four paragraphs of his article on “Railway Strikes” 
in Household Words, January 11, 1851. There is a distinct similarity 
of tone and expression, order and movement, between these and the 
petition; furthermore, the sharp emphasis on injustice to British 
authors strongly resembles that in his letters to Forster and others . 
on international copyright. 


The following is a copy of the unpublished petition that Dickens 
gave to Henry Clay: 


Your memorialists respectfully request that the attention of Congress 
may be directed to the subject of an international copy-right law. By 
the recent legislation of the English parliament, the privilege of copy- 
right is extended only to the citizens of those nations, by which the 
benefit is reciprocated; so that it is by courtesy alone, and by no legal 
surety, that American writers can at present derive any advantage from 
the sale of their works in Great Britain. Your petitioners regard the 
license of the existing system in this country as fatally subversive of the 
interests of our youthful literature, and as unjust and ungenerous to- 
wards foreign authors. Can it be reasonably expected that our publishers 
will pay an adequate price for native works, when they can obtain their 
supply of new books (a supply often far beyond the demand) from 
English authors for nothing? Your petitioners are at a loss to perceive 
why literary property is not just as much entitled to protection as the 
productions of manual handicraft or labour. The toil of the author is 
as exhausting to the physical energies as the toil of the mechanic, and yet 
the foreign mechanic can transfer the products of his industry to his 
agent in this country and reap the benefit of their sale, while the foreign 
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author may see his works pirated and mutilated, and sold for the ad- 
vantage of another, and be unable to obtain redress. Your petitioners 
sincerely believe that the proposed change in the copy-right system 
would not be prejudicial to the interests of any craft or profession in the 
United States; and even if it were so, they think that the dignity and 
paramount interests of the country would still imperiously demand that 
an international copy-right law should be adopted. Your memorialists 
will ever pray, &x. 


February, 1842 

The subsequent history of this petition has been a little difficult 
to trace, for neither the government files nor the Senate and House 
journals reveal that any report was submitted. The Niles National 
Register, however, records that on May 11, 1842, in the Senate Mr. 
Preston asked the chairman of the judiciary committee when a 
report would be made on the copyright law. 

The answer of Mr. Berrien was not very satisfactory to the friends 
of the law. He said that the committee were ready to report and had 
been for more than two months past. They had not reported, however, 
for the reason that the gentleman who had introduced the bill (Mr. 
Clay) begged that the report might be retained until additional infor- 
mation be laid before the committee. The committee had retained the 
report for another purpose. They were opposed to the bill. 


Mr. Buchanan in his seat expressed himself gratified to hear it, and 
without further remark the subject passed from the senate.‘ 


On April 26, a meeting of printers and publishers was held in 
Boston to “counteract,” according to Dickens, “any effect which 
might be produced by that petition”;° and a memorial was for- 
warded to Congress objecting to the passage of an international 
copyright law and asserting that if “English authors obtain copy- 


“ Niles National Register, LXM1, 175 (May 14, 1842). 

* Dickens's letter, published July 16, 1842, in the Literary Gazette, Examiner, and 
elsewhere. Reprinted in The Nonesuch Dickens: Collected Papers, ed. A. Waugh, H. 
Walpole, W. Dexter, and T. Hatton (Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch Press, 1937), I, 142-143. 
Dickens here expresses disgust with the “existing system of piracy and plunder”; declares 
that he “will never from this time enter into any negotiations with any person for the 
transmission, across the Atlantic, of early proofs of anything I may write, and .. . will 
forego all profit derivable from such a source”; and entreats English writers to deal with 
respectable American publishing houses rather than those of journalists who “gain a very 
comfortable living out of the brains of other men, while they would find it very difficult 
to earn bread by the exercise of their own.” 

The New World, V, 93-94 (Aug. 6, 1842), reprinted and commented caustically on 
this letter. 
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rights upon their works here, and our markets are supplied with 
them, it is apparent that, having no power to adapt them to our 
wants, our institutions, and our state of society, we must permit 
their circulation as they are.”*® The loss of this power of censorship 
and adaptation would, in the opinion of the publishers, be a snake 
in the American bosom. This memorial, several times the length of 
the petition just discussed and far more persuasive, concluded with 
an imposing table of statistics showing the approximate number of 
employed persons and the amount of invested capital which would 
be seriously affected by the passage of an international copyright 
law. Perhaps the petition which Dickens gave to Clay would have 
fared better had it possessed the more fully developed and the more 
practical argument of some of the memorials which the business- 
men submitted against copyright, such as the foregoing; but in any 
event the United States did not pass an international copyright law 
until 1891. 


One possible but hitherto neglected explanation for the failure 
of the petition and of Dickens’s efforts in general to secure an inter- 
national copyright’ is that his visit in 1842 coincided with a literary 
craze which was enabling certain unscrupulous journalists to earn 
a large income.* There had been literary piracy in America before, 
but never on such a sensational scale as roughly from 1839 to 1844, 
when the “mammoth” papers flourished. Naturally the journalists 
who had discovered this gold mine and the public who were also 
profiting thereby would not look too favorably on an international 
copyright law despite its abstract justice. Even a few signers of 
Irving’s petition seized the opportunity to gain by the absence of 
such a law and themselves edited these monster papers. Dickens 
could hardly have chosen a more unfortunate time to plead for 
copyright. 

The Brother Jonathan, begun in 1839 by Park Benjamin and 
Rufus W. Griswold, and edited later by H. Hastings Weld—the 
latter two both signed the petition—was the first of the mammoths;? 

® Senate Documents (1841-42), IV, No. 323, p. 3. The italics are mine. 


* This is not the only explanation, but one that has never been adequately pointed out. 

* Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 
1872), p. 589. 

® My discussion of these is based on the excellent account in Frank Luther Mott’s 
A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 358-363. A 
predecessor of the mammoths was the New-Yorker. 
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it claimed the dubious honor “of having first introduced into the 
cash newspapers the custom of reprinting his [Dickens’s] novels as 
they appeared in numbers.”*° Many others soon followed, such as 
the New World in 1840, first edited by Benjamin and Griswold; 
the Dollar Magazine in 1841 and 1842, edited by H. Hastings Weld 
and N. P. Willis (also a signer of the petition); and the Boston 
Notion, edited in 1841 by Griswold and later by L. F. Tasistro. 
These papers were huge periodicals, usually weeklies, that relied 
largely on pirated material for their content and extended in size 
to as much as “104 square feet of reading matter.”** Not content 
with regular issues, their editors printed “extras” containing whole 
novels in very fine print and selling for as little as ten cents a copy. 
The piracy of the old, established publishing houses had sometimes 
been given a half legitimate cast by their occasional payment to a 
foreign author for “advance sheets” of a forthcoming work; but 
the strenuous competition of the extras now threatened the very 
existence of these publishers, and they might indeed have been 
ruined had not the postal authorities imposed pamphlet rates on 
the extras in April, 1843, and Canada excluded them by enforcing 
her copyright law the following July. 


The speed with which the “mammoth” editors worked, and the 
income which they were diverting from the book publishers, to 
say nothing of the English authors, is suggested by the following 
announcement in the New World: 


DICKENS'S AMERICAN NOTES were received by us at eight o’clock on 
Sunday evening. They make two octavo volumes in the English edition 
of six hundred pages. We printed them complete in a double extra 
number of the New World, and issued them at one o’clock on Monday— 
being precisely seventeen hours from the time “the copy was put in 
hand.” 


We had the whole city-market, and supplied it as rapidly as a 
double-cylinder Napier Press could work; printing, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, more than twenty-four thousand copies. 


*° Brother Jonathan, 1, 157 (Feb. 5, 1842). A few months later the same paper, II, 212 
(June 18, 1842), eagerly anticipated the book that it expected Boz to write about America. 
The concluding sentences may be interpreted ambiguously: “Write a book! To be sure 
he will and heartily, right heartily will srorHeR JONATHAN enjoy [pirate?] its pages.” 

*2 Mott, op. cit., p. 361. The Boston Notion (Feb. 29, 1840) published a very amusing 
article on the Brother Jonathan, headed “BaTTLE OF THE GIANTS, Or the Struggle for 
Supremacy. Boston Notion still the largest newspaper in the world!!” 
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The demand is in fact unprecedented. We expect to sell before the 
expiration of this month, our [sic] HUNDRED THOUSAND copigs. It is al- 
most impossible to supply the orders from the country, so rapidly have 
they poured in upon us.?” 


Considering that these “extras” of the American Notes were 
advertised at twelve and a half cents a copy, nine copies for 
one dollar, and eight dollars per hundred,’* and that other extras 
were similarly priced, one can understand the protest that would 
arise from journalists and public in 1842, at the notion of an inter- 
national copyright law. Naturally, some of the strongest objections 
came from the mammoths. Brother Jonathan,* for instance, pre- 
dicted the dire consequences of passing such a law, but maintained 
that its own motives in the argument were quite disinterested. The 
New World,* on March 5, published five columns of fine print 
denouncing the proposed international copyright law, and three 
months later boasted that its cheap extras were forcing the book 
publishers to print works by American authors. Therefore, in its 
opinion, an international copyright law was not needed to foster 
the growth of American literature; and, anyway, such a law had 
about as much chance of being passed as Joe Smith, “the Mormon 
high-priest,”** had of being elected President. 

The curious anomaly in the fact that several signers of Irving’s 
petition were or had been connected with thieving journals deserves 
some comment. Nathaniel P. Willis may be passed over. From 
March 16, 1839, to March 7, 1840, he had helped to edit the Corsair, 
which was a vigorous proponent of international copyright, and he 
had arranged to pay Thackeray a guinea a close column to con- 
tribute to the magazine. Furthermore, although he was editing the 
Dollar Magazine in 1842, Professor Mott" states that he was only 
a contributing editor; hence, we may infer he did not take an active 
part in the pirating. Again, too much significance should not be 
attached to the fact that for three months in 1840 Charles Fenno 
Hoffman had been associate editor of the New-Yorker. Though this 
journal, according to Professor Mott, was a forerunner of the mam- 
moths, its piracy was mild compared with theirs, and Hoffman 


22 New World, V, 317 (Nov. 12, 1842). The extras were mailed at newspaper rates. 
38 Tbid., p. 290. 

** Brother Jonathan, 1, 440 (April 16, 1842). 

25 New World, IV, 172-174 (March 5, 1842). 

*° Ibid., 1V, 366 (June 4, 1842). 27 Mott, op. cit., p. 360 n. 68. 
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was an agitator for international copyright.’* Incidentally, he wrote 
of having discussed the subject of copyright with Dickens on a 
steamboat trip, the day before Dickens sailed.’® 


On the other hand, William T. Porter, H. Hastings Weld, and 
Rufus W. Griswold may have had something in common with 
Horace Greeley: however strongly they believed in international 
copyright in principle, they took good advantage of its absence.”° 
Porter had early been connected editorially with the New-Yorker, 
but chiefly he is identified with the Spirit of the Times, which was 
originally “a heavy borrower of British writings.”** Weld, who 
Edgar Allan Poe in December, 1841, said was “well known as the 
present working editor of the New York ‘Tattler®*? and ‘Brother 
Jonathan,’ ”** was editing the Dollar Magazine at the time he signed 
the petition. Moreover, Griswold, after having assisted Greeley 
with the New-Yorker, edited some of the worst of the pirating 
papers—the Brother Jonathan, the Tattler, the New World, the 
Signal,* and the Boston Notion. Nevertheless, he is known as an 
outspoken advocate of international copyright.?° 


The explanation for this apparent contradiction may not be so 
complex as it seems. Many of the signers of Irving’s petition zeal- 


ously aimed to promote an American national literature. Griswold 
in particular came to be regarded as “the foremost advocate of 
‘Americanism’ in literature.”** One might infer, then, that Griswold 


*® Homer F. Barnes, Charles Fenno Hoffman (New York, 1930), p. 112. 

Ibid., p. 140. 

*° Two editorials strongly supporting Dickens’s point of view on copyright appeared 
in the New York Tribune, Feb. 14 and 21, 1842. L. D. Ingersoll, Life of Horace Greeley 
(Chicago, 1873), p. 181, attributes at least the first editorial to Greeley, at that time 
the Tribune editor. If both articles were written by him, as they probably were, he must 
have been an opportunist of the first water. The New-Yorker, edited earlier by Greeley, 
had published articles in favor of international copyright (VII, 18-19, March 3c, 1839; 
VII, 269, July 13, 1839; VIII, 49-50, Oct. 12, 1839), but had pirated various material, 
including a selection from Nicholas Nickleby. The Tribune, both daily and weekly, was 
“borrowing” in 1842 from Blackwood’s, the Foreign Quarterly, Fraser's, and other sources; 
and in 1857, the Tribune was bitterly accused by Harper’s of pirating the latter’s editions 
of The Virginians and Little Dorrit, for which they had paid Thackeray and Dickens 
respectively two thousand dollars. See J. Henry Harper, The House of Harper (New York, 
1912), pp. 115-117. ™ Mott, op. cit., p. 480. 

2 A daily issued by the publishers of the Brother Jonathan. 

*° Edgar Allan Poe, “A Chapter on Autography,” Works (New York, 1902), XV, 229. 

** A daily issued by the publishers of the New World. 

*° For example, see his Prose Writers of America (Philadelphia, 1847), p. 15. 

*° George H. Genzmer, “Rufus Wilmot Griswold,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
VIII (1932), 11. 
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was chiefly concerned to protect American writers rather than Brit- 
ish, and that he probably had few qualms over his flagrant piracy 
of British authors.** In addition, one might wonder whether 
Griswold actually expected the petition to be effective and whether 
he would have signed away his own income if he had so anticipated. 
The Brother Jonathan, for example, in the course of an attack on 
international copyright, February 19, 1842, ran the following state- 
ment: 

We are sorry to see some of the newspapers taking up Mr. Charles 
Dickens with an unnecessary seriousness, in relation to his suggestions 
about an international copyright, and his desire that a law should be 
passed in this country, giving the English Author a property in the 
copyright of his works in this country. That Mr. D. should entertain 
such views is perfectly natural, and perfectly proper; and that he may 
entertain them also without subjecting himself to the charge of sordid- 
ness, or improper avarice, we fully believe. ... That any thing he will 
say can effect any thing in the premises is not only improbable but 
impossible. . . 78 


A similar criticism of international copyright and defense of 
Dickens’s attitude appeared in the Dollar Magazine, edited by Weld, 


and concluded with these words: “There is little fear, however, 
that any law like that desired by English writers will ever be passed 
by our legislators. . . .”*° 

An interesting aftermath of the petition was the complete 
renunciation a year later by one of the signers of his support of 
international copyright. The Democratic Review, edited by John 
L. O'Sullivan, had published a eulogy of Dickens in April, 1842, 
with no reference to copyright. The next February, however, in the 
Review, an extensive onslaught on international copyright began: 


The International Copyright so eagerly clamored for is all a humbug. 
We desire to speak both prudently and politely—with a due fear of 
the Lord and Mr. Dickens before our eyes ... with an unfeigned 
repentance that we were ourselves once seduced even into signing an 
International Copyright petition to Congress, before we had matured 

*" Ibid: “. . . his character is still in disrepute.” 

*® Brother Jonathan, 1, 212 (Feb. 19, 1842). The italics are mine. See also the 
New World, V, 288 (Oct. 29, 1842): “It is a most unpopular measure, and can never be 
carried.” Griswold was not editing either of these papers at the time the statements 


appeared, but he may well have accepted these views. 
*° Dollar Magazine, Il, 65 (March, 1842). 
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that riper opinion on the subject from which is now indited this 
solemn act of recantation and disavowal ... and yet... if we may 
embody the cause and movement of this new literary crusade in the 
person of its leading champion and representative, we are constrained 
to say to him, as was once said to his own immortal Pickwick, that 
though in so many other points of view a most glorious fellow, yet 
in this particular aspect, pro tanto and quoad hoc, “Sir, you are a 
Humbug!”*° 


The long denunciation to which the Review proceeded was im- 
mediately answered by another signer of the petition, Epes Sargent, 
in his Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine, wherein he assumed 
that O’Sullivan was the author of the foregoing article and, with- 
out mentioning Dickens, defended the desirability of international 
copyright. 

In conclusion, one may question whether Dickens’s intervention, 
ill-timed as it was, did not, by all the journalistic opposition it 
aroused, contribute to delay the passage of an international copy- 
right bill rather than to further it. In the New World, January 6, 
1844, a self-described sympathizer with international copyright made 
a vitriolic attack on Dickens, in the course of which he addressed 
him as follows: 


... you forgot all dignity [in advocating international copyright], 
lamentably over-estimated your own importance, and overshot the mark 
of proper conduct. .. . whatever might have been the justice of your 
cause, you mistook greatly the docility of the American people, in sup- 
posing that you could force the matter through by the magic of your 
personal presence, or exercise a controlling influence in those august 
bodies as a legislator, where it would have accorded better with your 
previous calling, to have sat in the capacity of a reporter... . 


But your want of delicacy was specially shown in your method to 
promote the cause of copyright, which was beginning to find many 
advocates, and to make headway by its own strength, when your 
arrogant conduct knocked the whole matter, (at least for the present,) 
in the head.3? 


°° United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XU, 115 (Feb., 1843). 
* Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine, 1, 134-137 (March, 1843). 
*2 New World, Vill, 5-6 (Jan. 6, 1844). 
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Whatever our conclusions on this point, it is interesting that the 
journalists did not readily forget what Dickens had tried to do, 
and two years after his departure, they were crediting his unflatter- 
ing pictures of America in Martin Chuzzlewit to his spleen at not 
obtaining an international copyright law.** 


*8 Tbid., VII, 145 (Feb. 3, 1844): “. . . we are not surprised to see from the American 
journals that Mr. Dickens’ attacks are treated as the mere ebullitions of spleen consequent 
upon his want of success in obtaining an international law of copyright: his present writings 
will certainly not promote that very desirable and important object.” The issue of the 
New World containing this unfavorable review of Martin Chuzzlewit pirated A Christmas 
Carol. 

See alsa the United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XIII, 348 (Oct., 1843); 
XIV, 342 (April, 1844). 
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ARK TWAIN'S affinity with the tribe of humorists known 

as “literary comedians” may be demonstrated by going 
through his pages. In them the amusing verbal devices’ which are 
the stock-in-trade of “literary comedy,” are to be found “in abun- 
dance in his earlier works and scattered through his later ones.”” 

It is the purpose of this article to exhibit the influence of the 
literary comedians upon Mark Twain, with special reference to the 
work of George Horatio Derby (1823-1861), better known as “John 
Phoenix,” whose sketches began to appear in the newspapers and 
magazines of California about 1850 and were afterwards collected 
in two volumes, Phoenixiana (1855) and Squibob Papers (1859). 
There has been a conflict of critical opinion as to whether Mark 
Twain’s work derived anything from that of Phoenix. In fact, a 
regular cycle may be discerned involving this question—the rise, 
decline, and fall of the idea that John Phoenix influenced Mark 
Twain.® 

* Fred Lewis Pattee, A History of American Literature since 1870 (New York, 1915), 
pp. 28-30. In describing the tricks of “literary comedy,” Mr. Pattee enumerates: a 
solemn protestation of truthfulness, followed by an impossible story; grotesque ir 
geration, used deliberately to excite laughter; an irreverence towards everything; the 
device of euphemistic statement; true “Yankee aphorisms”; and unexpected comparisons 
and non sequiturs. 

To these devices may be added: anticlimax, understatement, puns, malapropisms, the 
incongruous catalogue, burlesques of all kinds, and—in the case of certain humorists— 
cacography. See Walter Blair, Native American Humor, 1800-1900 (New York, 1937), 
pp. 119, 122-124. 

* Blair, op. cit., p. 148. Mr. Blair illustrates various devices of the literary comedians 
by presenting a series of comic sentences, taken from a single page of Mark Twain's 
A Tramp Abroad. Mr. Blair points out that these verbal devices, when used at all by 
the earlier humorists of the South and the Southwest, were employed “rather sparingly” 
(ibid., p. 118). 

Since Franklin J. Meine’s edition of Tall Tales of the Southwest (New York, 1930) 
offered a new approach to Mark Twain through Augustus B. Longstreet, William T. 
Tappan, Sol Smith, Johnson J. Hooper, Joseph G. Baldwin, Joseph M. Field, George W. 
Harris, Thomas B. Thorpe, Hamilton C. Jones, and others, writers on Mark Twain during 
the last decade have generally emphasized his connections with these Southern and South- 
western humorists. See in particular Bernard DeVoto, Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 
1932), pp. 98, 152, 158, 253-258, 303; and Blair, op. cit., pp. 153-161. 

*Early writers on American humor linked the names of Phoenix and Twain, ap- 
parently as a matter of course. See in this connection E. P. Whipple, “American Literature 
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Mr. DeVoto is in pronounced disagreement with the view which 
considers Phoenix in such a light, and expresses himself accordingly: 


. . . Geography and priority appear to compose the whole case for the 
professors. . . . It may be that his [Phoenix’s] burlesque Fourth of July 
oration suggested the “Josh” letter to the Enterprise... . It may be— 
but permit me to doubt. . . . Phoenix did not invent burlesque for Amer- 
ican humor, and all that he has in common with Mark Twain .. . is 
the writing of burlesque. Burlesque was a fashion and both drew on it 
freely. Mark nowhere echoes the phrasing of John Phoenix and nowhere 
makes use of Phoenix’s point of view. ... Both found grand opera, 
legal phraseology, and assemblies of women subjects to their taste—as 
scores before them had done . . . the academic are here desired to pro- 
duce evidence of influence... .* 


Subsequent writers on Mark Twain have presumably been so 
overwhelmed by Mr. DeVoto’s dictum that they have made no 
further investigations; in general, they have either failed to take 
up the question of this particular influence,® or they have denied 
outright that such an influence exists.° Yet a recent writer points 


in the First Century of the Republic,” Harper’s Magazine, LII, 514-533 (March, 1876), 
and H. C. Lukens, “American Literary Comedians,” Harper’s Magazine, LXXX, 783-797 
(April, 1890). Whipple and Lukens point out that Phoenix and Twain belong in the 
same class of humorists, but go no further. In 1915 Professor Pattee remarked: “Mark 
Twain’s earliest manner had much in it that smacks of ‘Phoenix,’” and mentioned 
certain chapters of Phoenixiana which “might have been taken from Roughing It” 
(Pattee, op. cit., p. 31). Yet Professor Pattee was cautious enough to add that such 
similarities may have come about naturally, from contact with the West. 

In 1918, however, Professor Will D. Howe wrote of Derby, or Phoenix: “As a 
Western humorist ... he influenced his admirer, Mark Twain,” and again spoke of 
Twain as the “admirer and imitator of Derby and Browne .. .” (“Early Humorists,” 
Cambridge History of American Literature, New York, 1918, Il, 156-159). Some of 
the phrasing of the Howe article is used by Professor Hastings in his brief Syllabus of 
American Literature (1923) in a passage which is quoted—with scorn—by Mr. DeVoto 
(op. cit., p. 219). 

* Op. cit., p. 165. Italics are mine. 

° See, for instance, Blair, op. cit., pp. 147, 160. But elsewhere Mr. Blair goes so far 
as to say that, while he himself agrees with Mr. DeVoto that “frontier humor is the 
greatest force in the shaping of his artistry,” he feels that Mark’s “alliances with other 
creators of American humor . . . also deserve emphasis” (ibid., p. 162 n.). 

*Ivan Benson, Mark Twain’s Western Years (Stanford University Press, 1938). See 
a passage (pp. 155-156) in which Mr. Benson’s very phraseology seems to echo that of 
Mr. DeVoto: “Twain had one thing in common with Ward ... John Phoenix, Josh 
Billings, and . . . Nasby: he was, at the time, chiefly concerned with humorous writing. 
. ..+ That any of these writers had any rubber-stamp influence on Twain cannot be 
admitted when one makes a comparison of their works with the writings of Twain 
during his Western period.” Compare with these lines Mr. DeVoto’s statement: “The 
four humorists whose heir Mr. Hastings considers Mark Twain to have been, had in 
common with him the intention of producing laughter” (op. cit., p. 219). 
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to Mark Twain’s years in Nevada and on the Pacific coast as his 
formative period’—a period in which he was in daily contact with 
the “tricks” of the Western comic journalism, of which Phoenix is, 
perhaps, the chief exponent. 


In his biography of John Phoenix, George R. Stewart writes: 
“, . . A number of parallels may be noted between wordings and 
incidents in the Phoenix’s and Twain’s writings. Although these 
are not very strong or convincing, they nevertheless show the pos- 
sibility that Phoenix’s work was one minor factor in shaping the 
development of Twain.”* In this connection, Mr. Stewart points 
out that Phoenix’s story of the “Eagle. Bakery” was “thought by 
Mark Twain to be good enough for stealing” for use in his 
“Love’s Bakery” sketch, although Mark Twain “merely adapted the 
story, not the action.”® Mr. Stewart also remarks, “The ascent of 
the Riffelberg (in A Tramp Abroad) is suggestive of the Official 
Report in Phoenixiana.”*® 

Other comments dealing with the John Phoenix-Mark Twain 
question have been, usually, incidental remarks with no supporting 
evidence offered. In spite of long-continued comparisons of the two 


humorists, no one, it appears, has taken the trouble to investigate 
the connection between them through a close attention to details 
and a collation of specific passages from their works. Mr. DeVoto’s 
point that “the academic” should “produce evidence of influence” 
was well taken. 


After disposing of the idea that Phoenix had any influence what- 
-ever on Mark Twain, in a discussion of Twain’s letters to the 
Sacramento Union Mr. DeVoto remarks: “He writes of astronomy, 
as Phoenix had, and calls Adah Menken ‘the Great Bear.’”** But 
there is a stronger tie here than a mere writing on the same gen- 
eral subject of astronomy, “as Phoenix had.” In Part II of Phoenix’s 
“Lectures on Astronomy,” written in San Francisco on October 10, 
1854, the following lines occur: “ “The Great Bear’ (which is spelled 
—Bear—and has no reference whatever to Powers’ Greek Slave) 

™ Benson, op. cit., p. 1. 

* John Phoenix, Esq., the Veritable Squibob: A Life of Captain George H. Derby, 
U. S. A. (New York, 1937), p. 199. 

* Ibid., pp. 77-78; see also p. 235, n. 198: “The Love’s Bakery sketch in the Jumping 
Frog volume . . . definitely echoes the Eagle Bakery story.” 

1° Thid., p. 235 n. 198. ™ Op. cit., p. 167 
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is one of the most remarkable constellations in the Heavens.”’” Ten 
years later, a sketch by Mark Twain, which appeared in the Cali- 
fornian on November 19, 1864, under the title “A Full and Reliable 
Account of the Extraordinary Meteoric Shower of Last Saturday 
Night,” contains these lines: “About this time a magnificent spec- 
tacle dazzled my vision—the whole constellation of the Great 
Menken came flaming out of the heavens. . . . (N. B. I have used 
the term ‘Great Menken’ because I regard it as a more modest ex- 
pression than the ‘Great Bear.’ .. .)”"* In view of the fact that 
there are two other similarities to Phoenix’s sketch in this same piece 
of Mark Twain’s, there can be little doubt that Phoenix’s reference 
to the Greek Slave, a nude, in connection with “the Great Bear,” 
suggested Twain’s reference to the same constellation as “the Great 
Menken”—with the implication that the terms are synonymous.** 
The second likeness consists in the fact that in burlesquing scientific 
papers, both Mark Twain and Phoenix have made use of the name 
of the same scientist—that of Professor Silliman.*® There is, how- 
ever, a third likeness in the same sketch, which is the most striking 
resemblance of all. Phoenix concludes his “Lectures on Astronomy” 
with the acknowledgment of “An Astronomical Poem” from a 
“young observer” with the request that he “introduce” it in his 
lecture: “. . . but the detestable attempt . . . to make ‘slides’ rhyme 
with ‘Pleiades’ . . . and the fearful pun in the thirty-seventh verse, 
on ‘the Meteor by moonlight alone,’”** compel him to decline the 
introduction. In Mark Twain’s “Acount of the Meteoric Shower,” 
he relates the following incident: “On my way home, I met young 
John William Skae—the inimitable punster . . . and I knew from 
his distraught . . . air that he was building a joke. . . . Said I, 
‘Are you out looking for meteors, too?’ ... and says he: ‘Well, 
sorter; I’m looking for my Susan—going to meteor by moonlight 
alone. . . ..”"" It would seem that this, perhaps, is an “echo of the 
2 Phoenixiana; or Sketches and Burlesques (New York, 1856), p. 248. 


** John Howell (ed.), Sketches of the Sixties, by Bret Harte and Mark Twain (San 
Francisco, 1927), p. 153. 

** Mr. DeVoto has described Adah Menken’s appearance in Virginia City, Nevada, in 
her famous “Mazeppa” act, with “her memorable body bare except for an apologetic 
shred of gauze” (op. cit., p. 126). Mark Twain was a member of her audience. 

*® Mark Twain wrote his “Account of the Meteoric Shower” in the form of a 
letter to Professor Silliman, Jr., to be published in the American Journal of Science, “for 
the good of science” (Sketches of the Sixties, p. 151; cf. Phoenixiana, p. 251; also p. 142). 

18 Phoenixiana, p. 252. ™? Sketches of the Sixties, pp. 156-157. 
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phrasing” of John Phoenix—one of those echoes whose existence 
Mr. DeVoto denies. And the fact that there are three parallels be- 
tween a single sketch of Twain’s and a single sketch by Phoenix 
would make mere coincidence seem very doubtful.’* But evidence 


of parallels in other sketches must be presented: 


In his “Legend of the Tehama 
House,” Phoenix writes of General 
Brown, a large man of “stern and 
forbidding aspect . . . with a fierce 
and uncompromising moustache,” 
who owned a “small . . . dog of 
the true bull-terrier breed,” called 
“Fan.” General Brown retired 
“with his dog under his arm, swear- 


ing he would not part with her for 
five hundred dollars.”!® 


In “Blanketing the Admiral,” 
Mark Twain describes the Admiral 
as having a face that glowed 
“through a weather-beaten mask 
... Shaggy brows ...a gnarled 
crag of a nose.... At his heels 
frisked the darling of his bachelor 
estate, his terrier ‘Fan,’ a creature 
no larger than a squirrel. The main 
part of his daily life was occupied 
in looking after ‘Fan.’”?° 


The combination of the man with the forbidding aspect and the 
small extravagantly cherished terrier dog called “Fan,” is the same 
in each sketch; one man is a “General,” the other an “Admiral.” 
Surely, there is more than coincidental likeness between the two 


sketches. 

There are striking correspondences elsewhere. The first sketch 
in Phoenixiana is a burlesque on scientific pretensions in general 
and on scientific expeditions in particular. Phoenix relates, with 
much scientific unction, the story of a “Military Survey and Recon- 
noissance of the route from San Francisco to the Mission of 
Dolores.”** This sketch should be compared with Mark Twain’s 
“Some Learned Fables for Good Old Boys and Girls,” in which 
he relates “How the Animals of the Wood Sent Out a Scientific 
Expedition.”** 


John Phoenix’s Expedition Mark Twain’s Expedition 


A footnote explains that Dolores The “most illustrious scientists” 
Mission is 24 miles from the City among the animals and insects of 


** There is a fourth bit of evidence here in the line of associated ideas; there may 
be an indication that Mark had Phoenix in mind while he was writing this sketch, 
since in discussing the various problems with which scientific knowledge must cope, he 
Taises the question “as to whether the extraordinary bird called the Phoenix ever existed or 
not. . .” (ibid., p. 155). *® Phoenixiana, pp. 258-269. 

*° Roughing It, chap. Ixii. 1 Phoenixiana, pp. 13-31. 

*® Sketches New and Old (Hillcrest Ed.; New York, 1906), pp. 156-189. 
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Hall of San Francisco. The under- 
taking is handled as if Dolores 
Mission were in the wilds of a 
far, unexplored country. The ex- 
pedition has many savans, each 
with notebook and pencil; it has 
also much scientific equipment, 
such as transit instruments, survey- 
ing chains, theodolites, a sidereal 
clock. Phoenix sets about arriving 
“at the length of the base line by 
subsequent triangulation.” The re- 
sult proves that a distance which 
before had been considered as 
around ten miles, is three hundred 
and twenty-four feet; but “there 
can, of course, be no disputing the 
elucidations of science, or facts 
demonstrated by mathematical proc- 
ess, however incredible they may 
appear per se.” There is much 
scientific lore, and scientific names 
are frequent. The company en- 
camps for the night at the end of 
Kearney Street; the next morning, 
a group of “natives” gathers about 
their camp. These “natives” are 
of diminutive stature, and are in 
reality only dirty children, making 
mud pies. But to Phoenix and his 
party they are a new race, the zeal 
for discovery is so much in evi- 
dence. The savans are “constantly 
jotting down some object of in- 
terest,” and one of them records 
the “natives.” Phoenix continues: 


“From the notes of Dr. Bigguns 
[the ethnologist], I transcribe the 
following description of this deeply 
interesting people: 
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the wood make bustling prepara- 
tions for going forth into the un- 
known and unexplored world be- 
yond the forest: 

“Finally they set off . . . heavily 
laden with savans, scientific in- 
struments . . . surveying chain...” 
chainbearers, etc. They discover a 
strange tree: “By triangulation, 
Lord Long-legs determined its 
altitude, Herr Spider measured its 
circumference at the base... .” 
They discover a railroad and call 
the hard rails “parallels of latitude.” 
When the train rushes by, they 
decide that it is the “Vernal Equi- 
nox”; they know it to be midsum- 
mer, but the scientific explanations 
of Professor Snail are accepted, 
and due entry is made of the 
decision. The professors deluge 
the company with long scientific 
names meaning nothing. They all 
camp in a region of “vast caverns of 
stone,” a deserted town, where they 
find some abandoned wax-works 
and decide that here is Man him- 
self, “preserved in a fossil state.” 
They make an “official report” of 
the wax figures, since much time is 
“given up to writing voluminous 
accounts” of marvels. Then Profes- 
sor Woodlouse gets out their an- 
cient records, to consult the 
description of Man there set down. 
The Professor reads aloud to the 
company: 


“In ye time of our fathers Man 
still walked ye earth, as by tradition 
we know. It was a creature of 


exceeding great size... with a 
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““Kearney Street native ... 
height, two feet nine inches; hair, 
white; complexion, dirt color; eyes, 
blue; no front teeth; opal at ex- 
tremity of nose; dress .. . of 
bluish bombazine . . . ornamented 
down the front with crotchet work 
of molasses candy . . .; occupation, 
erecting small pyramids of dirt 
and water; ... religious _ belief, 
obscure... 


Phoenix’s explorers find a bottle 


35 


loose skin, sometimes of one color, 
sometimes of many, the which it 
was able to cast at will; . . . It had 
a sort of feathers on its head such 
as hath a rat, but longer.... 
When it was stirred with happi- 
ness, it leaked water from its eyes. 
..+ Two Mans being together, 
they uttered noises . . . like this: 
“Haw-haw-haw—dam good, dam 


of whiskey and bring it in as a 


specimen “of the products of the country.” Twain’s explorers find 
a bottle of whiskey, and many of them get drunk; the leaders pour 
the liquor out, but are careful to retain a bit for experiment and for 
preservation in the museum. “Slippery Bill,” one of Phoenix’s 
trusted chainmen, becomes intoxicated and dances for the amuse- 
ment of the “natives.” The Tumble-Bug is the clown of Mark 
Twain’s piece; it is he who gets drunk first and comes to announce 
the finding of the whiskey, with many a hiccough. 


The frontier humor dealt largely in smells; also in the phys- 
iological processes of both men and animals. But Phoenix and 
Twain strike a note of variation in shrouding the excrement of 
animals under pseudoscientific terms: 


Phoenix finds that Kearney Street 
“is densely populated and smells 
of horses. Its surface is intersected 
with many pools of sulphuretted 
protoxide of hydrogen. .. .” 


Mark Twain’s expedition finds a 
“round, flattish mass,” an “isoperi- 
mental protuberance . . . lamel- 
libranchiate in its formation.” The 
Tumble Bug pronounces it a “rich 
and noble property,” and offers “to 
manufacture it into spheres of ex- 
ceeding grace.”2% 


Because of “the innumerable villages of pigs” on his line of march, 
Phoenix suggests that the name of the route be changed from the 


** Before Mark Twain, Phoenix had turned his attention to the labors of the lowly 
tumblebug. See his “Patent Attachment for the Alleviation of Tumble Bugs,” reproduced 
in Stewart, John Phoenix, p. 189. In Phoenix's drawing, the “emancipated bug” is 
standing on his head, gleefully kicking his heels in the air. Perhaps there is a sug- 
gestion here for Mark Twain’s drunken, clowning Tumble-Bug. 
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“Central Route” to the “Scentral Route.” In Mark’s sketch, “that 
intolerable stinking scavenger, the Tumble-Bug,” is reprimanded be- 
cause he smells of the stable. Along Kearney Street, Phoenix finds 
“several specimens of a vegetable substance” which he classifies as 
“the stalkus cabbagiensis”; and the only mention of a vegetable in 
Twain’s sketch is in his comparison of the neck of the whiskey 
bottle to “a section of a cabbage stalk divided transversely.” 


Phoenix feels that he and his Twain writes of his expedition: 


party must be objects of general in- 
terest. He announces that “profiles” 
of himself and two of his officials 


“How the members were banqueted 
and glorified, and talked about! 
Everywhere that one of them 


have been “executed in black court 
plaster” and are on display at a 
business house, where they “may be 
seen for a short time.” 


showed himself, straightway there 
was a crowd to gape and stare at 
him.” 


The general parallelism of these two pieces and the multiple 
coincidences of detail are surely beyond the possibilities of pure 
chance. The chief similarity seems to lie in the scientific descriptions 
of the “natives” of Kearney Street and of the “extinct species, Man,” 
although there is a reversal in idea between the discovery of a “new” 
race and that of an old, extinct one. Finally, Mark Twain may 
have derived the whole fantastic idea on which he bases his sketch— 
that of having the “animals of the wood” set forth as surveyors and 
engineers—from this same Kearney Street foray; for in Phoenix’s 
sketch the notes of Dr. Dunshunner, the chief geologist, comment 
on “The beautiful idea, originated by Col. Benton, that buffaloes 
and other wild animals are the pioneer engineers.” 

The delicacy of humor concealed in what has been called ‘ ‘the 
immemorial gesture of derision”—the thumb against the nose and 
the fingers spread apart—made it a favorite item on the frontier; it 
was “sure fire.” It has been argued, with some justice, that “the 
world’s humor has always dealt grossly with death” ;** nevertheless, 
the linking of this thumb-to-the-nose motif with the idea of death 
is decidedly not a commonplace, and here Mark Twain follows 
Phoenix in a striking innovation. Furthermore, both humorists use 
this novel combination in hoaxes; for Phoenix, as well as Twain, 
was an adept in the art of hoaxing the “too credulous reader.” 
Compare this evidence from their pages: 

** DeVoto, op. cit., p. 153. 
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“The Death of Squibob” 
. . . | had the mournful satisfaction 
of being with him in his last 
moments, and of closing one of 
his eyes. I say one of his eyes, for 
the other persisted in remaining 
partly open, and his... coun- 
tenance, even in death, preserves 
that ineffable wink ... which so 
eminently characterized him. . . . I 
found him evidently well aware of 
his approaching end, and calm and 


“The Petrified Man” 


... The body was in a sitting 
posture .. .; the attitude was pen- 
sive, the right thumb resting 
against the side of the nose; the 
left thumb partially supported the 
chin, the forefinger pressing the 
inner corner of the left eye and 
drawing it partly open; the right 
eye was closed, and the fingers of 
the right hand spread apart [!]. 
... The verdict of the jury was 


that “deceased came to his death 
from protracted exposure”... 


resigned.... He was... seized 
with an alarming paroxysm, during 
which his hands were extended in 
a right line from the tip of his 
nose, the fingers separated and 
“twiddling” in a convulsive man- 
ner.”5 


Squibob is “calm and resigned”; Mark Twain’s man is “pensive.” 
Each has one eye “partly open,” one eye closed in a wink; and the 


most noteworthy circumstance is that each meets the moment of 
death in the ancient attitude which means “sold.”?" 

Squibob “passes away,” and Phoenix leaves the room for a time; 
upon his return, he is surprised to find the deceased one sitting up 
in bed. Squibob speaks: “. . . By George! I quite forgot my last 
words—T his is the last of earth!—I still live!!—1 wisH THE CONSTI- 


TUTION TO BE PRESERVED! !!—HeERE’s LucK!!!!’” Then lying down, 
and closing one eye he expired—this time “positively without re- 
serve.” And the “last words” of poor Squibob appear to have found 
echoes in at least two sketches by Mark Twain.** 


°5 Phoenixiana, pp. 177-178. 

*° First published in the Territorial Enterprise of Oct. 5, 1862; reprinted in Benson, 
Op. cit., p. 175. 

*"Mr. DeVoto has suggested that Dan De Quille’s “solar-armor” story probably 
produced the “Petrified Man” (op. cit., p. 137). But item for item, Mark’s sketch is much 
closer to that of Phoenix than to De Quille’s, which describes a suit of India-rubber, plays 
upon extremes of heat and cold, and attaches an icicle eighteen inches long to its victim's 
nose. 
*®In “The Great French Duel,” Mark Twain descrils.s the painstaking care with 
which M. Gambetta makes his choice of “last words” before going out to fight a duel, 
only to forget them when he is actually on the field of honor (A Tramp Abroad, chap. 
viii). In his little sketch, “Last Words of Great Men,” from all the famous “last words” 
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Readers familiar with Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Twain 
will remember the account of the Whittier birthday dinner, an event 
of the night of December 17, 1877. On this occasion Mark Twain 
gave a speech in which he burlesqued Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Holmes, who were all present among the guests. This speech—“the 
amazing mistake, the bewildering blunder, the cruel catastrophe”— 
was not in the nature of a triumph for Mark Twain. The diners 
who sat there were petrified with horror at this sacrilege against 
the hallowed literary trinity. “It was a fatality,” to quote William 
Dean Howells. “One of those sorrows into which a man walks 
with his eyes wide open, no one knows why.”*® Although it is 
still not possible to say “wherefore,” it may now be possible to show 
“wherefrom.” For John Phoenix had once published an enlighten- 
il.g critique on a certain poem of Emerson’s. The correspondences 
are easily recognized in what appears below: 


JOHN PHOENIX MARK TWAIN’S SPEECH 

The following lines published in “... and pretty soon they [Emer- 
the Atlantic Monthly by R. W. son, Longfellow, and Holmes] 
Emerson, Esq., have attracted much got out a greasy old deck and went 
attention . . . from the fact that to playing euchre. ... Mr. Emer- 
nobody can understand ... what son dealt, looked at his hand, shook 
the man means: his head, says— 

““T am the doubter and the doubt’ 


—and calmly bunched the hands 


BrAHMA 


If the red slayer think he slays 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle 
ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


The fact is, that Emerson has 
lately learned the game of Euchre, 
and being fascinated therewith, 
wished to express his feelings on 


and went to shuffling for a new 

layout. Says he: 

“*They reckon ill who leave me 
out; 

They know not well the subtle 
ways I keep. 

I pass and deal again!’ 

Hang’d if he didn’t go ahead and 

do it, too! Oh, he was a cool one! 


available Mark selects “I still live” (attributed to Daniel Webster), and follows it with 
“This is the last of earth” (attributed to John Quincy Adams). And he makes Queen 
Elizabeth say, “Oh, I would give my kingdom for one moment more—I have forgotten 
my last words.” See The Curious Republic of Gondour, and Other Whimsical Sketches 
(New York, 1919), pp. 132-140. This sketch was first printed in the Buffalo Express, 


Sept. 11, 1869 


*° Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography: The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens (New York, 1912), Il, 606. 
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the subject....A little careful ...I see by Mr. Emerson’s eye 
consideration of the terms used he judged he had ’em. He had 
convinces one of this at once. This already corralled two tricks. ... 
[sic] “the red slayer” refers to the So now he kind of lifts a little in 
Right Bower (probably the Jack of his chair and . . . down he fetched 
Hearts) ; “the slain” is undoubtedly a right bower. . . .”*4 

the Left Bower, not guarded, and 

you perceive that Emerson probably 

euchered his adversary by “pass- 

ing,” keeping the Ace and some 

strong cards, and coming again 

after the Bowers were out.... 

This explanation is made to save 

Emerson’s reputation in the mat- 


Such an oddity as this—the bizarre combination of the transcenden- 
tal Emerson, the roistering game of euchre, and identical lines from 
the mystical poem, “Brahma”—is not likely to have been twice 
assembled, spontaneously, in two separate brains. 

And there are various isolated passages in Phoenix which seem 
to recall correspondences in the work of Twain.** Consideration 


must be given to the well-known “mustard anecdote,” which may 
have been a common story of the time; at any rate, it reached print 
in the pages of John Phoenix as early as 1855, and bears the stamp 
of the Phoenix brand of humor. According to Phoenix, Captain B. 
visited an army camp just as “O. B.” was going in to dine at a 
small pine table on which a servant placed a large tin pan full of 
boiled rice, and a broken bottle half full of mustard. 


*° First appeared in the Mobile Register, Dec. 9, 1857; reprinted in Stewart, op. cit., 
pp. 190-191. Professor Stewart calls this “explanation” Phoenix’s “last sniping shot 
at the haziness of the romantics.” 

*? Paine, Mark Twain, Ill, 1645-1646. 

*2 For instance, a Californian of Phoenix’s acquaintance beseeches the tollgatherers 
who wish to collect toll from him at the Mission Dolores, “Oh, don’t bother me, gentle- 
men... I’m an orphan boy!” (Phoenixiana, p. 75). When Mark Twain grows weary 
of having the “Queen’s Chair” pointed out to him in Gibraltar, he pleads with his 
officious guide: “Sir, I am a helpless orphan in a foreign land. . Don’t—now don’t 
inflict that . . . old legend on me any more today!” (Innocents Abroad, chap. vii). 

In addition, Phoenix describes the farewell scene as a steamer leaves the dock. He 
knows none of the passengers, but hates to seem entirely without friends; he shouts 
“Good bye, Colonel,” and “thirty-four respectable gentlemen” take off their hats 
(Phoenixiana, pp. 190-191). Mark Twain has written satirically on the American 
surplusage of “Colonels” and similar titles, in at least three passages (Life om the Missis- 
sippi, chap. xlvi, and The Gilded Age, chaps. i and v). 
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. .. The Captain looked despairingly around—there was nothing else. 
“Abe,” said O. B. . . . “are you fond of boiled rice?” 
“Well, no,” said Abe. . . . “I can’t say that I am.... 
“Ah,” replied Lawrence coolly, “well, just help yourself to the mus- 

tard!”88 


” 


At a stage-station on the plains Mark Twain was trying to eat a 
meal of stale bread, condemned army bacon, and “Slumgullion,” 
but he could not. And when he looked at “that melancholy vinegar- 
cruet,” he tells us: 


. ». I thought of the anecdote . . . of the traveler who sat down to a 
table which had nothing on it but a mackerel and a pot of mustard. He 
asked the landlord if this was all. The landlord said: “All! . . . I should 
think there was enough mackerel there for six.” “But I don’t like 
mackerel.” “Oh—then help yourself to the mustard.”*4 


Mark’s anecdote is much nearer to the version of Phoenix than to 
Artemus Ward’s “Bakin an Cabbidge” story.*® In Mark’s “last 
hoax” on the reader, a paragraph in “The Double-Barrelled De- 
tective Story,” there is found the following line: *. . . far in the 
empty sky, a solitary oesophagus slept upon motionless wing. . . .”** 
This idea may have been suggested by Phoenix, who quotes lines 
from Poe’s “Al Aaraaf,” and then comments: “. . . Observe that 
note: ‘The Albatross is said to sleep on the wing.’ Who said so? I 
should like to know. Buffon didn’t mention it; neither does 
Audubon. Coleridge, who made the habits of that rare bird a study, 
never found it out. . . .”** Phoenix believes that Poe’s sole reason 
for deceiving the reading public by inventing this fanciful habit for 
the albatross, was that he was faced with the desperate alternative of 
using Aoss to rhyme with toss. The whimsicality of Phoenix’s 
thought throughout the albatross passage would have appealed im- 
measurably to Mark Twain. In another whimsical mood, Phoenix 
once remarked in the pages of the sophisticated Knickerbocker, the 


88 Phoenixiana, p. 211. 

°* Roughing It, chap. iv. 

*® Yet Mr. DeVoto calls Mark’s anecdote a “reminiscence of Ward.” Incidentally, 
it should be chserved that Mr. DeVoto has misquoted Mark Twain in connection with 
the mustard story. Mark’s meal was not mackerel and mustard, as Mr. DeVoto states 
(op. cit., p. 220); Mark was only remembering the mustard anecdote. 

8° Harper's Magazine, CIV, 264 ff. (Jan., 1902). Collected in The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg and Other Stories and Essays (New York, 1900). 

87 Phoenixiana, p. 76. 
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New Yorker of its day, that Longfellow’s recently published Hia- 
watha was a poem “which it strikes me any one might have waited 
to read, six months at least, and probably longer, with satisfaction 
and advantage.”** This pronouncement might have been cut from 
one piece with Mark Twain’s terse comment on Jane Austen: “A 
very good library may be started just by leaving Jane Austen out 
of it.” And both humorists developed a fellow feeling for King 
Herod.*® 


As to general similarity in subjects treated by Phoenix and 
Twain, the list is an extensive one;*® and there are occasional verbal 
reminiscences of the earlier humorist scattered through Mark’s 
lines.** Parallel uses of the various “devices” of verbal humor might 
be presented from the works of the two men; but the scope of this 


*® Later collected in the volume, Sguibob Papers, p. 190; see Stewart, op. cit., pp. 
184, 233. 

*° Phoenix makes moan that the crying of his infant daughter robs him of his 
nightly rest, and adds, “I begin to adore the memory of Herod, and wish a similar 
character ruled Mobile . . .” (letter sent from Mobile to Derby’s mother, March 15, 1859; 
see Stewart, John Phoenix, p. 192). This recalls Mark’s fear that his eldest child might 
have destroyed a part of his Mississippi manuscript, and his anguished cry, “If so, O 
for the return of the lamented Herod!” See Mark Twain's Letters (New York, 1917), 
I, 241; a letter to Howells, dated Dec. 18, 1874. Since Phoenix’s quip on Herod was 
presumably unpublished in his lifetime or in Twain's there is quite possibly no con- 
nection here; on the other hand, such a quip spreads far by word of mouth, and this 
one might have traveled up and down the river on which Mark Twain was a pilot in this 
year of 1859. In one passage, Mr. Stewart enters this attractive field of conjecture: 
“. . . we may recall that Derby frequently traveled between St. Louis and New Orleans 
by steamer in the late fifties; it would be interesting to know whether Sam Clemens was 
ever his pilot” (op. cit., p. 199). 

*° Besides the treatment of astronomy, grand opera, legal phraseology, and assemblies 
of women which Mr. DeVoto has noted (op. cit., pp. 165, 167), both humorists give 
whimsical discourses on fleas, dentistry, and “spiritual mediums”; and both burlesque 
dramatic reviews and newspaper correspondence addressed to themselves. Both, also, 
burlesque bad poetry: compare the poem in which Mr. Mudge laments the death of 
“Jeames,” who was “accidently shot on the bank of the peacus river” (Phoenixiana, 
p. 131), with Mark Twain’s plaintive ballad, “He Done His Level Best” (Sketches New 
and Old, pp. 84-85); in each case the poem is contributed by an admirer of the hero 
celebrated, with the request that it be printed in the paper. In addition, each humorist 
tells of his experiences as temporary newspaper editor in the absence of the regular 
editor; and each describes the lack of enthusiasm for his methods which the editor exhibits 
on returning (Phoenixiana, pp. 93-115; and Twain’s “How I Edited an Agricultural 
Paper,” Sketches New and Old, p. 307). However, it must be noted that such topics as 
burlesques of spiritualists, dramatic reviews, and bad poetry are widely used by other 
humorists than Derby. 

“1 For example, Phoenix remarks of a man who has spoken slightingly of his 
literary efforts, “I pity that person, and forgive him.” This comment, with variations, 
became a favorite with Mark Twain for use in like circumstances. And Phoenix’s 
exclamation on taking a drink of bad liquor, “Turpentine and aqua fortis!” is echoed 
by Mark Twain’s “Turpentine, aqua fortis, and brimstone!” on a similar occasion. 
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discussion permits the use of but one, as an illustration of technique 
—that of euphemizing a painful truth.*? One fact, however, should 
be stressed: it is significant that Twain follows Phoenix in shunning 
the device of cacography, except on rare occasions, in spite of the 


fact that this device was inordinately popular among the funny men 
of the period.** 


An examination made with regard to dates will show that the 
passages selected from Twain’s work and presented here as sug- 
gesting influences from Phoenix, range from the “Petrified Man” 
story of October 5, 1862, to the “solitary oesophagus” which “slept 
upon motionless wing” in 1902—representing forty years of Mark 
Twain’s life as an author. That is a long time for an “influence” to 
persist, however faintly. The records offer evidence that Mark 
Twain had an opportunity to know of Phoenix in his youth; he 
speaks directly of the California humorist in his middle life, and 
again in the reminiscences of his later years.** 


It is extremely doubtful whether Mark Twain had the slightest 
sense of guilt in his relationship to John Phoenix. For years he be- 
lieved himself to be the most original of men, and once denounced 
plagiarism as “a crime I never have committed in my life.”** Later, 
however, he found out that he had stolen, quite unconsciously, the 


** Phoenix relates that “Joe Bowers the elder,” who was “engaged in business as a 
malefactor,” finally “ended his career of usefulness, by falling from a cart in which he 
had been standing, addressing a numerous audience, and in which fall he unfortunately 
broke his neck” (Phoenixiana, pp. 221-222). The same trick of literary comedy is 
employed in the passage in which Twain speaks of a man who was hanged as having 
“received painful injuries which terminated in his death.” But, again, it must be stated 
that such devices are generally used by other humorists than Derby. 

“* For example, Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, Bill Arp, and Josh Billings. 
In the periodicals of San Francisco, however, “. . . the trend was toward . . . a distinctive 
thing that Bret Harte had and . . . that was the very character of Mark Twain. It had 
flashed out in the Gold Rush with John Phoenix. . . . What the San Franciscans dis- 
covered was that their western humor need not be illiterate.” See G. Ezra Dane (ed.), 
Letters from the Sandwich Islands . . . by Mark Twain (Stanford University Press, 1938), 
Introduction, p. vii. 

“*DeVoto has noted that the May 1, 1852, issue of the Carpet Bag, which contained 
the earliest sketch by Mark Twain that has been discovered—“The Dandy Frightening 
the Squatter’—contained also a drawing by John Phoenix. If Mark Twain read the 
Carpet Bag around the time when his own sketch appeared in it, he must have known 
something of the work of Phoenix; Mark was then seventeen years old. In Roughing It, 
published when he was thirty-seven, Mark relates a humorous anecdote of a soldier stationed 
at Fort Yuma, and remarks that the story has been “attributed to John Phoenix” (chap. 
lvi). And in the Autobiography (I, 25-26), he tells a Phoenix story which was passed 
on to him by General Grant, and speaks of Phoenix as “a West Point man.” 

Letters, 1, 182. 
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dedication of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Songs in Many Keys, and 
had used it as the dedication for his own Innocents Abroad ;** there- 
upon, his opinions on plagiarism suffered a sea change. In 1875 he 
went so far as to write to Howells: “I would not wonder if I am 
the worst literary thief in the world, without knowing it.” 

George Horatio Derby died in 1861, at the age of thirty-eight, 
and “John Phoenix” ceased to exist. There is no intention here to 
display Mark Twain as rising from the ashes of the Phoenix in the 
fabulous way of the legend; but enough textual evidence has been 
presented to show that John Phoenix served Mark Twain well.** 
Certainly, Twain’s connections with the Southern and Southwestern 
humorists should not be minimized;** but neither should an at- 
tempt be made to narrow his “influences” to that group alone. Mark 
Twain is a synthesis of American humor. Constance Rourke was 
near the truth when she said that his “scope was nation-wide, be- 
cause of the quality of his imagination. . . .”"*® And Mr. DeVoto’s 
statement is at least questionable when he writes of John Phoenix: 
“His work was somehow amusing . . . but he suggested nothing 
whatever to Mark Twain.”*° 

** Autobiography, 1, 238-242; see also Letters, 1, 267; Il, 732. Evidences of Mark 
Twain's photographic memory of what he read and his keen retentiveness of what he heard, 
are to be found elsewhere. The sensitive plates of his mind would have been especially 
receptive to humorous material, printed or oral, as the field in which he himself was 
a skilled practitioner. 

“" Mr. Stewart offers as “a good example of that process of folk-lore by which the 
great grow greater by assuming the exploits of the less,” the fact that in 1935 in their 
book, I Wish I’d Said That, Jack Goodman and Albert Rice attribute to Mark Twain a 
story originated by Phoenix. (See Stewart, John Phoenix, p. 203; the story appears in 
Phoenixiana, pp. 113-115.) 

*8In 1915 Mr. Pattee (op. cit., p. 28) ranked Phoenix above Longstreet, Harris, and 
Baldwin; but present-day critics place the humor of character and environment in which 
the Longstreet group excelled—“the comedy of background, custom, and character” (Blair, 
op. cit., p. 62)—on a higher level than the humor of mere verbal devices of which Phoenix 
Was a consummate master. 


“* American Humor: A Study of the National Character (New York, 1931), p. 219. 
*° Op. cit., p. 166. 
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POE'S “PALAESTINE” 


J. O. BAILEY 
The University of North Carolina 


T IS GENERALLY recognized that Poe’s essay on “Palaestine” 

is a compilation." But I am not aware that it has been studied 
to find out what Poe did to his material in compiling it. The essay 
is drawn chiefly from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, with perhaps a sentence 
from the Britannica, as the following parallels show. I am quoting 
the entire essay (with the sentences numbered to indicate their 
order, for later reference) and the passages from which Poe copied 
more or less verbatim. 


“Palaestine”? Cyclopaedia*® 
I. PALAESTINE derives its name from It derived its name of Palestine 
the Philistaei, who inhabited the from the Palestines, or Philistines. 
coast of Judaea. . « » (Palestine, AAV)... 
Philistines, who inhabited the west- 
ern coasts... but it was more 


commonly called Judaea. . . . (“Ca- 
naan,” VI)* 


2. It has also been called “The Christians, as well as Jews, have 
Holy Land,” as being the scene of dignified it with the title of “Holy 
the birth, sufferings, and death of Land”... chiefly because it was 
our Redeemer. the native country of Jesus Christ, 
and the scene on which he accom- 
plished the great work of our 
redemption. (“Palestine,” XXVII) 


*See James A. Harrison (ed.), The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 
1902), “Introduction,” XIV, v-vi. “Palaestine” was first published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, Il, 152-153 (Feb., 1836). 

[bid., XIV, 1-5. 

* Abraham Rees, The Cyclopaedia (First American Edition; Philadelphia: Bradford, 
Murray, Fairman and Co., n. d. [1810-24]). 

*Rees’s Cyclopaedia is unpaged. Instead of using footnotes, I am placing in paren- 
theses after each passage a notation to indicate the article from which I took it and the 
volume containing the article. Sometimes I found one article in the Cyclopaedia dupli- 
cating another in large measure and verbatim. For instance, the article on “Canaan” has 
many passages exactly like passages in the article on “Palestine.” In such cases, I am 
citing one place where the passage occurs. When the same passage is in two articles 
that Poe used, it is impossible to ascertain from which he took it. 
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3. It was bounded on the north 
by Syria, on the east by Arabia 
Deserta, on the south by Arabia 
Petraea, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean. 


4. The principal divisions of the 
country were Galilea in the north, 
Samaria in the middle, and Judaea 
in the south. 


5. This country is at present under 
the Turkish yoke; and the oppres- 
sion which it now experiences, as 
well as the visible effects of the 
divine displeasure, not only during 
the reign of Titus, and afterwards 
in the inundations of the northern 
barbarians, but also of the Saracens 
and Crusaders, are more than suf- 
ficient to have reduced this country, 
which has been extolled by Moses, 
and even by Julian the Apostate, 
for its fecundity, to its present con- 
dition of a desert. 


6. Galilea, the northern division, is 
divided by Josephus into Upper 
Galilea, called Galilea of the Gen- 
tiles—because inhabited by heathen 
nations—and Lower Galilea, which 
was adjacent to the sea of Tiberias, 
and which contained the tribes of 
Zebulon and Ashur. 


It is bounded by Mount Libanus, 
which divides it from Syria, on the 
north; by Mount Hermon, which 
separates it from Arabia Deserta, 
on the east; by the mountains of 
Seir and the desarts of Arabia 
Petraea, on the south; and by the 
Mediterranean sea on the west.® 


. . « Moses has described its fertility 
and productiveness.... The fe- 
cundity of Palestine has been ex- 
tolled even by Julian the Apostate. 
... The visible effects of divine 
displeasure ... not only under 
Titus Vespasian, but much more 
since that emperor’s time, in the 
inundations of the northern bar- 
barians, of the Saracens, and of the 
more cruel and destructive Chris- 
tians, during the holy war, and the 
oppression it now feels under the 
Turkish yoke, are causes more than 
sufficient to have reduced the far 
greater part of the country into a 
mere desert. (“Palestine,” XXVII) 


This province was divided into Up- 
per and Lower Galilee. The former 
. . . was called “Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles” . . . because it lay contiguous 
to the heathen nations. The latter, 
or Lower Galilee, was so called on 
account of its situation, being low 
and flat in comparison of the other. 


° This information appears in Rees’s Cyclopaedia in several places, but in various arrange- 
ments. Perhaps Poe merely rearranged the information. I found the order of north- 
east-south-west in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (3d ed.; Edinburgh: A. Bell and C. 


MacFarquhar, 1797), “Palestine,” XIII, 670. 


| 
| 
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7. Galilea was a very populous 
country, containing, according to 
Josephus, two hundred and four 
cities and towns, and paying two 
hundred talents in tribute. 


8. The middle district, Samaria, 
had its origin in a division of the 
people of Israel into two distinct 
kingdoms, during the reign of 
Jeroboam. 


g. One of these kingdoms, called 
Judah, consisted of such as adhered 
to the house of David, comprising 
the two tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. 

10. The other ten tribes retained 
the name of Israelites under Jero- 


boam. 


11. Their capital was Samaria, 
which also became the name of 
their country. 


12. The Samaritans and people of 
Judaea were bitter enemies. 


13. The former differed in many 
respects from the strictness of the 
Mosaic law. 


14. Among the Judaeans, the name 
of Samaritan was a term of re- 
proach. 


15. The southern division, Judaea, 
did not assume that name until 


...and included the tribes of 
Asher, Zabulon, Naphtali, and 
Issachar . . . . (“Galilee,” XVI) 


This country was .. . in its flour- 
ishing state, so full of towns and 
villages, that Josephus . . . informs 
us, the least of them contained 
15,000 souls....As the country 
was very fertile, it was of course 
very populous. (“Galilee,” XVI) 


Its origin was in the time of 
Rehoboam; under whose reign, a 
division was made of the people 
of Israel into two distinct king- 
doms. (“Samaritans,” XXXII) 


One of these kingdoms, called 
Judah, consisted of such as adhered 
to Rehoboam, and the house of 
David ... . (“Samaritans,” XXXII) 


. .. the other retained the ancient 
name of Israelites, under the com- 
mand of Jeroboam. (“Samaritans,” 
XXXII) 


The capital of the state of these 
latter was Samaria; and hence it 
was that they were denominated 
Samaritans. (“Samaritans,” XXXII) 


It did not assume the name of 
Judea, till after the return of the 
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after the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity—though 
it had been called long before “the 
kingdom of Judah” in opposition 
to that of Israel. 


16. After the return, the tribe of 
Judah settled first at Jerusalem; but 
afterwards spreading over the whole 
country, gave it the name of 
“Judaea.” 


17. The only rivers of any note 
in Palaestine are the Jordanes, and 
the Leontes, which latter passes 
through the northern extremity of 


Galilea. 


18. The Jordan, according to a 
curious story of Philip the Tetrarch, 
has its origin in a lake called Phiala, 
about ten miles north of Caesarea 
of Samochon. 


19. This is said to have been ascer- 
tained by throwing into the lake 
some straw which came out where 
the river emerges from the ground, 
after having run fifteen miles be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 


20. Mannert, the German, thinks 
this fabulous, and places the source 
of the river in Mount Panceas, in 
the province of Dan. 


21. The Jordan holds a south- 
westerly course—flows through the 
lake Samochon, or Samochonites, 
or as it is called in the Bible, 
Merom; after which, proceeding 


Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
though it had been denominated, 
long before, the kingdom of Judah, 
in opposition to that of Israel. 
(“Judea,” XX) 

After their return, this tribe .. . 
settled first at Jerusalem .. . and 


then spread through the whole 
country, so that the name of 


Jehudah and Jehudim extended it- 
self to all the rest. (“Judea,” XX) 


Jordan ... which had its source 
in the lake of Phiala, about 10 miles 
N. of that of Samochon; which 
origin of the river was ascertained 
by Philip the Tetrarch. .. . (“Jor- 
dan,” XX) 


. . - Philip the Tetrarch who made 
the experiment of throwing some 
straw or chaff into the lake, which 
came out at the Panion, or Paneas, 
where the river emerges out of the 
earth, after having run about 120 
furlongs under ground. (“Jordan,” 
XX) 


The course of the Jordan is mostly 
southward, bending a few degrees 
toward the west.... it passes 
through the Samochonite lake. . . . 
Thence it proceeds still southwest- 
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onwards till received by the sea 
of Tiberias, or lake of Genesareth, 
it emerges from this, and is finally 
lost in the Dead Sea. 


22. In ancient times it overflowed 
its bank annually, about the period 
of early harvest; and thus differing 
from most other rivers, which 
generally swell in the winter, it 
was supposed to have a subter- 
raneous communication with the 
Nile. 


23. But now, we can perceive no 
rise, which is probably owing to the 
channel having been deepened by 
the swiftness of the current. 


24. The name is supposed to be 


derived from the Hebrew “Jarden,” 
on account of the river’s rapid 
descent through the country. 


25. The Dead Sea, called also 
Asphaltites, from the “asphaltos” 
or bitumen, which it throws up, 
is situated in Judaea, and near one 
hundred miles long and twenty- 
five broad: but it is called by 


Tacitus “Lacus immenso ambitu.” 


26. Its waters are extremely salt; 
but the vapours exhaled from them 
are found not to be so pestilential 
as they have been usually repre- 
sented. 


27. It is supposed that the thirteen 
cities, of which Sodom and Gomor- 
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ward through a plain and desert of 
about 60 miles, and falls into the 
Asphaltite lake. (“Jordan,” XX) 


This river, it is said, constantly 
overflowed its banks about the time 
of the early harvest,...and in 
this respect differed from other 
rivers, which commonly swell most 
during the winter. This inunda- 
tion has been ascribed to its subter- 
raneous communication with the 


Nile. (“Jordan,” XX) 


Modern travellers inform us, that 
it is no longer subject to these 
overflowings: because, as they con- 
ceive, it has, by the rapidity of its 
current, worn its channel deeper 
than formerly. . . . (“Jordan,” 
XX) 


Jordan, in Hebrew Jarden, is de- 
rived from jerad, descendit, or jar- 
den, descensus, from its rapid 
descent through that country. (“Jor- 
dan,” XX) 


ASPHALTITE Lake . . . socalled 
from the great quantity of bitumen, 
called asphaltum, which it pro- 
duces. It has also been called the 
Dead Sea. . . . (“Asphaltite Lake,” 
IIT) 


...the extreme saltness of the 
water... . but it is not true... 
that its exhalations are pestiferous 
so as to destroy birds flying over 
it. (“Asphaltite Lake,” ITT) 


Its origin has been ascribed to the 
submersion of the vale of Siddim, 
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rah, as mentioned in the Bible, are 
the chief, were destroyed by a vol- 
cano, and once occupied the site of 
the Dead Sea. 


28. Earthquakes are now frequent 
in the country. 


29. Volumes of smoke are observed 
to issue from the lake, and new 
crevices are daily found on its 
margin. 


30. The country is mountainous. 


31. The range of Libanus, so named 
on account of their snowy sum- 
mits, from the Hebrew “Lebanon,” 
white, is imperfectly defined. 


32. The principal part of them lies 
towards the north of Galilea, but 
the name of Libanus is sometimes 
given to several chains, which run 
through the whole extent of Pal- 
aestine. 


33. Between two of these ranges 
lay a valley so beautiful that some 
have called it a terrestrial Paradise; 
though situated in a much higher 
region than the greater part of the 
country, it enjoys perpetual spring 
—the trees are always green, and 


the orchards full of fruit. 


34. Libanus has been famed for its 
cedars. 


where once stood, according to 
common report, the three cities 
which perished, in the miraculous 
conflagration, with those of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. ... Strabo, how- 
ever, reckoned thirteen of these 
cities, of which Sodom was the 
capital; and he adds, that they were 
overthrown by a violent earth- 
quake occasioned by subterraneous 


fire... . (“Asphaltite Lake,” III) 


..columns of smoke... are 
now and then observed to arise 
from the lake. (“Asphaltite Lake,” 
III) 


... Libanus ... takes its name, 
as some say from the Hebrew laban, 
on account of the whiteness of its 
summits. . . . (“Lebanon,” XXII) 
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35- Mount Carmel is a celebrated 
mountain, properly belonging to 
Samaria, but on which the Syrians 


had an altar, but not a temple, 
dedicated to their god Carmelus. 


36. A priest of this deity, according 
to Tacitus, (Lib. 2, cap. 78,) fore- 
told the accession of Vespasian to 
the throne. 


37. The principal towns in Galilea 
were Dio-Caesarea, Jotapata or 
Gath, Genesareth, and Tiberias. 


38. Tiberias was built by Herod, 
near the lake of the same name, 
and called after the emperor. 


39. After the taking of Jerusalem, 
there was at Tiberias a succession 
of Hebrew judges, till about the 
time of the abdication of Diocletian 
and Maximianus. 


40. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, 
says that a Hebrew copy of St. 
John, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
was kept in this city. 


41. The chief cities of Samaria were 
Neapolis, Antipatris, Archelais, 
Apollonia, Samaria, and Caesarea. 


42. Caesarea was the principal, and 


was anciently called “Turris 


Stratonis.” 


43. It was much embellished by 
Herod, who named it Caesarea in 
honour of Augustus—and was the 
station of the Roman governors. 
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CARMELUS ...a deity of the 
Syrians, who inhabited the vicinity 
of mount Carmel. He had an altar, 
but no temple. (“Carmelus,” VII) 


Tacitus (Hist. II, 78) says, that a 
priest of this deity predicted to 
Vespasian that he should be em- 
peror. (“Carmelus,” VII) 


... after the taking of Jerusalem, 
there was at Tiberias a succession 
of Hebrew judges and doctors till 
the fourth century. (“Tiberias,” 
XXXVII) 


Epiphanius says that a Hebrew 
translation of St. John, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, was kept in this 
city. (“Tiberias,” XXXVII) 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis. . . . 
(“Epiphanius,” XTV) 


. . . Caesarea-Stratonis, or the town 
of Strato, was the metropolis of 
Palestine. . . . (“Caesarea,” VI) 


. . . Herod the Great built on the 
site of it a large city, with many 
stately marble buildings, a theatre 
of stone, a capacious amphitheatre, 
and an admirable haven, with 
marble edifices and towers... . 
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44. Samaria was situated on Mount 
Sameron, and was the residence of 
the kings of Israel, from the time of 
Omri, its founder, to the overthrow 
of the kingdom. 


45- In Judaea, were the cities of 
Engedi, Herodium, Hebron, Beer- 
sheba, Jericho, and Jerusalem. 


46. Jericho was in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, near the river Jordan; and 
is called by Moses the city of palm- 
trees, from the palms in the adjacent 
plain, which are also noticed by 
Tacitus. 


47. It was destroyed by Joshua, but 
afterwards rebuilt. 


48. Jerusalem, the capital, was 
anciently called Salem, or Jebus, 
by the Jebusites, who were in pos- 
session of it till the time of David; 
but it was then called by the He- 
brews Jeruschalaim, signifying “the 
possession of the inheritance of 
peace.” 


51 
Herod, according to Josephus, called 
the .. . city Caesarea, in honour 


of Caesar Augustus. ... (“Caes- 
area,” VI) 


SAMARIA, ...a country and town 
of Judea. The town was situated 
on Mount Sameron ... and was 
the residence of all the kings of 
Israel from Omri, its founder, until 
the overthrow of the kingdom. 
(“Samaria,” XXXII) 


JERICHO ...in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, about six miles W. from 
Jordan. ... It was situated in a 
spacious plain, producing all sorts 
of fruits, especially palm-trees, 
whence it was called “the city of 


palm-trees.” (“Jericho,” XIX) 


Jericho was the first city in Canaan 
taken by Joshua, (Josh. ii, 1, 2, &c.) 
in the year 1469 B. C., and burnt 
by special order. About 537 years 
afterwards, Hiel of Bethel under- 
took to rebuild it. . . . (“Jericho,” 
XIX) 


JERUSALEM, derived from [ He- 
brew characters], to see, and [He- 
brew characters], peace, ... the 
vision or inheritance of peace. . . 
is supposed . . . to have been built 
on the scite [sic] of Melchizedek’s 
Salem, and hence called “Salem” 
and “Solyma.”...The ancient 
city Jebus, which David took from 
the Jebusites, was not large... . 
(“Jerusalem,” XIX) 
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49. The Greeks and Romans called 
it by the name of Hierosolyma. 


50. It was built on several hills, of 
which Mount Sion, in the southern 
part of the city, was the largest. 


51. To the north was Acra, called 
the “second,” or “lower city’—on 
the east of which was Solomon’s 
temple, built on Mount Moriah. 


52. North-east of this was the 
Mount of Olives, and north of it 
Mount Calvary, the place of the 
crucifixion. 


53- This city was taken by Pompey, 
who thence derived his name of 
Hierosolymarius. 


54. It was also taken and destroyed 
by Titus, (in the year of our Lord 
71, by the account of Tacitus—but 
according to Josephus,) on the 8th 
of Sept. A. D. 70—2177 years after 
its foundation. 


55. In this siege 110,000 persons are 
said to have perished, and 97,000 
to have been made prisoners, and as 
Josephus relates, sold as slaves, or 
thrown to the wild beasts for the 
sport of the conquerors. 


Jerusalem was founded upon hills, 
and surrounded by mountains: the 
two largest hills were Zion and 
Acra.... (“Jerusalem,” XIX) 


Acra ... stood to the north.... 
the lower city stood upon Acra. 
...and “Mount Moriah,” on 
which appeared the celebrated 
temple of Solomon... . (“Jeru- 
salem,” XIX) 


Pompey, having subdued Syria, laid 
siege to Jerusalem, and made Judea 
tributary to the Roman empire. 
(“Jerusalem,” XIX) 


.. on the 8th day of September, 
A. D. 70, the city of Jerusalem fell 
into the hands of Titus. It was 
then given up to be plundered by 
the soldiers, and most of its in- 
habitants were put to the sword. 
(“Jerusalem,” XIX) 


According to Josephus, . . . the 
number of prisoners taken during 
the whole war was 97,000, and that 
the number of those who perished 
in the siege amounted to 1,100,000 
[sic] .... (“Jerusalem,” XIX) 


This compilation, considered as a phenomenon for analysis,® may 
throw some light upon the mind of Poe. In his introduction to 
this essay (and others), Professor Harrison writes: “Its character 


* Of course it is plagiarism by a hard-pressed journalist who was also the foremost 
avowed enemy of plagiarism in American letters. But perhaps enough has been said 
about Poe’s plagiarism. 
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is of a kind in which Poe rarely indulged—the compilatory. . . . 
Perfunctory work of this sort was not to his liking... . Yet, 
distasteful as mere compilation was to Poe, he always contrived to 
invest his compilations with the singular charm of his style, so 
cameo-clear in its distinction and so absolutely free from the verbal 
ambiguities for which he did not hesitate to rate even Macaulay.” 
Apparently Professor Harrison did not submit the style to analysis, 
to see how much of its “singular charm” belongs to Poe; he found 
it free from ambiguities, but he did not observe how much of it 
was fact (following the Cyclopaedia) and how much fancy—in 
both senses of the word. 


In the first place, the essay is not straight copy from a single 
source, but a compilation from at least fifteen articles in the Cyclo- 
paedia—“Palestine,” “Canaan,” “Galilee,” “Samaritans,” “Judea,” 
“Jordan,” “Asphaltite Lake,” “Lebanon,” “Carmelus,” “Tiberias,” 
“Epiphanius,” “Caesarea,” “Samaria,” “Jericho,” and “Jerusalem”— 
and apparently he consulted the map of Palestine in a separate 
volume of the Cyclopaedia." He selected a few sentences from each 
article, not enough from each to make identification likely, and he 
added something of his own. Consideration of what he selected 
and what he added may reveal his principles of selection and some 
purpose in his additions. 

It is worth note that Poe rejected the spellings of the Cyclopaedia, 
even when he copied the phrasing verbatim. For Palestine, he wrote 
Palaestine; for Philistines, Philistaei; for Judea (sometimes Judaea), 
]udaea; for Galilee, Galilea; for Zabulon, Zebulon; for Asher, Ashur; 
for Jordan, once Jordanes; for asphaltum, asphaltos; for the Hebrew 
laban, Lebanon; for Stratonis, or the town of Strato, Turris Stratonis; 
for Zion, Sion; and for the Hebrew characters, the word Jeruscha- 
laim. These spellings indicate, for one thing, that Poe pored over 
the map as he wrote, for the map of Palestine in the Cyclopaedia 
gives Latin spellings for all places. Poe chose these spellings, for 
his phrasal sources Anglicized them. We may surmise his choice 
of Latin, or archaic-looking spellings, to rest upon first, his desire 
to make the essay look learned, and second, his sense of the greater 
mystery and romance of the unfamiliar word. It is the principle, 
perhaps, that lies behind his choice of Aidenn for Eden. 


7A volume called “Plates 6. Atlas.” See Plate 22, “Judaea.” 
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Poe’s fondness for the sounds of names of persons and places is 
also revealed. For the Samochonite lake, Poe writes lake Samochon, 
or Samochonites, or as it is called in the Bible, Merom;* he adds 
to a sentence the sea of Tiberias, or lake of Genesareth; he adds to 
a sentence about the Dead Sea, called by Tacitus “Lacus immenso 
ambitu”; for the fourth century, he writes time of the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximianus;® for Epiphanius he apparently looks 
up another article in order to add. bishop of Salamis; concerning 
Jerusalem he adds to his source, apparently from the map, the Latin 
name Hierosolyma. Poe seems fond of these names for their sounds 
and suggestions. The substance of his essay does not require them.’® 

A visual as well as an auditory principle seems involved. I 
surmise that he got the Latin names from consulting the maps. I 
have not found the sentence (No. 4) giving the principal divisions 
of the country phrased as Poe phrased it in any article consulted. 
But the map shows the divisions very plainly and, reading from 
top to bottom, in the order Poe named them. I found no parallel 
phrasing for the sentence (No. 30) stating that the country is 
mountainous, or for that (No. 32) describing the range of Libanus; 
the map shows mountains and the range just as Poe describes them. 
I found the articles full of names of cities, but no lists arranged in 
Poe’s order. Poe’s lists of cities for Galilee, Samaria, and Judea 
(Nos. 37, 41, and 45) could have been taken from the map, with 
some additions, perhaps, from the articles. Though it seems Poe did 
not digest information about Palestine thoroughly enough to write 
the essay without phrasal copying, apparently he did pore over the 
map. 

And Poe’s work was not all phrasal copying; there was enough 
digestion for occasional condensation. Three paragraphs (in “Samar- 
itans,” XXXII) describe the “hatred and animosity” between Samar- 
itans and Judeans; Poe reduces the passage to one sentence that he 
apparently phrases himself (No. 12). “Lebanon” (XXI) describes 
the fertility of the valley and the cedars of the mountains in a 
number of paragraphs; Poe writes his longest original sentence (No. 
33) about the beauty and fruitfulness of the valley, and follows it 

* Joshua 11: 5. 

* Diocletian and Maximianus abdicated on May 1, A. D. 305. 


*° Curiously, Poe rejected Asphaltite Lake in favor of Dead Sea. Perhaps the latter 
seemed more concretely to suggest the desolation he emphasized. 
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with a short statement (No. 34) about the cedars. “Tiberias” 
(XXXVII) speaks of Herod, and Poe reduces the information to 
an original sentence (No. 38). These sentences indicate no con- 
tribution: Poe was simply condensing. 

His contributions are scraps of odd information that, if they are 
really without a source in which Poe looked them up, may indicate 
some of the flotsam of his mind: scraps from history, the Bible, and 
Latin literature. The article on, “Galilee” (XVI) cites Josephus as 
saying that the smallest town of Galilee contained fifteen thousand 
souls. Poe substitutes the statement that there were “two hundred 
and four cities and towns, paying two hundred talents in triffute” 


(No. 7). He defined the House of David - as” ER os 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin” (No. 9); fuck 


that Lake Samochon is “called in Bible, 
that the Dead Sea is “called by Tacitus ‘ 
(No. He added the note that’ was 


Roman governors” (No. 43) and ih 
trees of Jericho (No. 46). He add it ae om oe 
XIX 


item not in the article on “Jerusalem” t the Greeks and 


Romans called the city Hierosolyma (No. 49). He located the 
Mount of Olives and Calvary (No. 52) without verbatim quotation. 


To the sentence stating that Pompey laid siege to Jerusalem, Poe 
added that Pompey “thence derived his name of Hierosolymarius” 
(No. 53). And the essay comes to its climax with Poe’s contribution 
that the prisoners taken by Pompey were to be “sold as slaves, or 
thrown to the wild beasts for the sport of the conquerors” (No. 55). 
That Pompey was called Hierosolymarius is a rather obscure fact, 
not in the article on “Pompey” in the Cyclopaedia. As Poe stated 
it, it carries the suggestion that Pompey was best known for his 
capture of Jerusalem. One of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus (II, ix, 1), 
indeed, speaks of Pompey as Hierosolymarius—though in the con- 
text it is not a term of praise, but one that might roughly correspond 
to “that Jew-beater.”** The references to Tacitus suggest erudition, 
until one finds that the two separated items Poe contributed from 
Tacitus are taken from the same place, the Historiarum, Book V, 
Chapter VI. These additions to material that Poe was otherwise 
™ Historiarum, V, vi, 12. 


*? Professor G. A. Harrer of the Classics Department of the University of North Caro- 
lina offers this opinion. 
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copying suggest, then, both the limited area of Poe’s knowledge 
and his tendency to add to his compilation odd or picturesque facts 
that came to mind. 

Poe made contributions of another kind, contradictions of ma- 
terial in the articles he was consulting. He says that the Samaritans 
did not observe the Mosaic law as strictly as the people of Judea 
(No. 13), and that “Among the Judaeans, the name of Samaritan 
was a term of reproach” (No. 14). The ideas may have come from 
the article on “Samaritans” (XXXII), but Poe turned them upside 
down. Even the Jewish doctors, says the article, admit that the 
Samaritans “observe the law of Moses more rigidly than the Jews 
themselves.” And, says the article, the Samaritans sometimes dis- 
owned the Jews and “alleged that they were Phoenicians originally.” 
Poe’s “corrections” of his sources seem deliberate, perhaps based 
upon the suggestion of Jewish hostility to Samaritans in the New 
Testament. Poe even “corrected” the translation of the Hebrew 
characters from “the vision or inheritance of peace” to “ ‘the pos- 
session of the inheritance of peace’” (No. 48). 

Concerning earthquakes around the Dead Sea, Poe contributed 
that earthquakes are now frequent and that “new crevices are daily 
found on its margin” (Nos. 28 and 29). The article (“Asphaltite 
Lake,” III) speaks of earthquakes in conjecturing the origin of the 
lake, and then of present eruptions of bitumen. It does not discuss 
recent earthquakes and crevices caused by them. In describing the 
fall of Jerusalem, Poe adds that it fell 2,177 years after its foundation 
(No. 54). The Cyclopaedia is uncertain about when Jerusalem was 
founded, as it was the ancient city of Jebus before the Jews arrived. 
Poe copies the sentence describing the number of persons who 
perished at the siege of Jerusalem, but where the article (“Jeru- 
salem,” XIX) says 1,100,000, Poe says 110,000. The Cyclopaedia was 
following Josephus,’* who says eleven hundred thousand. Ap- 
parently Poe either made an error in copying and left off a zero, or 
he supposed the figure was an exaggeration™* and cut it to one tenth 
(No. 55). Another error occurs in Poe’s quotation from Tacitus. 

** Flavius Josephus, The Jewish War, Book VI, chap. ix, as in Whitson and Shilleto, 
The Works of Flavius Josephus (London: George Bell, 1903), p. 121. 


** Ibid. Josephus points out that Jerusalem fell during a festival season, when the 
normal population was greatly augmented. 
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Poe's “Palaestine” 57 
Poe must have looked up the phrase Lacus inmenso ambitu,” for 
he capitalizes Lacus—beginning Tacitus’s sentence—but he spells 
immenso for inmenso. 

Poe’s most curious contradiction of his source, however, reveals 
an evident desire to appear learned. In 1825 Konrad Mannert 
completed publication in German of a ten-volume geography of 
Greek and Roman lands.** As it is not available to me, I do not 
know what is in it, but Poe’s offhand reference credits Mannert 
with an absurd theory. Poe says: “Mannert, the German, thinks 
this [that the Jordan originates in Lake Phiala] is fabulous, and 
places the source of the river in Mount Panceas, in the province of 
Dan” (No. 20). There was no “province” of Dan. The tribe of 
Dan lived in the south of Palestine, a long way from the source of 
the Jordan. Near the source of the Jordan, at the foot of Mount 
Libanus, was the city of Dan. Either this city, or another city four 
miles away, when captured by the Romans was given the name 
Paneas—not Panceas. The source of the Jordan was near this place. 
This information is given in the Cyclopaedia.** Poe’s sentence ap- 
parently intends learnedly to contradict the Cyclopaedia, but seems 
only to get the data of the Cyclopaedia confused and misspelled. 

These departures from his basic source reveal, perhaps, the 
principle that Poe was less governed by the desire for accuracy 
(which he pretends is his chief concern) than by an attraction to 
the bizarre. This supposition is borne out by the most curious 
source I found. Poe was discussing mountains, and after Libanus, 
he turned to look up Carmel. But apparently his attention was 
caught by an article following “Carmel,” “Carmelus” (VII), describ- 
ing a deity of the Syrians. Poe copied nothing from the article 
“Carmel,” but copied two sentences (Nos. 35 and 36) from the 
article on “Carmelus”—about the purely extraneous matter of the 
Syrian deity. The article says this deity “had an altar, but no 
temple.” Poe said, “. . . the Syrians had an altar, but not a temple,” 
italicizing “but not a temple”—the only phrase italicized for em- 
phasis in the entire essay. Though the information is irrelevant and 
esoteric, Poe writes as if he is authoritatively contradicting a wide- 
spread misconception. 


*® See note 11. 
** Apparently Poe has reference to Geographie der Griechen und Rémer (Niirnberg: 
Grattenauer, 1788-1825). *" See “Jordan,” XX, and “Dan,” XI. 
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This attraction to the bizarre is manifest in his archaic spellings, 
in his love for rolling names, in his study of the map of Judea, in 
his impatience with details that led him to rapid summary in 
dramatic sentences, in his contributions of odd bits of information, 
in his contradictions where the facts of his source did not fit his 
preconceptions, and, finally, in his brushing aside Mount Carmel 
when he finds the Syrian god Carmelus more romantic. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


DR. HOLMES ADVISES YOUNG IGNATIUS DONNELLY 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 
University of Minnesota 


HE NAME of Ignatius Donnelly (1831-1901) is remembered today 

chiefly for two reasons: his long and variegated political career at 
the end of which he attempted to marshal the Populists into a major 
party, and his persistent championing of Francis Bacon as the real author 
of the Shakespearian plays. After serving three terms as a Minnesota 
member of the House of Representatives, Donnelly became successively a 
Liberal Republican, a Granger, a Greenbacker, and a Populist, the climax 
of his career as an unsuccessful politician probably being reached when he 
was defeated in 1892 as a Populist candidate for the governorship of Min- 
nesota. A fluent writer and a brilliant speaker, Donnelly commonly 
retired to his home at Nininger after the loss of a political battle to 
relieve his feelings by the composition of novels and tracts.’ It is not 
generally known, however, that his first published book was a volume 
of poems. 

Early in 1849 Donnelly, then a young Philadelphia schoolboy, sent 
the manuscript of some verses to Oliver Wendell Holmes for criticism. 
Unlike many celebrities who are besieged for advice by literary neophytes, 
the Autocrat read the poetry, apparently saw the flicker of genius beneath 
the florid rhetoric, and took the trouble to write his young correspondent 
a long letter of counsel. This letter, revealing all the kindly, genial, but 
trenchant wit which made Holmes famous, is printed below.? Donnelly 
benefited little by the admonitions, since The Mourner’s Vision: A Poem 
appeared in 1850 in Philadelphia and contained eighty pages of very 
conventional verse; but he did not publish any poetic sequels. 


PirtsFiELpD Mass. July 30th 1849 
My pear Sr, 

Your letter and poem have taken something of a circuit before 
reaching me, and as I have been much engaged for the last few 
days in arranging various matters about my country residence, I 

* Donnelly’s chief books were Atlantis: The Antediluvian World (1882); his exposition 
of the Baconian theory, The Great Cryptogram (1888); and his utopian novel, Caesar's 
Column: A Story of the Twentieth Century (1891). 

* The original letter is in the possession of the widow of Ignatius Donnelly, Mrs. 
Henry L. Woltman, of St. Paul. 
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have trusted to your patience a little longer than I intended. A 
very young man like yourself thinks a great deal more of asking 
a little literary counsel from an unknown friend than he would do 
some years later in life. It is no unusual thing, and certainly very 
becoming to submit one’s early productions to the judgment of some 
person supposed to be competent—I am sure if I had done so at 
your age I should have learned in good season some things I had 
to wait for till experience taught them in a less agreeable way. 

I will give you then a little of the advice which you have courted, 
with a free tongue but a kind spirit. You have the inward adjust- 
ments which naturally produce melody of expression and incline 
you to rhythmical forms, of which you will easily become master. 
You are a bright scholar, who has read a good many books and 
perhaps have a little too much fondness for ornamenting your own 
composition with phrases borrowed from what you read—very 
fairly credited to their sources to be true, but perhaps a little too 
freely interspersed. You have a quick eye and a smart wit of your 
own—dangerous gifts, which, like young colts must be bitted and 
broken before they can become trusty servants. Whether you have 
the higher requisites which make up the true poetical character or 


not, I dare not undertake to decide on the strength of a school 
exercise. 


But one thing is certain, that your well turned verse stands in 
need of pruning and chastening; that you have not exactly seized 
the point of difference between satire and harshness in some in 
some instances [sic] and that you deal in phrases and sometimes in 
imagery which to ears polite will sound coarsely and turn away 
certain fastidious readers. 

Seventeen years old! What a blessed reach of futurity lies before 
you, with talents and ambition to urge them on to excellence! But 
remember that you are in your pupilage now, and that what you 
write as a boy will be judged of by the public without those al- 
lowances which friends and a limited circle of acquaintances know 
how to make. 

No judicious friend would advise you to print this gay pro- 
duction of your boyhood, or youth, if you choose to call it so. The 
title and subject might do well enough for a school recitation but 
are too trivial for a printed poem of such length. There are many 
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expressions and ideas as I have hinted objectionable in point of 
taste; I will barely allude to the possibility of your being suspected 
of double entendres such as occur at the close of one [of] the Cantos 
(I think) of the Rape of the Lock—a suspicion which was evidently 
not in your thoughts when you was [sic] writing. 

A young man who is in a hurry to print his first verses generally 
falls into the hands of the Editors of Weekly Newspapers, Annuals 
and such trash, who skin him, eviscerate him, scoop the marrow out 
of his young bones and leave him at the end of a few years or less 
time in a state worse than tabes dorsalis. In the meantime he is 
etherised into stupid beatitude by that meanest of all stimulants 
and narcotics—the flattery of inferior minds—the praise of imbeciles 
—the well meant cajoleries of silly friends—or the eulogies of those 
who use him and often pay him in no more solid coin than words. 

No Sir, I hope you are man enough to know that if at your age 
you have done well, in a few years you can do much better; that 
study, reflection, the natural ripening of the crude juices will do 
for you what they have done for all the great minds that have borne 
fruit worth the gathering—Be patient—do not listen to partial 
friends,— choose subjects worthy of sincere effort, whether grave or 
gay,— [and deleted] subdue the rank luxuriance of your fancy and 
language by studying the pure models and by and by we shall hear 
of Ignatius L. Donnelly.* 

Believe me 
Yours very truly 
O. W. Hotmes 


‘FRANK NORRIS ON REALISM AND NATURALISM 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT 
The University of Oklahoma 


N AN ARTICLE in the May, 1940, issue of American Literature, 
“Norris Explains The Octopus: A Correlation of His Theory and 
Practice,” Mr. H. Willard Reninger argues that The Octopus has 
a consistent philosophical basis and is, structurally, an ideal ex- 

* The reader is referred to other examples of Holmes’s literary advice to aspiring authors, 
notably his poem “A Familiar Letter” and his letter to Thomas Bailey Aldrich written 
shortly after the publication of the 1863 edition of Aldrich’s collected poems (Ferris 
Greenslet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston and New York, 1928, pp. 64-65). The letter 
to Aldrich, although written fourteen years later, gives a ae a a same advice that 
Holmes had previously sent to» Donnelly: 
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emplification of a significant theory of the novel expressed in The 
Responsibilities of the Novelist. He implies that Granville Hicks, 
Walter Fuller Taylor, Howard M. Jones, E. E. Leisy, and I, who 
have doubted the philosophical consistency of Norris’s stories, can- 
not have read The Responsibilities of the Novelist—or we should 
have recognized the successful application of its theory in The 
Octopus. 

Without attempting here to discuss in detail the relation between 
Norris’s novels, his theory of the novel, and his philosophical ideas, 
I must call to the attention of readers of American Literature certain 
misquotations and misstatements in Mr. Reninger’s article which 
cast more than a little doubt upon his conclusions. 

Mr. Reninger asserts that “A thorough reading of The Respon- 
stbilities will reveal that Norris was actually attacking ‘that harsh, 
loveless, colorless, blunt tool’ called naturalism” ;* and, again, “With 
such a concept of romantic-reality Norris dismissed . . . ‘that harsh, 
loveless, colorless, blunt tool’ of naturalism.”? My copy of The 
Responsibilities reads: “Why should it be that so soon as the novelist 
addresses himself—seriously—to the consideration of contemporary 
life he must abandon Romance and take up that harsh, loveless, 
colourless, blunt tool called rEatism?”* On the next page Norris 
remarks that “Zola has heen dubbed a Realist, but he is, on the 
contrary, thé very head of the Romanticists.’*& This does not sound 
like an attack on naturalism. On the same page he writes: “The 
reason why one claims so much for Romance, and quarrels so point- 
edly with Realism, is that Realism stultifies itself. It notes only the 
surface of things. . . . Realism gis minute; it is the drama of a 
broken teacup, the tragedy of a walk down the block, the excite- 
ment of an afternoon call, the adventure of an invitation to dinner.”® 
The context shows clearly that Norris dislikes not the romantic 
exuberance of Zola but the bland realism of Howells. Furthermore, 
despite Mr. Reninger’s statement that “during the last four years of 
his life Norris was definitely leaving the pessimistic naturalism of 
Zola and was turning to a theory and practice of his own,” he 
wrote to a friend, while at work on The Octopus: “I am going back 
definitely now to the style of MacT. [McTeague] and stay with it 


2 American Literature, XU, 219. * Ibid., p. 223. 

* New York, 1903, p. 214. Capitals mine. * Ibid., p. 215. 

*Idem. This passage comes after a reference to Howells, who he says is “respectable 
as a church.” *Renipget, op. p. 220. 
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right along. I’ve been sort of feeling my way ever since the ‘Moran’ 
days and getting a twist of myself. Now I think I know where I 
am at and what game I play the best. The Wheat series will be 
straight naturalism with all the guts I can get into it."* And a 
letter to Marcosson on June 9, 1901, written in the first flush of 
enthusiasm over the success of The Octopus, is signed “F. N. (The 
Boy-Zola).”® 

Norris obviously did not believe that his theory of the novel was 
incompatible with naturalism. But even so, the relation of theory 
and practice in his work is to be determined not by a study of his 
own critical dicta—for authors have been notoriously prone to 
rationalize their works into a theoretical consistency—but by careful 
analysis of his novels in relation to the ideas which they pretend to 
express and to which they attempt to give significant form. 

Indeed, this issue goes beyond Norris, for the same problem 
arises with a dozen other novelists writing between 1890 and 1910, 
who either were unable to choose between moral responsibility and 
scientific determinism—or who, choosing the latter, were unable to 
rid themselves of the former—and so wrote novels containing both 
sets of values. Attending this change from one philosophy to 
another there has been a revolution in the structure of the modern 
novel, a revolution which is not complete because the feeling for 
moral responsibility lingers in a hundred corners of the life of the 
most determined determinist. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to the study of the modern novel that these charges against 
Norris be explained in some detail. I intend to do so at some time 
in the future. 


ANNE BRADSTREET IN ENGLAND: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


J. KESTER SVENDSEN 
The University of Oklahoma 


T HAS LONG been noted that the earliest posthumous mention 
of Anne Bradstreet’s poetry occurs in Edward Phillips’s Theat- 
rum Poetarum in 1674.1 There has been some complaint also of 


™ From a letter to Isaac Marcosson; see Adventures in Interviewing (2d ed.; New York, 
1923), pp. 237-238. This letter was written in November, 1899, three years before 
Norris’s death and about six months before the publication of The Octopus. 

Ibid., p. 239. 


* Oscar Wegelin, “A List of Editions of the Poems of Anne Bradstreet, with Several 
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Cotton Mather’s excessive praise of her in his Magnalia Christi 
Americana in 1702.” The present note offers an English biblio- 
graphical notice of Anne prior to Phillips’s and curiously anticipa- 
tory of a point in Mather’s tribute. 

Mather’s commendation of Anne occurs in his account of 
Thomas Dudley, her father. “Reader,” he says, “America justly 
admires the learned women of the other hemisphere” ;* and he lists 
nine of them, Hypatia, Sarocchia, three Corinnas, Eudocia, Hros- 
vitha, Pamphila, and Anna Maria von Schurmann, as examples.* 
He concludes: “But now she prays, that into such catalogues of 
authoresses as Beverovicius, Hottinger, and Voetius have given unto 
the world, there may be a room now given unto Madam Ann 
Bradstreet, the daughter of our governour Dudley, and the consort 
of our governour Bradstreet, whose poems, divers times printed, 
have afforded a grateful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a 
monument for her memory beyond the stateliest marbles.” 

The catalogues of Jan van Beverwyck (Beverovicius), John 
Henry Hottinger, and Gisbert Voet are now almost forgotten.® But 
Anne found room during her own lifetime in a catalogue far more 
important than theirs, William London’s Catalogue of the Most 
Vendible Books in England." In the section devoted to poetry is the 
entry: “Mrs. Bradstreet. The 10. Muse, a Poem. 80.”* This was no 


Additional Books relating to Her,” American Book Collector, 1V, 16 (1933). See also 
The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and Verse, ed. John H. Ellis (Charlestown, [Mass.,] 
1867), p. Ixv. 

*L. N. Richardson, “Anne Bradstreet,” Dictionary of American Biography, Ul, 578. 

* Magnalia Christi Americana; or the Ecclesiastical History of New England (2 vols.; 
Hartford, 1820), I, 125. 

“These have been identified by Kenneth B. Murdock (ed.), Selections from Cotton 
Mather (New York, 1926), p. 91 n. 

® Mather, op. cit. By “divers times printed” he can mean only two, the 1650 and the 
posthumous 1678 editions. 

* Murdock, op. cit., notes only that Beverwyck was a Dutch physician (1594-1647), 
Hottinger a Swiss theologian (1620-1667), and Voet a Dutch theologian (1589-1677). 
It is possible to suggest two of the very catalogues that Mather had in mind. In John 
W. Spargo, “Some Reference Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: A Finding 
List,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXI, 133-175 (1937), entry 
86, p. 161, is “Gysbert Voet. Exercita et bibliotheca studiosi theologiae . . . editio 
secunda. . . . 1651"; and entry 94, p. 162, is “Johann Heinrich Hottinger. Bibliothecarius 
quadrupartitus. . . . 1664.” 

*London, Printed in the Year 1658. The full title may be found in Theodore 
Besterman, The Beginnings of Systematic Bibliography (Oxford University Press, 1935), 
p. 29. Besterman regards London's collection of 3,202 titles (increased to 3,602 by the 
1660 supplement) as a landmark in English bibliography. He does not mention Beverwyck 
or Voet. § Fol. Ee4 verso. 
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idle or accidental recognition, for London says in his Preface that he 
carefully selected only choice and vendible books for his lists.? Had 
Anne looked into this catalogue she would have found herself in 
far loftier literary circles than that of Hypatia, Hrosvitha, or Anna 
Maria von Schurmann. On the same leaf with hers are entries for 
Phineas Fletcher, for “Mr. Milton’s Poems,” and for her beloved 
DuBartas; within a few pages are Walton’s Compleat Angler,® 
Browne’s Religio Medici," and “Mr. Shaksper’s Poems.”** A further 
note of interest appears in the entry for Cotton’s ancestor: “Mr. 
Mather of N. E. A Catechism containing the Grounds of Religion.””* 

In London’s Catalogue, then, we have an apt anticipation of 
Cotton Mather’s suggestion, together with what is more significant, 
concrete evidence of Anne Bradstreet’s popularity in England during 
her own lifetime. 


Ibid., fol. Cx recto. 
2° Thid., fol. Ee2 recto. thid., fol. L2 recto. 


13 Tbid., fol. Ff1 recto. 28 Tbid., fol. P2 verso. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DissERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


Adin Ballou and the Hopedale Community. Philip S. Padelford 
(Yale, History). 

R. R. Bowker: A Biography. Edward M. Fleming (Columbia, 
History). 

The Influence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge on Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury American Religious Thought. Verne A. Spindell 
(Chicago, Religious History). 

Anna E. Dickinson and the American Civil War. J. Harvey 
Young (Illinois, History). 

Life of Frederick Douglass. Benjamin A. Quarles (Wisconsin, 
History). 

The Economic Views of Franklin and His Contemporaries. 
LeRoy M. Weir (Michigan, History). 

Horace Greeley, 1854-1860. Jeter A. Isely (Princeton, History). 

Robert G. Ingersoll, a Biographical Study. Herbert Wiltsee 
(Chicago, History). 

The Development of the Social Thought and Criticism of 
Archibald MacLeish. George Adrian Kuyper (New York 
University, School of Education). 

Melville’s Philosophical Thought after 1851. Ben Drew Kimpel 
(North Carolina). 

A Study of Charles King Newcomb, Based upon His Un- 
published Journals. Judith Kennedy (Brown). 

Agnes Repplier. George S. Stokes (Pennsylvania). 

The History of British Criticism of Mark Twain. Robert Roney 
(Wisconsin). 

George Washington in Poetry, Fiction, and Drama to 186s. 
William A. Bryan (Duke). 

Edwin Percy Whipple. Leishman A. Peacock (Pennsylvania 
State). 

Whitman in America, 1892 to the Present. Charles B. Willard 
(Brown). 
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II. DisseERTATIONS ON Topics OF A GENERAL NATURE: 

American Conception of the Idea of Progress, 1830-1860. Arthur 
E. Ekirch, Jr. (Columbia, History). 

The Attitude of New England toward Westward Expansion. 
Joseph M. Nance (Texas, History). 

British Courtesy Traditions and the American Cavalier in the 
South in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Paolo 
E. Coletta (Missouri, History). 

The Clash between Yankee and Southern Culture in the Old 
Northwest. Richard L. Power (American University, His- 
tory). 

A Critical Study of the Literature of Anti-Federalism. Eddward 
M. Riley (Southern California, History). 

The Concept of the Gentleman in American Literature. Edwin 
Cady (Wisconsin). 

Cultural Origins of Oregon Society, 1830-1860. Earle K. Stewart 
(California, History). 

Economic Individualism in Americari Fiction from 1865 to 1888. 
John Hollenbach (Wisconsin). 

The First Century of Religious Journalism in America. Gaylord 
P. Albaugh (Chicago, Religious History). 

The First Historians of the American Revolution: A Study of 
Historiography. William A. Foran (Johns Hopkins, His- 
tory). 

History of Preaching in the Colonial Period. G. H. Bost (Chi- 
cago, Religious History). 

The Intellectual Life of Early Charleston. Frederick P. Bowes 
(Princeton, History). 

Place Names in Maryland. J. Louis Kuethe (Johns Hopkins, 
History). 

The Rise of the Common Man in Georgia, 1865-1906. Ralph 
C. M. Flynt (Princeton, History). 

Social and Cultural Activities of American Business Men, 1750- 
1800. Frederick C. LeComte (Wisconsin, History). 

The Social and Economic History of the Pietistic Groups in 
Pennsylvania. John E. Bender (Pennsylvania, History). 
Social Conditions on the Wisconsin Frontier. Charles J. Ken- 

nedy (Wisconsin, History). 
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A Study of The New England Courant. Harold L. Dean 
(Brown). 
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III. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

America in the Works of Victor Hugo. Margaret Turner Her- 
ring (Pennsylvania, French, 1938). 

Family Life in Eighteenth-Century Virginia. Albert Alan 
Rogers (Virginia, History, 1939). 

Music in Philadelphia. Robert Aaron Gerson (Pennsylvania, 
Fine Arts, 1939). 

Periodical Criticism of Walter Savage Landor by His English 
and American Contemporaries. Karl Graham Pfeiffer 
(North Carolina). 

A Phonetic Study of Italo-American Speech in Richmond, 
Virginia. Francis Johnson Duke (Virginia, 1938). 

Whitman’s Poetic Theory. Gwynne Harris Daggett (North 

Carolina, 1941). 


IV. DissERTATION Topic Droppep: 
Mark Twain’s Debt to Other American Humorists. Jane Sud- 
dath (Missouri). 


V. OrHeR REsEARCH IN Procress: 

Joseph C. Borden, Jr. (New York Public Library) is compiling 
a list of editions of Washington Irving not previously re- 
corded. The list will supplement the lists of Langfeld and 
Williams. Suggestions are invited. 

Miss Doris L. Gross (Stonington, Maine) is engaged on a 
volume of essay biographies of “Women of Transcendental 
New England.” She has completed, at the University of 
Maine, studies of Mrs. Hawthorne, Mrs. Emerson, and Mary 
Moody Emerson. 

The Index Society, newly organized under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Benjamin Nangle (Yale), has announced 
that its publications planned for 1942 and 1944 “will probably 
be indexes of materials relating to American history or 
literature.” 

Professor Randall Stewart (Brown) is engaged in writing a 

biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Lyman Beecher Stowe (1 Beekman Place, New York City) is 
gathering material for a life of Charlotte Cushman and will 
be grateful for documents or information. . 

Miss Martha I. Tuomi (Old Town, Maine) has completed the 
study of the life of Frederic Henry Hedge to 1850, reported 
in “Research in Progress,” November, 1934, and is now plan- 
ning to extend the study to a full-length biography of Hedge. 

Professor Franklin T. Walker (William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Missouri) is preparing a book on William Peterfield Trent 
and would like to correspond with former students or col- 
leagues of Professor Trent. 

Professor Stanley Williams (Yale) is engaged on an extensive 
study of Spain in American Literature. 

Luella M. Wright (University of Iowa) is engaged on a biog- 
raphy of Peter Melendy, an Iowa pioneer. The main aim of 
the book will be to trace Melendy’s influence on Iowa culture 
through his interest in fairs, lyceums, lecture courses, and 
libraries. 

The Graduate School of the University of Southern California 
reported John Eric Nordskog’s dissertation in progress on 
Democracy and Imperialism as a dissertation in American 
culture. Accordingly, it found a place in this list last May. 
Mr. Nordskog reports that he is working on democracy and 
imperialism in the ancient world and that his study has no 
bearing on America. 

Raymonp Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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New Encuanp: Indian Summer, 1865-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1940. x, 557 pp. $3.75. 


“This book, a sequel of The Flowering of New England, is the second 
of a series in which I hope to sketch the history of American literature.” 
With this statement and the announcement that the next book in the 
series will be called The Age of Washington Irving, Mr. Brooks un- 
expectedly enlarges the scope of his undertaking, and plunges himself 
and his readers into perplexities which may lead to confusion and mis- 
judgment of the great merits of his indefatigable work. For if this be 
even the sketch of a history of American literature, it must ultimately 
develop some inclusive framework if not a central unity. Will the work 
as a whole be regional, or will it follow a series of periods? Has he 
completed his review of the century from 1815 to 1915 for the nation 
as a whole or merely for New England? May we expect parallel studies 
for other regions, or will he leave New England for the earlier periods 
only? Such questions are disturbing, but Mr. Brooks’s method is empir- 
ical and he may find answers awaiting him along the path. 

So far he has done one difficult task with thoroughness, insight, and 
effect. Perhaps this is enough. These two books reveal the New England 
mind during one century in its cultural expressions and are not a study of 
anything American in the whole sense nor are they restricted to literature 
in an accurate sense. They make a valuable contribution to American 
literary history, but they are both more and less than this pronouncement 
of larger aim would imply. It were better to approach them in their own 
obvious terms as Mr. Brooks’s appraisal of New England’s cultural past 
and, like all of his books, as a creative quest for a personal faith. In 
these contexts they take rank as among the most significant historical 
criticisms of our day. 

Each of Mr. Brooks’s books seems to grow out of the previous one 
and to be a culmination of his thought. His earlier studies of the conflict 
of American culture with its environment led logically to the analyses 
of Henry James and Mark Twain, the one a fugitive from, and the 
other a victim of, this apparently insoluble problem. In the Emerson 
studies and biography, the conflict was still present as central theme, and 
again a creative genius came near to being dragged down to the level 
of helpless mediocrity and defeat. But somehow Emerson escaped. One 
is not sure just why, at the end, Mr. Brooks gives him “the universe in 
which to live,” but in doing so he himself escapes from his impasse. The 
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book shows the weariness of struggle, but it emerges with a semblance of 
solution. The environment was not finally triumphant. 

In these last two books the dilemma is taken by the other horn. If 
the New England environment of the nineteenth century could nourish 
genius as well as destroy it, materialistic determinism itself might lose 
its sting. The Flowering of New England is really a further study of 
Emerson. It proves that a sensitive genius may fulfill his destiny if the 
culture of which he is part and center can reach its maturity at the same 
time. 

This solution leaves a further problem. Mr. Brooks is himself a prod- 
uct of the materialistic determinism which struck about 1860 at traditional 
Christian values, led the generation of his fathers into the despair of 
Arnold, Twain, and Henry Adams, and produced the “waste lands” and 
the “lost generations” and the world wars of the present. Between the 
cultural flowering of his adopted New England and his own and our 
present ethical difficulties, lies a period of disillusionment and cultural 
decline with which he and the rest of us must reckon before we can 
take heart. 

Until recently this period was a barren waste of critical interpretation. 
To call it the “era of realism” is to give it little more than a descriptive 
tag. For the earlier historians it was merely the chaotic eve of the present; 
Parrington died before he could carry his thesis through; Mumford, 
Hicks, Hartwick, and others wrote special studies which helped and at the 
same time distorted; the “short history” people and the anthologists 
noncommittally avoided the issue. No one succeeded in discovering an 
historical pattern based on first causes. Within the past year, two attempts 
to do so have challenged attention: R. H. Gabriel’s The Course of Amer- 
ican Democratic Thought and New England: Indian Summer. The 
former is intellectual and social rather than cultural history. Mr. Brooks 
comes the nearer to grappling with the problem of literary, by his adop- 
tion of a cultural, history idiom. 

The question we may therefore ask of this later book is whether or 
not it, with its predecessor, has succeeded in discovering a cultural core 
in American democratic thought clear enough to provide a pattern for 
the review of an historical evolution and strong enough to survive the 
era of despair and to link the foundations of the past with those of the 
present. 

The answer to this question is inconclusive, although, like the solution 
given to the dilemma of Emerson, it is stated by Mr. Brooks with 
conviction. It is to be found in his discussion of Robert Frost in the 
concluding chapter. “It was Robert Frost’s function to mediate between 
New England and the mind of the rest of the nation. . . . In him the 
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region was born again,—it seemed never to have lost its morning vigour 
and freshness. . . . A boy and a sage at once, Frost carried with him an 
aura of infinite space and time.” Here is the universe, again, in which 
to live; but the discovery brings a glimmer rather than a flood of light, 
and it comes late. The body of the book does not fully prepare for it; 
it is too deeply tinged with the old sense of defeat. The sustaining and 
fibrous quality which saves Emerson and again Frost is not apparent in 
the New England character in its darker hours. Indian summer is still 
a period of decline of the old culture without a sufficiently positive build- 
ing up of the new or a sustaining of the basic motivation. The fact that 
it has not died comes rather as a surprise than as a logical consequence. 
Mr. Brooks has, however, succeeded where he failed before. He is not 
depressed himself as he tells his story. In William Dean Howells he 
has adopted for his protagonist a sane and hopeful mind, and his own 
attitude toward his subject reflects this tone. It is Howells rather than 
Frost that gives the book its central meaning. 

The value of Mr. Brooks’s analysis lies therefore in the richness of 
his material, the thoroughness of his study, and the sanity of his perspec- 
tive rather than in his final answer to his problem. He has succeeded at 
last in reviewing a period of decline of a matured culture without be- 
coming emotionally involved himself in the atmosphere of decay and 
despair. His is fundamentally an ethical perspective. It has been a long 
struggle, but he has finally confronted his dragon. A few years ago he 
could not have written this book; but because it is the resolution of an 
inward and personal struggle as well as an historian’s review of an epoch, 
it will remain a point of reference for all subsequent studies of the era. 

There are many details which call for comment, both favorable and 
unfavorable, and a few mistakes in fact such as calling North of Boston 
Frost’s first book (p. 520). 

For example, one wonders why Mr. Brooks avoided a return to the 
problem of Mark Twain, during this period a New Englander in many 
respects. In these pages he has only casual mention, chiefly in connection 
with Howells and Warner. Was the old battle wound still too sore? 
There is no such avoidance of James, another old problem, who is re- 
studied here in the former terms but in saner and calmer mood, nor of 
Henry Adams, whose spiritual dilemma was more profound than that of 
Twain and who is here afforded as keen an appraisal as we have. There 
should have been at least the equivalent of a chapter on Twain. 

We must also mention the old problem of footnotes. By at last suc- 
cumbing to the urgency of his scholar friends, Mr. Brooks has taken us 
into his confidence and revealed his method. It is a highly creditable 


one, even though unconventional. His footnotes, instead of being ref- 
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erences in the ordinary sense, are asides and expansions of his text, 
fascinating in themselves, but injurious to the artistic integrity of his 
narrative. They are exciting and confusing, and they make the physical 
process of reading a task. Now that we have them, we must read them, 
but a visit to an oculist is imperative upon laying down the book. 
Swarthmore College. Rosert E. 


NatTHaNniEL HawrHorne: A Modest Man. By Edward Mather. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1940. viii, 356 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Mather states his intention as follows: “In these pages I have 
treated the biography of Hawthorne as that of a man rather than that 
of an author, as that of a man with a peculiar personal history, a history 
which constitutes a study in human behavior.” Accordingly, he gives 
little attention to Hawthorne’s writings or his literary development. One 
may question the wisdom of so completely divorcing an author from his 
works, of writing his biography so largely in terms of external events 
and relationships. And this objection seems especially pertinent in the 
case of Hawthorne, whose life had less to do with externals than the 
lives of most writers. If Hawthorne attached small importance to a 
general sociability, the importance of his intellectual and artistic life 
becomes correspondingly great, even for the biographer; and to omit his 
mind and art from the biography is to present a partial and ineffectual 
portrait. 

Aside from this radical objection, Mr. Mather’s book can be recom- 
mended to the general reader as an informative and interesting narrative. 
The story of Hawthorne’s life is supplemented by brief sketches of many 
friends and acquaintances, with the result that Hawthorne is seen more 
clearly in his personal relationships in Mr. Mather’s book than in any 
previous biography. Indeed, the book is particularly rich in personal 
detail. To make it so, the author has drawn freely upon the recent 
biographies of Hawthorne’s contemporaries, Hawthorne’s letters (among 
them, a few unpublished ones), and the notebooks, though using still 
the bowdlerized texts of the English and Italian journals. 

A good deal of space is given, rightly, to Hawthorne’s political con- 
nections, particularly with Cilley, Bridge, and Pierce; and the story is 
told without the customary abolitionist reprehension. I cannot quite 
agree, however, with the view that the Life of Pierce shows Hawthorne’s 
“ignorance of contemporary affairs,” or that in 1861 Hawthorne was 
“most inaccurately informed” concerning the state of his country. He 
was certainly a bad political prophet (political prophecy is always dif- 
ficult!), but Hawthorne’s political positions in 1352 and in 1861 are 
historically more respectable, I venture to say, than the author allows. 
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It may possibly be a mistake to look at and judge these matters (and 
other matters pertaining to Hawthorne) too exclusively from the point 
of view of the Concord transcendentalists. At the very end of his book, 
Mr. Mather quotes the famous obituary passage from Emerson’s journal 
with tacit approval. To do so is to give almost too much weight to 
the interpretation of a great contemporary who, it seems to me, was not 
a particularly competent judge of either Hawthorne’s works or his 
character. 

Since the author is an Englishman, the chapter on Hawthorne’s Eng- 
lish experience is of special interest. Hawthorne “was to leave England 
with hurt feelings,” and the reason is found, rightly no doubt, in the 
English indifference to America. Of this indifference, the English biog- 
rapher writes with disarming candor: 

Hawthorne imagined that the old English tree had sent out its roots beneath the 
ocean bed of the Atlantic and had sprung up and flourished in New England. . . . In the 


eyes of Englishmen .. . the New England growth is not the extension of its roots but 
the mere product of seeds sent over with the tiresome Pilgrim Fathers. . 


Hawthorne had expected to find that the English would be just as much interested 
in what had become of their New England cousins as New Englanders were unquestion- 
ably in the life of their English forebears before the colonization of North America. The 
English were not and never had been the least interested in the fortunes of the 
descendants of Englishmen who went to America. 


The “chagrin” which Matthew Arnold noted in Our Old Home is better 
understood perhaps in the light of these authoritative statements. 

Mr. Mather’s narrative is refreshingly free from the methods and 
biases which have too often distorted recent biographical writing. There 
is no attempt at psychoanalysis and none of the psychoanalytic jargon; 
there is no political or sociological axe to grind; there is no exploitation 
of the merely picturesque. The story of Hawthorne’s life is told, or 
retold, sympathetically and fairly. Hawthorne is seen, once more, mostly 
at odds with his environment. The works are a criticism of that environ- 
ment. And if Mr. Mather omits the works almost completely, his book 
reminds us again of the motivation behind them. 

The meaning of the subtitle, “A Modest Man,” is not quite clear. 
Perhaps it means simply, “of a retiring nature.” But Hawthorne’s “mod- 
esty” in social and public connections should not be interpreted as dif- 
fidence of soul, nor should the deprecatory tone of the prefaces be taken 
too seriously. Both as man and as artist, his convictions were impreg- 
nable; and though without arrogance, he did not esteem himself or his 
work lightly. 


Brown University. RanpaLt Strewart. 
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Corton Martner: A Bibliography of His Works. By Thomas J. Holmes. 
3 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. xxxvi, 1395 pp. 
$15.00. 

In the issue of this journal for January, 1934, this reviewer attempted 
somewhat feebly to do justice to Mr. Thomas J. Holmes’s monumental 
bibliography of Increase Mather. Much that was there said may be merely 
extended to cover the three-volume bibliography of his son. The five 
volumes comprise a single work. 

It was hardly expected at that time that Mr. Holmes would have the 
patience, longevity, and persistence to complete by far the larger part of 
his self-assigned task. Whereas Increase could bé credited with 175 
numbered items in the bibliography, Cotton required a listing of 468, 
not counting 156 unnumbered items. Although there were many con- 
troversial questions to be settled before the canon of the father could be 
declared to be definitive, there were many more in that of the son. The 
bibliographer in the Cambridge History confessed that “after an immense 
amount of work by the most painstaking antiquarians, the bibliography— 
and in particular that of Cotton Mather—remains somewhat muddled.” 
He excuses himself by saying that even this amount of work is more 
than the value of the Mathers’ writings justifies. Mr. Holmes replies: 
“Cotton Mather is still the most salient, representative, interesting, con- 
troversial, provocative figure in the Colonial New England scene.” Few 
would contradict; and that the outlines of his intellectual history are no 
longer muddled must give all who are interested in the American mind 
a sense of gratification. Whatever the intrinsic merit of his writings, their 
historical importance is such that a definitive review of them was im- 
perative. 

Again Mr. William Gwinn Mather and Mr. Holmes called to their 
aid enthusiasts and authorities, among them Messrs. Tracy MacGregor, 
Kenneth B. Murdock, Lloyd A. Brown, Perry Miller, George Francis 
Dow, Theodore Hornberger, William S. Piper, and George W. Robin- 
son; and the seat of operations was transferred from Mather’s home in 
Cleveland to the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, where it came under the direction of Mr. Clarence S. Brigham. 
Without this timely aid, the originators of the project might well have 
been sunk in the “Mather bog.” 

Time alone can adequately review a work of such detail as this. It 
is the fate of bibliographers to make errors as well as correct them, even 
though none may appear at first glance. Objections might also be raised 
to such procedures as including critical comment of content with factual 
bibliographical record and listing titles alphabetically by the first word 
rather than chronologically. But it is a happier task to give the compilers 
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thanks for the many new titles they have listed, the eight ghosts they 
have laid, the descriptions of known but lost works, the analysis of un- 
published manuscripts, and the sense of completeness that the entire work 
gives. 

Swarthmore College. Rosert E. 


Tue First American Noveuist. By Gustavus Howard Maynadier. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. 79 pp. $1.25. 


Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, subject of this brief study, is remembered 
today as the author of The Female Quixote, one of the most popular 
English novels of the eighteenth century. However, attention is here 
directed, because of their American settings, to two forgotten and de- 
cidedly inferior novels: The Life of Harriot Stuart, published according 
to the title page in 1751, but actually appearing in December, 1750; and 
Euphemia, written when Mrs. Lennox was seventy. Neither is, to be 
sure, quite devoid of merit; and both are amusing in their gingerly yet 
extravagant treatment of New York, Albany, and Schenectady, places 
easily identified despite clumsy attempts at concealment. Both have 
heroines beset with admirers and perils, who narrate their adventures to 
trusted friends. Some pages are devoted by Dr. Maynadier to known 
facts and attractive conjectures concerning the life of the author. Mrs. 
Lennox seems to have given herself, at least by implication, a more im- 
pressive family background than the evidence warrants. Dr. Maynadier 
is convinced that she was not the daughter of the Royal governor of 
New York—at least acknowledged—and finds no officer of name Ramsay 
higher than Captain. He dallies with the idea that she may have been 
of English birth. In general, the study of Professor Miriam Small of 
Wells College, Charlotte Ramsay Lennox—An Eighteenth Century Lady 
of Letters (1935), to which Dr. Maynadier acknowledges indebtedness, 
remains the limit of present information. Unresolved uncertainties thus 
cloud any claim which might be made for Mrs. Lennox as the first native- 
born American novelist. The present small volume is chiefly useful for 
the attention it directs to two early but unfamiliar novels teuching upon 
the American scene. 

The University of Iowa. BartHotow V. Crawrorp 


New Ports rrom Oxp: A Study in Literary Genetics. By Henry W. 
Wells. New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. 356 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Wells’s study is original and valuable, although it suggests an 
important question as to critical method. The author displays a great 
understanding of the traditional relationships between the poetry of 
earlier and later periods; he has a sound perception of the poetic process, 
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and the requisite familiarity with historical prosody. In spite of these 
virtues, the book too often falls into the error of construing the resem- 
blance between two literary works as evidence of direct influence; some- 
times it treats both influence and resemblance in one category, as though 
they were the same thing essentially. Yet it must be recognized that Mr. 
Wells has made a contribution to criticism. He has recapitulated, with 
perhaps fuller evidence than we have before had, the traditional tend- 
encies or inspiration of modern poetry in England and America, and he 
has contributed some important new observations. 

Further, in fairness it should be said that the study of literary influ- 
ences is perhaps the most dangerous of critical enterprises, fraught with 
continual prospect of error. Even when a poet has declared—or denied— 
his indebtedness to a predecessor, he is likely to be wrong. Without 
documentary evidence to support him, the critic who indicates such an 
“influence” at once invites contention. On the other hand, the question 
of literary resemblance may have deep social significance. It is a familiar 
observation that similar social and spiritual experience in two different 
periods of time will give rise to similarities of artistic expression, even 
when there has been little direct influence from the earlier to the later age. 

The accidental fact-that a later poet admired an earlier poet to the 
point of direct influence may be less important than the social significance 
suggested by indirect resemblances between the art of one age and that 
of another. From this point of view a comparison of the intellectual 
history of the Romantic Revival with that of the Elizabethan Age is 
fruitful. Or to confine ourselves to Mr. Wells’s principal field, is it not 
probable that the intellectual atmosphere of the post-war period would 
have evoked a metaphysical expression in such poets as Eliot, MacLeish, 
Wylie, and Hart Crane without the rehabilitation of Jacobeans and 
Cavaliers like Donne, Vaughan, Marvell, and Crashaw? Mr. Wells 
agrees that “the most fruitful interpretation of a poem is usually the 
sociological,” but unfortunately he concludes, “so far as this book is con- 
cerned the spirit of our own times is largely taken as known or at least 
elucidated without formal comment.” In view of the elementary char- 
acter of the investigation of American social history since 1870 this at- 
titude regrettably restricts the study. 

Most of Mr. Wells’s observations concerning the survival of tradition 
in modern English verse are profoundly interesting and useful, whether 
one accept the direct source suggested or not. There is a valuable study 
of the efforts of certain poets to employ the vigorous Old English long 
line with its regulation of alliteration and stress instead of syllable count. 
The examination of these characteristics in Hopkins, MacLeish, Day 
Lewis, and Auden is instructive, and the direct influences in this instance 
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are convincingly established, although Mr. Wells fails to make the point 
that the Old English rhythm has prevailed in all of English poetry, as 
a recognizable influence, except in the Augustan age. The analysis of 
Robinson’s style is especially sound, although the insistence upon the 
direct influence of Meredith to the exclusion of others, especially Brown- 
ing, seems erroneous to this reader. 

Perhaps the best study in this volume concerns the relations of Rob- 
inson Jeffers with the literary past. There is convincing demonstration 
of the indebtedness of “Tamar” and “Give Your Heart to the Hawks” to 
Macbeth, of “Cawdor” and “Thurso’s Landing” to Hamlet, and cogent 
argument for less extensive indebtedness to Greek tragedy, medieval 
drama, and various Elizabethans, notably Marlowe, Webster, and Ford. 
The subtle study of the indebtedness of W. H. Davies to Herrick and 
that of E. E. Cummings to the Elizabethans is further demonstration of 
the perceptive intelligence which Mr. Wells frequently displays. Yet 
the obvious dangers of his method lead him into many pitfalls. As a 
typical example of this, Genevieve Taggard’s “Try Tropic” is, as he says, 
a fine poem, and truly in the Cavalier spirit, but to claim that this little 
poem of twenty-three lines is “highly reminiscent of the work of Jonson, 
Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and even Crashaw” is somewhat to overleap 
the mark. 

The great number of poets involved in this study, together with a 
complicated scheme of classification requiring examination and exem- 
plification of so many tendencies in modern verse, gives the effect of 
superficiality and confusion. The ballad and blank verse are each 
treated in two pages; the sonnet fares a bit better, with six pages. Had 
the study been confined to fuller treatment of the principal authors, much 
would have been gained. For example, Mr. Wells twice says of Mac- 
Leish’s “You, Andrew Marvell” that “the title acknowledges indebted- 
ness,” which is obvious. What is not obvious is the unacknowledged 
relationship of this poem specifically to Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” 
—both poets expressing, for their different ages, the contrast between 
Time and the brief duration of individual life. Yet a discussion of this 
relationship would shed the strongest possible light on the nature of 
MacLeish’s earlier inspiration and on the central meaning of his earlier 
work. 

Still, in spite of the qualifications which have been suggested, Mr. 
Wells’s book is an important and provocative contribution to our under- 
standing of modern poetry. 

University of Pennsylvania. Scuttey Brapwey. 
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AmMeRIcA IN Contemporary Fiction. By Percy H. Boynton. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. [1940.] ix, 274 pp. $2.50. 


The trouble with any sort of contemporary literature is that it refuses 
to stay put. Today’s writers fade out tomorrow, or come in retrospect 
to mean different things as lines of descent and relationship are clarified 
by time. Main Street, Cytherea, or Jurgen is already seen to be more 
important as a revelation of the tastes of its decade than as literature. 

But if a critic has once committed himself to a full-length study of 
a contemporary, he finds it difficult to make the radical adjustments of 
perspective which are necessary after the lapse of a decade or two. That 
difficulty is evident in the parts of Carl Van Doren’s The American Novel 
which are based on his Contemporary American Novelists of 1922; it is 
still more evident in this volume of Professor Boynton’s. 

Seven of Professor Boynton’s fifteen essays “have been rewritten and 
brought down to the present” from studies published in the middle 
1920’s. But the revisions are superficial; the deeper insight into the 
literature of that post-war decade has not been achieved. By this time 
anyone ought to realize that much of the characteristic writing of twenty 
years ago was a throwback to the 18g0’s, alike in its revolt against the 
village and in the preciosity of such an author as James Branch Cabell. 
Cabell’s labored style is that of the young Stevenson of Virginibus and 
Prince Otto; his subject matter is Hewlett, Wilde, and The Yellow Book. 
But Professor Boynton has not brought out these wider relationships; and, 
as a result, his rewriting of his earlier studies does not justify itself. 

The eight new essays which complete the volume do little to remove 
the general impression of sketchiness and superficiality. “The quandary 
in which America finds itself” is not adequately illustrated by Dos Passos, 
Thomas Wolfe, Faulkner, Steinbeck, and Mary Ellen Chase, who are 
the only novelists to achieve their full fame since 1930 whom Professor 
Boynton discusses at any length. His book, in short, promises more than 
it performs, and too much of its performance is on the level of the 
popular lecture rather than on that of solid historical interpretation. 
Western Reserve University. DeLancey Fercuson. 


Tue Expense or Greatness. By R. P. Blackmur. New York: Arrow 

Editions. [1940.] vi, 305 pp. $3.00. 

The Expense of Greatness contains eleven essays and reviews reprinted 
from the Partisan Review, the Kenyon Review, the Virginia Quarterly 
Review, and the Southern Review, besides two now published for the 
first time—a study of the “forced” sensibility of T. E. Lawrence and a 
proposal that American universities give status to the profession of letters 
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by allowing serious writers to teach their craft. The bulk of the volume 
is thus presumably familiar, and the names of the periodicals to which 
Mr. Blackmur contributes will be a sufficient reminder of the general 
character of his work: criticism not “scholarly” (in the sense that it 
avoids preoccupation with literary history), yet more ambitious than 
ordinary reviewing for the monthlies and weeklies. Although Mr. 
Blackmur expresses opinions concerning a great many authors, living 
and dead, students of American literature will be concerned primarily 
with the essays on Emily Dickinson, Melville, and Henry Adams. 

At a time when many who profess American letters are tending 
(no doubt wisely) to adopt the methods of the social historian, it is 
refreshing to encounter a critic resolutely intent upon “the imaginary 
ordering or actualization of experience within the terms of art.” Refusing, 
for example, to regard Emily Dickinson as “a fatal event in cultural his- 
tory,” Mr. Blackmur purposes to ascertain by minute analysis the actual 
level of imaginative achievement attained in her work; there is nothing 
in poetry, he reminds us, that is not in the words. Emily Dickinson’s 
vocabulary—depending heavily upon the terms of “romance royalty” 
(without Shakespeare’s deep belief in the function of kings), names of 
jewels and of distant places, and phrases related to sea-borne commerce— 
he finds indicative of a fanciful rather than an imaginative rendering 
of experience. The dying Puritan society, he says (here, at least, resort- 
ing to sociology), afforded no tradition to teach the poet that “poetry is 
a rational and objective art and most so when the theme is self-expres- 
sion.” She had some terror, insight, and observation, but her attitude 
toward the responsibilities of poetry was “private and eccentric,” and 
mainly she wrote “vers de société of the soul—not in form or finish but 
in achievement.” 

The essay on Melville is more strictly confined to the frame of ref- 
erence Mr. Blackmur proposes for himself. Rejecting the notion that 
Melville was silenced by a society indifferent to art or shocked by his 
“pessimism,” the critic explains the novelist’s truncated career by ref- 
erence to a technical crisis implicit in Moby Dick and final in Pierre. 
Moby Dick, although successful, is written on a “putative” rather than on 
a “dramatic” level; Melville constantly says what he is going to do and 
then stops short. At its highest, the putative imagination can produce 
good allegory; this, however, requires a stable body of belief which 
Melville did not have. The business of whaling furnishes motive power 
for the narrative, but the source of the book’s power is Melville’s el- 
oquence: he “habitually used words greatly.” Even here he was not 
always equal to himself in performance. Really at home only in the 
straightforward mode of “the liberal Emersonian sermon” (Father 
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Mapple’s sermon on Jonah, Plotinus Plinlimmon’s discourse on Chron- 
ometricals and Horologicals), Melville made an insincere use of Gothic 
(erroneously called “Elizabethan”) rhetoric in an effort to popularize his 
work. In Pierre, deprived of whaling as a motive force, he discovered that 
he was not really a novelist, not willing to accept the conventions of 
fiction as if they were real. “The material of illustration had been ex- 
hausted in Moby Dick,” and “there was no longer any need to tell a 
story.” 

The essay on Henry Adams, which gives the book its title, enforces 
the proposition that “As it is the condition of life to die, it is a condition 
of thought, in the end, to fail.” For as “Death is the expense of life . . . 
failure is the expense of greatness.” Henry Adams was indeed a failure, 
but no more a failure than had been his forebears. Seeking to discover 
a principle of unity underlying all phenomena, he reached “the positive 
ignorance which is the final form of contradictory knowledge”; yet “it 
is the triumph of failure that in the process it snares all that can be 
snared of what we know,” and “the value was worth the expense.” 

The great merit of Mr. Blackmur’s work is that even when his 
analysis is destructive, he takes American writers seriously. But his 
criticism has the defects of its virtues, which is to say that it tends to be 
humorless, overrefined, and highfalutin. A writer who constantly strives 
to render the ultimate nuance runs the risk of being needlessly obscure. 
Fortunately, the opaque sentences are largely confined to the essays about 
British authors, and the criticism of the Americans is often highly sug- 
gestive—as Mr. Blackmur would say, “heuristic.” 


Southern Methodist University. Henry Nasu Situ. 


Romanticism IN America. Edited by George Boas. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. xi, 202 pp. $2.25. 


These papers on Romanticism in the United States were read in 1940 
in the third symposium of a series conducted at the Baltimore Museum 
of Fine Arts. As “a concrete attempt at the integration of art and 
thought,” they are concerned with the Romantic idea among historians, 
Romantic patterns of greatness in the arts, Thomas Cole and the Ro- 
mantic landscape, the Romantic [more properly, sentimental] lady in 
literature, ladies’ books, pseudo-Gothic architecture, Romantic music, 
and Romantic philosophy. 

Romanticism in America is such a book as might be expen’ to come 
out of a pleasant and stimulating informal symposium. Its topics were 
apparently dictated by the interests of the speakers available rather than a 
determination to examine all the major manifestations of Romanticism. 
Otherwise, two papers would not be devoted to sentimentalism and none 
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to Romantic emotion, two to pseudo-Gothic architecture and none to the 
persistence of the Classical influence. It is also evident that the con- 
tributors were not selected on the basis of their ability, for the essays are 
extremely uneven both in substance and in style. Again, no one will 
quarrel with the editor when he announces that the symposium attempts 
“merely to indicate, to suggest, leaving it to the imagination [or, prefer- 
zbly, research] of others to fill in the gaps.” Finally, more than one 
paper illustrates the editor’s dictum that “It is easy to ridicule the Ro- 
manticists”—perhaps too easy, as it is done here. 

The true significance of the book lies in its demonstration that nine 
people in three states are aware that there was a Romantic movement in 
literature and the other arts in America and are devoting at least a little 
attention to it. For several years, literary historians and anthologists have 
given it nominal recognition, but Romanticism in native letters still re- 
mains all but unexplored. The present volume, therefore, is welcome for 
its hints of what must yet be done if we are fully to understand American 
culture from the 1820's to the Civil War. 

University of Minnesota. Tremaine McDowéE it. 


A History or Agstuetics. By Katherine Everett Gilbert and Helmut 
Kuhn. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. xi, 582 pp. $4.25. 


It is nearly half a century since Bosanquet published his history of 
aesthetics, the one comprehensive account of the subject which had until 
the appearance of the present volume been written in English. In the 
meantime we have had only Croce’s quite limited historical survey, made 
available in English in 1909, to supplement the outdated and, in some 
respects, unsatisfactory work of Bosanquet. The time was therefore fully 
ripe for a new history, and students of aesthetics cannot but be grateful 
to Professors Gilbert and Kuhn for their effective attempt to supply a 
long-felt need. 

The book as a whole is admirable. Working through a vast field of 
diverse and often elusive materials, the authors have made an impressive 
achievement in selection and interpretation. As compared with Bosanquet 
and Croce—in spite of the special excellence of each in certain phases of 
his subject—they have written with less bias and a more catholic view 
than either of their distinguished predecessors, with the result that some 
important gaps have been filled and certain writers and movements have 
received something nearer their due attention. Men like Hobbes and 
Addison are given respectable, if limited, notice; the English romanticists 
get more space; the aesthetic movement in the nineteenth century is 
accorded proportionate—perhaps something beyond proportionate—con- 
sideration; and the Americans Emerson and Whitman are quite justifiably 
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included. Worthy of special praise are the treatment of the age-old 
quarrel between the philosophers and the poets, the clear presentation 
of the continuity of theory through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and the illuminating discussion of such individual writers as Aristotle, 
Ruskin, and Emerson. 


It would be too much to expect, however, that a work covering a field 
of such scope and intricacy would be uniformly good. Indeed, it seems 
too much to believe that a wholly satisfactory history of aesthetics could 
ever be contained within the confines of one volume, however admirable 
the task of selection and compression—the only adequate history of 
psychology yet written (Brett’s) fills three sizable volumes. The reader 
of this book need therefore not be surprised to find omissions of names 
and limitations in the consideration of special topics that will, according 
to his particular interests, strike him as more or less serious. Thus the 
Spaniard Gracidn, important in the development of such concepts as 
taste and novelty, is not mentioned, and his influential countryman 
Huarte receives bare notice. Among English writers, one misses reference 
to Alison, representative of the height of associational psychology applied 
to taste, and to Hazlitt, notable for his refutation of the “selfish” school 
and for his effective attempts to reconcile the claims of sensationalism 
and idealism. The even more important continentals Véron and Bergson 
are unaccountably omitted. 


In the treatment of subjects, though the authors have made con- 
tributions to that end, the whole pattern of theory as it merges and is 
modified from movement to movement, especially with relation to such 
concepts as reason, imagination, nature, and taste, is less clearly defined 
than one would like to see. Moreover, in contrast to the usual insight dis- 
played in this book there are cases where the interpretation of the move- 
ment of thought within a period is questionable. It is, for example, hard 
to agree with the authors in their view of the regressive quality of eight- 
eenth-century British aesthetics. Addison, Hutcheson, Kames, Hume, and 
Burke all show the influence of Locke, they state, but “the esthetic 
systems that grew under their forming hands had a refractory tendency 
to rejoin, after a short independent journey, the well-worn highroad of 
seventeenth century reason and Neo-Classic taste” (p. 233). Now the 
Lockian, as well as the Hobbian, influence on English aesthetics was, on 
its more positive side, in the direction of empirical considerations. Em- 
phasis on the actual effects of a work of art and psychological analysis of 
these effects and their causes more and more took precedence over ra- 
tionalized dogma. Hence the continued stress on imagination and emo- 
tional appeal, on sublimity, novelty, and taste. Even Samuel Johnson in 
his criticism of Shakespeare took his cue from experience, with the result 
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that he dealt a stunning blow to what was left of neoclassic authority in 
his day; Reynolds, for all his conservatism, is, as our authors agree, em- 
pirical and psychological in some of his most crucial utterances; and the 
Scottish rhetoricians are generally off the beaten track of neoclassicism, on 
a winding road that leads to the associational aesthetics of Alison and the 
empirical psychological parts of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Hazlitt. 

It is, however, less important to make qualifications than to emphasize 
the general excellence of this history. Professors Gilbert and Kuhn have 
written a book which is certain to be for many years to come the standard 
work of its kind. It is true that students may still return to their Bosan- 
quet for summaries of such figures as Kant and Hegel and to their 
Croce for a more specialized account of certain Italian writers; but for 
a comprehensive, scholarly, and readable survey of the whole field of 
aesthetics from Xenophanes to the end of the last century they will 
gladly go to Gilbert and Kuhn. It is to be sincerely hoped that these 
authors will continue their good work, and will furnish us at a near date 
with a book on contemporary aesthetics, in which Croce, Santayana, 
Parker, and others will appear in due perspective. 

The University of Michigan. Ciarence D. Tuorpe. 


Turee Centurigs oF AMERICAN Hymnopy. By Henry Wilder Foote. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. x, 418 pp. $4.00. 


Henry Wilder Foote’s study of American hymnody aims chiefly at 
apprehending those main streams of religious thought and practice which 
have found expression in the hymnbooks used by successive generations. 
It deals primarily with the words, and only incidentally with the music. 
In the author’s judgment, the material he presents is significant in that 
it gives evidence, first, of a breaking down of denominational barriers, 
and, second, of trends toward the expression of individualistic and theo- 
logically independent religious experience on the one hand and human 
brotherhood (as distinct from a church universal) on the other. These 
trends are especially interesting in contrast with English hymnody’s 
ecclesiastical and liturgical character. 

The publishers correctly note that the book will be valuable to three 
groups: those concerned with the improvement of public worship, those 
who want information about particular hymns, and students of American 
life and literature. The first group will be grateful for the discovery of 
many excellent though unfamiliar hymns, and may well feel, as does 
this reviewer, that Foote’s study should serve as the groundwork for a 
new and interdenominational hymnbook. The second group will like- 
wise find much to their liking, but the book is not really written from 
their point of view; it quite successfully avoids the anecdotal and ency- 
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clopedic pitfalls. It is primarily the student of American life who will 
value the book. The literary quality of the hymns is rarely significant, 
but to anyone who is concerned to understand the American mind and 
spirit, these songs of worship and Foote’s analysis of them are profoundly 
interesting. 

The book begins with an excellent presentation of the backgrounds 
of English psalmody. The period of The Bay Psalm Book, the three 
hundredth anniversary of whose publication this study helps to commem- 
orate, is then treated carefully and sympathetically in the light of Scholes’s 
study of the Puritans and music. It is, of course, still necessary to combat 
the old notion that the Puritans hated music, but there is a tendency in 
this and other recent books to press the argument rather too far. For 
in spite of all the evidence that has been gathered to controvert it, there 
still appears to be a reasonable basis for the impression that seventeenth- 
century New England was an unmelodious land. That it is a mistake to 
blame the Puritans in general is clearly true; the Pilgrims in Holland 
apparently sang very well, Milton liked the organ, Playford published a 
considerable quantity of secular music during the Protectorate, and so 
on. But these facts do not prove anything one way or the other about 
the colonists of New England. One must reckon with the fact that by 
1647 Satan had so “mightily bestirred himself” among those colonists 
that even the singing of psalms was suspect and the Reverend John Cot- 
ton had to expound the Gospel in its defense. It certainly is “pre- 
posterous” to assert that instrumental music was taboo and instruments 
nonexistent, but it is not impressive to support the contrary by pointing 
out that “drums, trumpets, and horns were from the beginning in com- 
mon use in New England for summoning people to church, to give an 
alarm, and to assist in military training. . . .” It is true that the difficulty 
of the Atlantic voyage accounts for there having been fewer elaborate 
instruments in the colonies than in England, but it was just as difficult 
to transport virginals and spinets from Holland to New Amsterdam, 
where there were many of both by 1660. Finally the historian must 
reckon with the fact that however well the colonists sang when they 
arrived, New England church singing had become unbearably bad by 
1700, though no such thing appears to have been true of the other 
colonies. 

Foote’s excellent chapter on the hymns and tunes of the German 
settlers in Pennsylvania, and on other non-English church music, takes 
us momentarily out of the main stream of American hymnody since, as 
he points out, this tradition had regrettably little influence on our own. 
Subsequent chapters trace the transition from psalmody to hymnody 
and the rapid development of hymn-writing after 1800. 
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It is in the consideration of nineteenth- and twentieth-century hymns 
that the book finds its real center, and it is here that Foote’s work has 
most value for the student of America. Deriving from Watts, American 
hymnody early began to show distinctive traits. It is notable that the 
first American edition of a Universalist hymnal appeared in the same 
year as the Declaration of Independence. Nineteenth-century English 
hymnody was dominated by Anglican authors, but there were relatively 
few hymns of importance written by American Episcopalians. Here it 
was a Unitarian like Samuel Longfellow, a Quaker like Whittier, a 
Congregationalist like Ray Palmer, and an evangelist like P. P. Bliss 
who dominated the scene. Theirs were oftener “I” hymns than “We” 
hymns. As the century advanced, there were fewer and fewer “hymns 
with worms in them,” and the emphasis fell increasingly on the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God rather than on the holy catholic 
church. 

Foote traces these developments painstakingly and with scholarly 
attention to fact. [There are a few slips: Anna and Susan Warner’s 
Say and Seal is a novel, not a collection of poems (p. 225), and “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee” was first sung July 4, 1831, not 1832 as its author 
later misstated (p. 227).] One is at liberty to differ at times with his inter- 
pretation, but one cannot overlook the importance of his study or the 
sincerity of his approach. It is chiefly in his treatment of the folk hymns 
of the late eighteenth century, the camp-meeting hymns of the early 
nineteenth, and the gospel songs of the century’s end, that this reviewer 
differs with his point of view. Foote regards all these at their best as 
part of a “search for an utterance ‘more to the popular liking’” (p. 264), 
and at their worst as a warning of the depths to which religious song is 
in danger of sinking “when it leaves sound standards and seeks un- 
reservedly to cater to the popular taste” (p. 269). There remains an im- 
portant job to be done in considering why they were more to the popular 
liking; Foote is more at home with the Harvard hymn writers, to whom 
he reserves the highest praise (pp. 354-356). 

Early in the book we read that Protestant hymnody is “the expression 
of a fresh and democratic religious impulse, originating in the Refor- 
mation, which gave back to the people psalms and hymns in their own 
tongue to be sung by all in common worship... .” We do not yet 
know what tongue is America’s own, but it may well be one which 
sounded unfamiliar in Cambridge. It is as a conscientious attempt to 
find that tongue, and as an aid to other searchers, that this book has 
its greatest merit. 

Bennington College. Joun A. KouweNHoven. 
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Marx Twain tn Germany. By Edgar H. Hemminghaus. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1939. x, 170 pp. $2.25. 


Noting that “no systematic effort has previously been made to explore 
with any degree of thoroughness the German view of Mark Twain in its 
historical features,” Dr. Hemminghaus has attempted, in this volume, 
such an exploration. His zeal in finding out everything possible about 
the German publication of Clemens’s works and in tracking down the 
comments on the author is highly impressive: much evidence is offered 
of a thorough canvassing of pertinent data, and the bibliography is 
excellent. 


The interpretation of the data, however, does not seem to be richly 
revelatory. A study of this sort, theoretically, may be valuable in one 
or more of several ways: If the critics studied have brilliant insight, 
their comments may illuminate the form or content of the author whom 
they criticize. Again, their ways of treating books may offer data about 
critical methods, and those methods may reveal either national or esthetic 
peculiarities. Finally, since the critics studied are of one country, what 
they say about an author, and the extent to which the people of the 
country buy the author’s works, may throw some light on the national 
history. Dr. Hemminghaus has found little hitherto unknown German 
criticism which comments penetratingly on the artistry or thought of 
Twain. His study of critical methods indicates that they are too various 
and, as a rule, too casual, to yield him much in the way of generalizations. 
He finds most that is of value as he studies the popularity and criticism 
of Clemens in connection with Germany’s history. It is interesting to 
notice, as Dr. Hemminghaus does, how German approval of Clemens 
has waxed and waned in harmony with the national political and social 
ideology. But one feels that mutations of this sort were so predictable 
that their discovery hardly justifies this exhaustive study. 

The University of Chicago. Watrer Briar. 


WerpDEN UND Wacusen per U. S. A. In 300 JaHren. By Werner P. 
Friederich. Bern: A Francke. 1939. 271 pp. Fr. 7.80. 


Professor Friederich has selected thirty significant Americans of the 
past and present and through accounts of them has attempted to record 
the spiritual and material growth of the United States. His book is writ- 
ten, therefore, around a core of interpretative sketches, a form of com- 
position in which the author excels. He discusses understandingly not 
only such major figures as Washington and Lincoln, but is equally happy 
in the presentation of James Oglethorpe and Booker T. Washington. 
His accounts of literary men—Irving, Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Mark 
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Twain, Jack London, Sinclair Lewis—are excellent. “Ein amerikanischer 
Gottsucher: Herman Melville” calls for particular mention. 

All the thirty men, whether major or minor in importance, are seen 
as representative figures, whose lives or characters one finds to be sym- 
bolic of American forces and situations. Although the record thus 
conveyed is not complete, numerous elements in that record are brought 
clearly into view. Professor Friederich is obviously attracted to idealistic 
efforts and to lost causes. The fate of the vanished colonists on Roanoke 
Island offers him a pleasant challenge. Roger Williams appears to him 
far more attractive than Governor Bradford, to whom, incidentally, he 
devotes just eight lines. He presents feelingly the Southern side in dis- 
cussing the issues of the Civil War period. He points out the part played 
by unsuccessful France in the affairs of early American history. His 
stress is more often placed on the aspirations of Americans than on their 
practical achievements. 

No new factual matter appears in Werden und Wachsen der U.S. A., 
but the volume is not vitiated on that account. It presents a fresh view 
of the American scene. European readers in particular will find it val- 
uable. Such readers should depend less on the superficial studies of the 
journalist and the casual visitor to this country, and more on the work 
of men who, like Professor Friederich, have lived in America and iden- 
tified themselves with its civilization and its way of life. 


The University of Kansas. Joun Hersert Netson. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tue First GentteMen oF Vircinia: Intellectual Qualities of the Early 
Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright. San Marino, Calif.: The 
Huntington Library. 1940. xii, 373 pp. $3.75. 

Lerrers oF Ropert Carter, 1720-1727: The Commercial Interests of a 
Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright. San Marino, Calif.: 
The Huntington Library. 1940. xiv, 153 pp. $2.50. 


The publication of The First Gentlemen of Virginia greatly lessens 
the student’s difficulty in obtaining an accurate idea of the literary culture 
of Colonial Virginia. Dr. Wright has continued the studies of Bruce, 
Smart, and others on Virginia private libraries, and his thorough knowl- 
edge of English literature of the period has made it possible for him, 
better than his predecessors, to interpret his findings. He includes 
interesting sketches of a number of planters, among whom are Richard 
Lee II, Robert Beverley the historian, and several of the Carters and 
Byrds. The book clears away several common misconceptions of the 
planters, but perhaps its most striking contribution is in pointing out 
the influence in Virginia of the Renaissance conception of the “complete 
gentleman,” an ideal which did not neglect the cultivation of the intellect. 
Dr. Wright suggests that the Virginia Revolutionary statesmen were 
closer to the Elizabethans in spirit and in education than were the fox- 
hunting gentry of England in the time of George III. “They,” he says, 
“were true heirs of the English Renaissance” (p. 351). 

Robert Carter’s letters, though they will not greatly interest the student 
of literature, have a historical value for a region where, as the editor 
remarks, “War, fire, rats, and spring-cleanings have taken a terrible toll 
of documents describing the lives of the planters . . .” (p. v). 


Tue Feminine Firties. By Fred Lewis Pattee. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1940. xii, 339 pp. $3.00. 


In The First Century of American Literature (1935) Professor Pattee 
included a chapter entitled “The Feminine Fifties.” Now he gives an 
entire volume to that decade, which he regards as “the most vital and 
far-reaching of the nineteenth century American decades.” To the pres- 
ent reviewer the most interesting portions of the book are not those 
that deal with well-known writers like Melville and Whitman—good 
though these are—but chapters that concern the work of women. Few 
women writers of real importance appeared until after the Civil War, 
but Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Hentz, and Miss Evans numbered their 
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readers by the thousand. Hawthorne might sneer at “the d——d mob of 
scribbling women,” but he read and liked Fanny Fern’s Ruth Hail. 
These women are an essential part of the literary picture of the 1850’s, 
and Professor Pattee has presented them in his characteristically spirited 


and vivid style. 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournwortu: Novelist. By Regis Louise Boyle, M.A. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 1939. 
viii, 171 pp. $2.00. 

After a brief but circumstantial account of the novelist’s life, Miss 
Boyle discusses in some detail nineteen of the novels with emphasis 
upon content and method and upon the reviews that appeared in period- 
icals to which Mrs. Southworth contributed. Miss Boyle is under no 
illusion as to the merits of the novels, and her final estimate seems just. 


AmerIcAN Book CoLiectrors AND COLLECTING FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO 
THE Present. By Carl L. Cannon. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1941. xii, 391 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Cannon’s comprehensive and very readable book will interest all 
collectors, but it also has some importance for the student of literature 
who wishes to know how some of the notable collections in American 
libraries were built up. Nearly half of the twenty-nine chapters are 
devoted to collectors of Americana, and eight are given to collectors 
interested in English and American literature. The story begins with 
Thomas Prince and William Byrd and comes down to Wilberforce 
Eames. Much of the material brought together by such collectors as 
Lyman C. Draper, J. P. Morgan, Henry Clay Folger, and Henry E. 
Huntington is now safe in fireproof buildings open to investigators; 
but when one reads of such a notable collection as that of Stephen H. 
Wakeman, now scattered and unavailable to the investigator, the scholar 
is likely to experience a sense of indignation that collectors, interested in 
collecting as a sport, should feel so little obligation to the world of 
scholarship as to permit their collections to be dispersed to the highest 
bidders. Nevertheless, human nature being what it is, American scholars 
are fortunate in that so large a percentage of our collectors have been 
sufficiently public spirited to keep their collections intact. and to make 
them available to scholars who need them. 


Tue Earty Prays or James A. Herne: With Act IV of Griffith Daven- 
port. Edited with an Introduction by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1940. x, 161 pp. $5.00. $85.00 
for the series of 20 volumes. 


Brief Mention 


Five Pays. By Charles H. Hoyt. Edited by Douglas L. Hunt. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1941. xvi, 240 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Great Diamonp Rossery & Orner Recent Me opraMas. By 
Edward M. Alfriend & A. C. Wheeler, Clarence Bennett, Charles A. 
Taylor, Lillian Mortimer, Walter Woods. Edited by Garrett H. 
Leverton. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1940. xvi, 
255 PP. $5.00. 

These books are Volumes VII, VIII, and IX of the twenty-volume 
series “America’s Lost Plays.” The Herne volume, capably edited by 
Professor Quinn, is the most important of the three. The three plays 
now printed for the first time—Within an Inch of His Life, “The Minute 
Men” of 1774-1775, and Drifting Apart—throw new light upon Herne’s 
development as a dramatist. Herne’s manuscript of a more important 
play, The Reverend Griffith Davenport, was burned in the fire which de- 
stroyed Herne Oaks. In 1925, however, William Archer, who praised 
the play as “an exquisitely true and beautiful drama of American history,” 
gave to Brander Matthews a manuscript of the Fourth Act. Fortunately, 
Professor Quinn had three copies of this made, for the manuscript has 
since disappeared. 

Of the eighteen plays of Hoyt which he lists, Mr. Hunt has included 
five: A Bunch of Keys, A Midnight Bell, A Trip to Chinatown, A 
Temperance Town, and A Milk White Flag. In his introduction he 


points out the importance of Hoyt as a forerunner of Cohan, Connelly, 
Kaufman, and Hart. 

The five melodramas of the third volume are examples of a type of 
drama better supported by the public than any later plays. Mr. Leverton 
explains that he had to omit Theodore Kremer’s The Fatal Wedding 
because the war has made it impossible to secure permission from 
Kremer’s relatives in Germany. 


Tue Best Piays oF 1939-40 AND THE YEAR Book oF THE DraMa IN AMER- 
ica. Edited by Burns Mantle. With Illustrations. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1940. xii, 524 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Mantle’s indispensable annual volume gives a very comprehensive 
view of theatrical activities in the United States. Of the ten plays which 
are given in part, five are Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night, Ander- 
son’s Key Largo, Kaufman and Hart’s The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, and Clare Boothe’s Margin for Error. 


Tue Best Ong-act Prays oF 1939. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1940. xii, 390 pp. $2.50. 
The well-known editor of Representative One-Act Plays by Amer- 
ican Authors considers 1939 “a good year for the one-act play,” partly 
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because of radio’s interest in the one-act play. She includes Archibald 
MacLeish’s Air Raid and Alfred Kreymborg’s Haunted Water. Others 
among the dozen plays she reprints are Lynn Riggs’s 4 World Else- 
where, William Saroyan’s The Hungerers, and William Rose Benét’s 
Day’s End. 


Turee VirciniA Frontiers. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. University, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. xiv, 96 pp. $1.50. 


In Three Virginia Frontiers—the 1940 Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University—Professor 
Abernethy has put into somewhat popular form his findings in regard 
to the development of the frontier in the Southern states. His conclusions 
differ widely from those of the late Frederick J. Turner. He points out 
that “frontier conditions do not necessarily produce democratic institu- 
tions, even when the lands are easily accessible to independent small 
farmers” (p. 60). Among the important factors which earlier students 
have neglected are, he states, European customs and traditions, legal 
systems, and the methods by which the public lands were disposed of. 
He contends that democracy should be distinguished from liberalism and 
notes that during the early years of statehood in Kentucky the democratic 
element wished to abrogate the bill of rights and establish a rule that 
would have smacked of totalitarianism (pp. 95-96). 


Tue Roap From Monrticetto: A Study of the Virginia Slavery Debate 
of 1832. (Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, 
Series XXIV.) By Joseph Clarke Robert. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press. 1941. x, 127 pp. $1.00. 


In this well-documented study Professor Robert gives portions of the 
speeches in the Virginia General Assembly and discusses the movement 
which culminated in the debate with reactions which followed it. Statis- 
tical tables record the votes of the various legislators and give holdings 
in slaves. Professor Robert disposes (p. 34) of the persistent but inac- 
curate story—still repeated by reputable living historians—that Virginia 
came within a single vote of adopting measures looking toward emanci- 
pation. 


THe Journat oF Mayor Gerorce Wasnincton (1754). With an In- 
troduction by Randolph G. Adams. New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
& Reprints. 1940. iv, 28 pp. $2.00. 
When the twenty-three-year-old Washington wrote out for Governor 


Dinwiddie the report of his arduous journey to the West to deliver the 
Governor’s message to the Commandant of the French forces on the 
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Ohio, he did not expect it to be published. He had, in fact, only a single 
day in which to put his rough notes in shape. Nevertheless, the published 
journal, as Dr. Adams states, makes “a rather exciting story.” As Wash- 
ington’s first published work, the little book has a special interest. 


YANKEES AND Yorkers. By Dixon Ryan Fox. New York: New York 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University 
Press. 1940. xii, 237 pp. $4.00. 

As his topic for the Anson G. Phelps Lectures in Early American 
History Dr. Fox chose the conflict in New York State between the New 
Englanders and the Dutch. The theme is an interesting one, and Dr. 
Fox has presented it well. So much of American history has been written 
from a New England point of view that some readers will find con- 
siderable novelty in his chapter on “The Heroic Period of Vermont— 
from a New York Point of View.” The book makes clear the reasons 
why New York writers, like Irving and Cooper, often satirized the 
immigrant New Englander. There is an excellent discussion of Cooper 
as a critic of New England (pp. 200-205). 


Tue Immicrant In AMERICAN History. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Edited 
with a Foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1940. xii, 230 pp. $2.50. 

This posthumous collection of studies, dealing largely with the nine- 
teenth century, is of wider general interest than Professor Hansen’s 
earlier and more specialized studies. If, as seems safe to say, later im- 
migration to the United States has been somewhat neglected by our 
historians, the subject is one to which students of our literary culture 
have paid still less attention. In this we have followed the example of 
most of our better-known literary figures in ignoring the immigrant 
whenever possible. Detailed studies of the contribution to our culture 
of the various European nationalities would be valuable to the literary 
historian of the future. The literary student will find particularly sug- 
gestive Professor Hansen’s chapters on “Immigration as a Field for 
Historical Research,” “The Second Colonization of New England,” and 
“Immigration and Puritanism.” Students of the literature of Colonial 
New England will note in the last-named chapter certain parallels be- 
tween the Puritan churches and the churches found in nearly every later 
immigrant settlement. 


GuitaH: Negro Life in the Carolina Sea Islands. By Mason Crum. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1940. xvi, 351 pp. $3.50. 
Professor Crum, a native of the South Carolina Low Country, has 

written a well-documented historical study of the sea islands with the 
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emphasis upon social and religious life. There are two chapters on the 
Negro spirituals. 


Vircinia: A Guide to the Old Dominion. Compiled by Workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Works Progress Administration in the State 
of Virginia. “American Guide Series.” Illustrated. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. [1940.] xxx, 660 pp. $3.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA: A Guide to the Keystone State. Compiled by Workers 
of the Writers’ Program of the Works Progress Administration in the 
State of Pennsylvania. “American Guide Series.” Illustrated. New 
York: Oxford University Press. [1940.] xxxii, 660 pp. $3.00. 


New York: A Guide to the Empire State. Compiled by Workers of 
the Writers’ Program of the Works Progress Administration in the 
State of New York. “American Guide Series.” Illustrated. New 
York: Oxford University Press. [1940.] xxxii, 782 pp. $3.00. 


These three books are among the best in the excellent “American 
Guide Series.” As in other books in the series, they include some account 
of the literature of the state described. In general the sketches are well 
done, but there are a few slips which should be corrected. Since Bret 
Harte sailed for California in 1854 when he was nearly eighteen, it is 
hardly accurate to state that he “was taken west shortly after his birth in 


Albany” (New York, p. 150). Cooper’s The Prairie is in no sense the 
“first of the Leatherstocking Tales” (ibid., p. 500). In the Virginia volume 
there are slight inaccuracies in the statements made about George W. 
Bagby and Thomas Nelson Page (pp. 160, 161), and to the reviewer it 
seems hardly accurate to suggest that the authorship of “The Burwell 
Papers” is unknown (p. 157) or that Parson Weems was a Virginian by 


birth (p. 159). 


Montesquieu iN America, 1760-1801. By Paul Merrill Spurlin. Uni- 
versity, La.: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. xii, 302 pp. $3.00. 


Suspicious of “influence” studies, Dr. Spurlin has chosen the “nar- 
rower and safer course” of studying “the dissemination of his [Montes- 
quieu’s] writings in America, the judgment of Americans upon him, 
and the use they made of him in the forty critical years between 1760 
and 1801.” From the mass of materials he has collected he has no 
difficulty in showing that leaders of American thought knew the Spirit 
of Laws. It was on the shelves of college libraries, and it was quoted 
many times in American newspapers. In a sense it was an “American 
classic.” Of special interest to American readers were Montesquieu’s dis- 
cussion of the English Constitution, the division of governmental func- 
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tions among judicial, legislative, and executive branches, and the necessity 
of virtue in a democracy. Similar studies of Voltaire and Rousseau would 
be of great value to scholars seeking to appraise the French influence 
upon American literature and culture. 


Tue Inky Way. By Alice Hegan Rice. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1940. x, 282 pp. $2.50. 


Mrs. Rice’s autobiography is complementary to her husband’s Bridg- 
ing the Years (1939), and it is a very readable book. It throws new light 
upon her fiction, particularly Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. There 
are a few interesting glimpses of well-known writers, notably Richard 
Watson Gilder and Mark Twain. 


CoNnTEMPORARY SOUTHERN Prose. Edited by Richmond Croom Beatty and 
William Perry Fidler. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1940. 
viii, 614 pp. $2.50. 

“This volume of readings,” say the editors in their Preface, “is an out- 
growth of the opinion of its editors that Southerners interested in 
Southern life and letters should be afforded an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the best creative and critical thought of their region. 
The compilers of anthologies hitherto, for reasons of their own, appear 
to have given to the contemporary writers of the South only negligible 
attention.” The selections, which consist of short stories, essays, and 
reviews, are well chosen, but one notes that the ideas expressed in most 
of them are largely those of the Agrarians. This emphasis makes a more 
unified book, but also makes it somewhat less representative than some 
Southerners will like. 


Fgstoons oF Fancy: Consisting of Compositions Amatory, Sentimental, 
and Humorous in Verse and Prose. By William Littell, Esq. Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: University of Kentucky Publications Committee. 1940. xviii, 
116 pp. $5.00. 


Festoons of Fancy, originally published in Louisville by William 
Farquar in 1814, has been handsomely reprinted by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press with an Introduction by Professor Thomas D. Clark. Littell 
was born in New Jersey. in 1768, grew up in Pennsylvania, and from 
1801 until his death in 1824 lived in Kentucky, where he did notable 
service as compiler and editor of the state laws. The few pages of verse 
in the volume are for the most part conventional, but some of the political 
prose satires have power, particularly the “Petition of Gregory Wood- 
cock.” The editor makes entirely too much of the book as a col- 
lection representative of frontier humor. To the present’ reviewer it 
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seems that Littell belongs to the same humorous tradition as Swift, 
Franklin, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who preceded him. The 
subject matter may be semifrontier Kentucky, but the literary method 
is English and not characteristically American. The book is no less 
valuable for that, however, and scholars are indebted to the University 
of Kentucky for making this rare book available. 


Rinc-Taitep Roarers: Tall Tales of the American Frontier, 1830-60. 
Edited with an Introduction by V. L. O. Chittick. Wood Engrav- 
ings by Lloyd J. Reynolds. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. 1941. 316 pp. $3.50. 

This collection of American tall tales of a special type is excellent. 
The selections are well chosen, and the Introduction and notes are well 
done. The editor is the biographer of Thomas Chandler Haliburton 
(“Sam Slick”), who was a collector of tall tales. 


Inpex To Earty American Periopicat Literature, 1728-1870. Parr I. 
Tue List or Pertopicats INpExep. New York: Pamphlet Distributing 
Co. 1941. 12 pp. $ .35. 

This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the Index (origi- 
nally compiled by the W.P.A. under the supervision of Professor Oscar 


Cargill) now in the New York University Library. It is reprinted from 
the Pamphleteer Monthly for November and December, 1940. 


A Description AND AN ANALYSIS OF THE BiBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
Lirerature. Compiled by The Pennsylvania Historical Survey Di- 
vision of Professional Service Projects, Works Progress Administration. 
Report prepared by Edward H. O'Neill. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Penn- 
sylvania Historical Survey. January, 1941. 


Part I is a description of the Bibliography; Part II lists the periodicals 
with years covered; and Part III gives the names of authors for whom 
individual bibliographies are compiled. The two main sources of the ma- 
terials are periodicals and bibliographies already in print. The catalogue 
contains approximately 750,000 items. 


A Souruern BisuiocrapHy: Historical Fiction 1929-1938. Compiled by 
Janet Margaret Agnew. 80 pp. A SouTtHerN BisiiocrapuHy: Poetry 
1929-1938. Compiled by Janet Margaret Agnew. 47 pp. University, 
La.: Louisiana State University. $ .75 each. 


These numbers of the Louisiana State University Bulletin for August 
and October, 1940, continue A Southern Bibliography begun in June, 
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1939, and compiled under the auspices of the Library School at Louisiana 
State University. 


Essays anp Stupies in Honor or Carteton Brown. New York: New 
York University Press. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. xiv, 336 pp. $5.00. 


This volume of studies in honor of Professor Carleton Brown is 
appropriately published in co-operation with the Modern Language 
Association, of which he was for many years Secretary. The volume 
contains, besides the present Secretary’s brief tribute and a Bibliography 
of Professor Brown’s writings, twenty-one studies. These are, appro- 
priately enough, chiefly in the medieval field, where Professor Brown’s 
work has been done. Of particular interest to students of American 
literature is Oscar Cargill’s “The Mediaevalism of Henry Adams.” 


TopocrapHic Terms IN Vircinta. (“American Speech Reprints and 
Monographs” No. 3.) By George Davis McJimsey. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1940. 151 pp. $2.00. 

A glossary with illustrative definitions of topographic terms in 

Virginia. 


Tue Comptete Poeticat Works or Loncrettow. [Edited by Horace 


Scudder.] “Craigie Edition.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1940. x, 655 pp. $1.50. 
This volume of the Cambridge Poets appears in a new and attractive 
binding. 
J. B. H. 


Seventy Booxs asout BooxmMakinc: A Guide to the Study and Ap- 
preciation of Printing. By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1941. [pages unnumbered.] $1.00. 

A valuable bibliography for students and teachers of printing and 


the graphic arts. Section IV is entitled “American Developments.” 
D. K. J. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. 
Allen (Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of 
Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. 
(Tulane University), George E. Hastings (University of Arkansas), Ima 
H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio 
State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nel- 
son (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied 
Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), Theodore A. Zun- 
der (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the May, 1941, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 

[Dicces, T. A.] Elias, Robert H. “The First American Novel.” Amer. 
Lit., XII, 419-434 (Jan., 1941). 

Evidence that the Adventures of Alonso, anonymously printed in 
London in 1775, was written by Thomas Atwood Digges (1741-1821) 
of Warburton, Md. Includes a biographical sketch of Digges, with 
bibliographical notes. 

[FRANKLIN, Benjamin] Wecter, Dixon. “Benjamin Franklin and an 
Irish ‘Enthusiast.’” Huntington Lib. Quar., IV, 205-234 (Jan., 1941). 

A history of Franklin’s friendship with Sir Edward Newenham 
(1732-1814), an Irish politician and foe of the British crown, and of 
the profit to American Revolutionary diplomacy of this friendship. 

[Goprrey, THomas] Woolf, Henry Bosley. “Thomas Godfrey: Eight- 
eenth-Century Chaucerian.” Amer. Lit., XII, 486-490 (Jan., 1941). 

Godfrey is unique among the American poets of his time for 
having done more than allude to Chaucer. The Parliament of Fowls 
was the direct source of “The Assembly of Birds.” 

[Tyzer, Royatt] Nethercot, Arthur H. “The Dramatic Background of 
Royall Tyler’s The Contrast.” Amer. Lit., X1l, 435-446 (Jan., 1941). 
“In view of the many common features of situation, character, and 

point of view shared by The Contrast and at least a half-dozen well- 

known English comedies of the eighteenth century, the student today 
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may well hesitate to accept the implication of Wignell and his succes- 
sors that the author . . . was almost completely unversed in the theory 
and literature of the drama.” 


II. 1800-1870 
[Atcorr, Bronson] Edgell, David P. “Bronson Alcott’s ‘Gentility.’” 
New Eng. Quar., XIII, 699-705 (Dec., 1940). 

An analysis of Alcott’s characteristic ideas, attitudes, and activity, 
concluding that Alcott “had the intuition of a better society, he had 
perfect self-reliance in himself and in his belief, and withal, he was 
not unconscious of the material influences on its success.” A reaction 
against Carpenter’s interpretation in the New Eng. Quar., March, 
1940. 

[Bennett, Emerson] Mills, Randall V. “Emerson Bennett’s Two Oregon 
Novels.” Oregon Hist. Quar., XLI, 367-381 (Dec., 1940). 

Summaries of the plots of The Prairie Flower (1849) and its sequel 
Leni Leoti (1849), with a discussion of the characters and of the parts 
dealing with the Oregon setting. 

[Brownson, Orestes] Rowland, James P. “Brownson and the American 
Republic Today.” Catholic World, CLII, 537-541 (Feb., 1941). 

Brownson predicted that the United States would solve the prob- 
lem of liberty versus authority by founding the state on the Catholic 
religion, the only means of holding the balance between extreme 
individualism and collectivism. 

[Cooprr, J. F.] Davis, Elizabeth E. “James Fenimore Cooper Lived 
Here.” Long Island Forum, Ill, 253-254 (Dec., 1940). 
Cooper’s use of Long Island people as prototypes of characters. 
Fox, Dixon Ryan. “James Fenimore Cooper, Aristocrat.” N. Y. Hist., 
XXII, 18-24 (Jan., 1941). 

Address delivered at the Cooper Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Exercises (Aug. 31, 1940). Cooper “illustrated certain virtues es- 
pecially associated with aristocracy, but without which no man and no 
society can sustain a high level of worthiness.” 

Phelps, William Lyon. “Fenimore Cooper and His Writings.” N. Y. 
Hist., XXII, 27-35 (Jan., 1941). 

Address delivered at the Cooper Sesquicentennial Celebration Exer- 
cises (Aug. 31, 1940). A tribute to Cooper’s achievements as a 
novelist. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps. “James Fenimore Cooper: A Memorial Sermon.” 
N. Y. Hist., XXII, 36-45 (Jan. 1941). 

Sermon delivered at the Cooper Sesquicentennial Celebration Exer- 
cises (Sept. 1, 1940). Cooper’s “sterling Christian character,” “intense 
but discriminating patriotism,” and “deep interest in religion.” 
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[Emerson, R. W.] Kern, Alexander C. “Emerson and Economics.” New 
Eng. Quar., XIII, 678-696 (Dec., 1940). 

Although Emerson seems to have advocated thrift, industry, and 
exploitation, his approach to economic problems was moral, and he 
cannot be made out as a vulgar, bourgeois apologist. 

Randel, William Peirce. “A Late Emerson Letter.” Amer. Lit., XIl, 
496-497 (Jan., 1941). 

A hitherto unpublished letter of 1877, containing interesting ref- 
erences to Hermann Grimm. 

[HawrHorne, NatHaniet] Doubleday, Neal Frank. “Hawthorne and 
Literary Nationalism.” Amer. Lit., XII, 447-453 (Jan., 1941). 

In his maturity Hawthorne made a significant departure from the 
critical demand that American materials be glorified and idealized in 
the manner of Scott. “For Hawthorne, historical background relieves, 
and at the same time gives perspective to, an ethical or spiritual 
theme.” 

Griswold, M. J. See below, s. v. Wurrtter. 

Randall, David A., and Winterich, John T. “One Hundred Good 
Novels: Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The Scarlet Letter.” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CKXXVII, 1181-1182 (Mar. 16, 1940). 

Collation of first and second editions. 

[Hoimes, O. W.] Lokensgard, Hjalmar O. “Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
‘Phrenological Character.” New Eng. Quar., XIII, 711-718 (Dec., 
1940). 

A hitherto unpublished “reading” of Holmes’s head, written in 
July, 1859. 

[Jupp, Sytvester] Brockway, Philip Judd. “Sylvester Judd, Novelist of 
Transcendentalism.” New Eng. Quar., XIII, 654-677 (Dec., 1940). 

Judd’s Margaret “grew directly from the basic principles of Emer- 
son’s Transcendentalism.” 

[ Loncrettow, H. W.] Griswold, M. J. See below, s. v. Wurrtier. 

[ Meek, A. B.] Figh, Margaret Gillis. “Alexander Beaufort Meck, Pioneer 
Man of Letters.” Ala. Hist. Rev., Il, 127-151 (Summer, 1940). 

[ Parker, THEopore] Ladu, Arthur I. “The Political Ideas of Theodore 
Parker.” Studies in Phil., XXXIII, 106-123 (Jan., 1941). 

“Parker did not approve of the standpat materialism of the Whigs,” 
and had still less sympathy for “the democracy of Jackson and the 
frontier.” His loyalty to the transcendental philosophy “seems to ex- 
plain much of his activity in practical politics and in matters of re- 
form.” 

[Por, E. A.] Benson, Adolph B. “Scandinavian References in the Works 
of Poe.” Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil., XL, 73-90 (Jan., 1941). 
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Poe’s knowledge of the Scandinavians, and the sources of “A 
Descent into the Maelstrém.” 

DuBois, Arthur E. “The Jazz Bells of Poe.” Coll. Eng., Il, 230-244 
(Dec., 1940). 

In “The Bells” Poe came closer than in any of his other poems 
to achieving an organic flow expressive of his meaning or mood. 
Mabbott, T. O. “A Lost Jingle by Poe.” Notes and Queries, CLXXIX, 

371 (Nov. 23, 1940). 

[Srowe, Harriet B.] Randall, David A., and Winterich, John T. “One 
Hundred Good Novels: Stowe, Harriet Beecher: Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, CXXXVII, 1931-1932 (May 18, 1940). 

Collation of editions. 

[Txoreav, H. D.] Adams, Raymond. “An Irishman on Thoreau: A 
Stillborn Review of Walden.” New Eng. Quar., XIII, 697-699 (Dec., 
1940). 

The brief review is taken from the flyleaves and endpapers of an 
1864 edition of Walden, first owned by Augustine O’Neil, an obscure 
Irish lawyer of New York, whose reactions reveal that he had acumen 
as a reader. 

[Timrop, Henry] Fidler, William (ed.). “Unpublished Letters of Henry 
Timrod.” So. Lit. Mes., Il, 605-611, 645-651 (Nov., Dec., 1940). 

Eleven letters to Rachel Lyons, of Columbia, S. C. 

[Wuirrier, J. G.] Griswold, M. J. “American Quaker History in the 
Works of Whittier, Hawthorne, and Longfellow.” Americana, 
XXXIV, 220-263 (Apr., 1940). 


III. 1870-1900 


[Ciemens, Samuet] Blanck, Jacob. “The Gilded Age: A Collation.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, CXXXVIII, 186-188 (July 20, 1940). 

Klett, Ada M. “Meisterschaft, or The True State of Mark Twain’s 
German.” Amer-Germ. Rev., VII, No. 2, 10-11. 

An examination of the manuscript of “Meisterschaft,” a comedy, 
reveals Mark Twain’s ignorance of correct and idiomatic German. 
Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain and the ‘Campaign That Failed.’” Amer. 

Lit., XII, 454-470 (Jan., 1941). 

An effort “to determine as far as possible the justification of the 
charges that have been brought against Mark Twain’s war record, to 
discover what blame may be attached to him for his alleged desertion, 
and what motives led to his defection.” It is evident that “he did not 
give up military service and leave for the West either in response to 
the lure of gold or to escape war service”; yet “he was none too proud” 
of his war record. 
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[Crane, SrepHEN] Nye, Russel B. “Stephen Crane as Social Critic.” 
Mod. Quar., XI, 48-54 (Summer, 1940). 

[James, Henry] Edel, Leon. “Henry James: The War Chapter, 1914- 
1916.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., X, 125-138 (Jan., 1941). 

James’s perturbations on account of the Great War, and how there 
came to him some unaccustomed glimmerings of social awareness, 
some glimpses of realities whose existence he had hardly suspected. 

[Jones, H. K.] Anderson, Paul Russell. “Hiram K. Jones and Philosophy 
in Jacksonville [Illinois].” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., XXXIII, 478-520 
(Dec., 1940). 

Jones (1818-1903) was a Platonist important in the Concord School. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Crocker, Lionel. “Walt Whitman’s Interest in Public 
Speaking.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXVI, 657-667 (Dec., 1940). 

Cites the influence of oratory on Walt’s rhythmic chant, his friend- 
ship with Ingersoll and interest in other orators, his frequently de- 
livered address on Lincoln, his recitals from his own and other poets’ 
works, his notes for lecturing and on the art of public speaking, and 
his poem “Vocalism.” 

Fulghum, W. B., Jr. “Whitman’s Debt to Joseph Gostwick.” Amer. Lit., 
XII, 491-496 (Jan., 1941). 

“Joseph Gostwick’s German Literature was probably Whitman's 
chief single source for biographical and critical materials, and espe- 


cially for his exposition of the essential ideas, not only of Hegel but 
also of the other important German Philosophers and writers”: Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte, and Leibnitz. 


IV. 1900-1941 

[ ANpERsSON, Maxwet] Rosenberg, Harold. “Poetry and the Theatre.” 
Poetry, LVII, 258-263 (Jan., 1941). 

A critical analysis of Maxwell Anderson’s poetic dramas, recently 
published under the title of Eleven Verse Plays. 

[CarHer, W114] Benét, Stephen Vincent and Rosemary. “Willa Cather: 
Civilized and Very American.” N.Y. Herald-Tribune Books, XVI, 
6 (Dec. 15, 1940). 

[Giascow, Etten] Egly, William H. (comp.). “Bibliography of Ellen 
Anderson Gholson Glasgow.” Bul. of Bibliog., XVII, 47-50 (Sept., 
1940). 

[Jerrers, Ropinson] Carpenter, Frederic I. “Death Comes for Robinson 
Jeffers.” University Rev., VI, 97-105 (Dec., 1940). 

Jeffers’s “questioning of life” and “celebration of death” are dis- 
cussed. An analysis shows that Jeffers has attempted to build a new 
philosophy “in which life shall no longer be the only good, nor death 
the ultimate evil.” 
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[Roserts, ExizasetH]| Buchan, Alexander M. “Elizabeth Madox Roberts.” 
Southwest Rev., XXV, 463-481 (July, 1940). 
An analysis of Miss Roberts’s distinctive habits of writing, espe- 
cially her handling of speech. 
aereeniry E. A.] Saben, Mowry. “Memories of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
” Colby Mercury, VII, 13-14 (Jan., 1941). 
naan Joun] Carpenter, Frederic I. “The Philosophical Joads.” 
Coll. Eng., Il, 315-325 (Jan., 1941). 
In The Grapes of Wrath, Steinbeck has built upon the foundation 
of American idealism. ; 
[ Witper, THornton] Gardner, Martin. “Thornton Wilder and the Prob- 
lem of Providence.” University Rev., VU, 83-91 (Dec., 1940). 
In his plays and novels Wilder has tried to show the “magic unity 
of purpose and chance, of destiny and accident”—as he has said. 
[ Winters, Yvor] Blackmur, R. P. “A Note on Yvor Winters.” Poetry, 
_LVII, 144-152 (Nov., 1940). 
[Wotre, THomas] Brown, E. K. “Thomas Wolfe: Realist and Sym- 
bolist.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., X, 153-166 (Jan., 1941). 
“Most of Wolfe’s achievements will come under view if one 
pauses over the three notions: realism, symbolism, roomy autobiog- 
raphy.” Discusses the significance of his recurrent use of the symbols 
of the stone, the leaf, and the door. 


V. Lancuace AND Fork LireraTure 


Belden, H. M. (ed.). “Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society.” Univ. of Missouri Studies, XV, No. 2 (Jan. 1, 
1940). 

Boardman, Fon W., Jr. “Political Name Calling.” Amer. Speech, XV, 
353-356 (Dec., 1940). 

Concerning invectives employed in the last three presidential 
campaigns. 

Bowman, James C. “The Paul Bunyan Yarns.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XXV, 
24-28 (Winter, 1941). 

Finds in the Paul Bunyan tales and their predecessors a broad 
humor characteristic of the American frontier and of the American 
mind and spirit. 

Criswell, Elijah Harry. “Lewis and Clark: Linguistic Pioneers.” Univ. 

of Missouri Studies, XV, No. 2, Apr. 1, 1940. 

The study consists of two parts: the first (211 pages) deals with 
the things that were discovered on the great expedition, under the 
title “The New World of the Explorers”; and the second (93 pages), 
with the words they made use of or invented to describe what they 
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had discovered, entitled “Fitting the Language to the New World.” 
There is a bibliography of seven pages. 

Davidson, Levette Jay. “Colorado Folklore.” Colo. Mag., XVIII, 1-13 
(Jan., 1914). 

Day, Martin S. “Baltimore Duck Pins.” Amer. Speech, XV, 361-363 
(Dec., 1940). 

Terms used by Baltimore duckpin bowlers. 

De Camp, L. Sprague. “Scranton Pronunciation.” Amer. Speech, XV, 
368-371 (Dec., 1940). 

Concerning the distinctive features of Scranton’s “General Amer- 
ican” pronunciation. 

Farr, T. J. “More Tennessee Expressions.” Amer. Speech, XV, 446-448 
(Dec., 1940). 

Heflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., and Trevifio, S. N. (comps.). 
“Bibliography.” Amer. Speech, XV, 436-441 (Dec., 1940). 

Articles, books, and pamphlets on “Present Day English,” “General 
and Historical Studies,” and “Phonetics.” 

Hubbell, A. F. “‘Curl’ and ‘Coil’ in New York City.” Amer. Speech, 
XV, 372-376 (Dec., 1940). 

Hume, Lt.-Col. Edgar Erskine, U. S. A. “The Slaughter of De la 
Bastie. A Kentucky Mountain Ballad on an Aftermath of Flodden 
Field’s Famous Ballad.” Americana, XXXIV, 513-557 (Oct., 1940). 

Johnston, Robert. “Slanguage of Amateur Photographers.” Amer. 
Speech, XV, 357-360 (Dec., 1940). 

Discussion of the jargon of amateur photographers with a des- 
criptive glossary of its terms. 

Lehmann, W. P., and Heffner, R-M. S. “Notes on the Length of Vowels 
(III).” Amer. Speech, XV, 377-380 (Dec., 1940). 

McJimsey, George Davis. “Topographic Names in Virginia (IV).” 
Amer. Speech, XV, 381-419 (Dec., 1940). 

Concluding the descriptive glossary of terms appended to this 
study and including a bibliography of printed works and of man- 
uscripts cited. 

Reichmann, Felix. “Folklore in the Landis Valley Museum.” Amer. 
Germ. Rev., VII, 10-13 (Oct., 1940). 

The various collections in the privately owned Landis Valley 
Museum (Lancaster County, Pennsylvania), reflect the many-sided 
life of the Pennsylvania Dutch farming folk. 


VI. GENERAL 
Benét, William Rose. “Poetry Today in America.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXII, 3-4, 17 (Aug. 10, 1940). 
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Boynton, Percy H. “The Novel of Puritan Decay.” New Eng. Quar., 
XIII, 626-635 (Dec., 1940). 

A sketch of the New England novel dealing with religious at- 
titudes, from Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown Folks (1869) to Marquand’s The 
Late George Apley and Santayana’s The Last Puritan. 

Cash, W. J. “Literature and the South.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XXIII, 3-4, 
18-19 (Dec. 28, 1940). 

Cook, Mercer, “The Literary Contribution of the French West Indian.” 
Jour. of Negro Hist., XXV, 520-531 (Oct., 1940). 

The West Indian Negro has made distinctive contributions in the 
fields of poetry and political discussion, with emphasis on human- 
itarian interests. 

Flanagan, John T., and Grismer, Raymond L. “Mexico in American 
Fiction Prior to 1850.” Hispania, XXIII, 307-318. 

First, “Flint, Pike, and Bird wrote about the Mexico of their day”; 
second, Ingraham and Maturin went to Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico for their inspiration and information; finally, R. 
F. Greeley, Anthony Ganilh, “Harry Halyard,” and “Ned Buntline” 
wrote tales of the Texan struggle and the Mexican War. 

Gold, William Jay. “The Cause of Good Books in the South.” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CXXXVII, 706-711 (Feb. 10, 1940). 
The history of fifteen years of the Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Hamilton, William B. “The Theater in the Old Southwest: The First 
Decade at Natchez.” Amer. Lit., XII, 471-485 (Jan., 1941). 

Concerning the performances of more than seventy-five plays, 
pantomimes, and afterpieces from 1808 to 1817 by the amateur Natchez 
Theatrical Association, which popularized drama in that city, and 
from 1817 to 1818 by the professional troupe of N. M. Ludlow and 
Company, known as “The American Theatrical Commonwealth.” 

Hughes, Langston. “Harlem Literati in the Twenties.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXII, 13-14 (June 22, 1940). 

Comments on Negro writers and magazines. 

Kazin, Alfred. “American Fin-de-Siécle.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XXI, 3-4, 
11-12 (Feb. 3, 1940). 

Kernodle, George R. “Playwrights and Ancestors.” Coll. Eng., Il, 325- 
337 (Jan., 1941). 

Kobre, Sidney, “The First American Newspaper: A Product of Environ- 
ment.” Journalism Quar., XVII, 335-345 (Dec., 1940). 

“This study was undertaken to discover some of the important 
factors in the colonial environment which led to the emergence and 
growth of the first American newspaper.” 
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Lawson, Hilda Josephine (comp.). “The Negro in American Drama 
(Bibliography of Contemporary Negro Drama).” Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 
7-8, 27-30 (Jan., May, 1940). 

A bibliography with pointed annotations. 

Long, Daniel. “Printing in the Southwest.” Southwest Rev., XXVI, 37- 
49 (Autumn, 1940). 

A sketch of early printing in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Oklahoma, with comments on the functions of regional 
presses. 

Miller, Perry. “Jonathan Edwards to Emerson.” New Eng. Quar., XIII, 
589-617 (Dec., 1940). 

The extent to which—and the manner in which—Transcendental- 
ism emerged out of the New England tradition. Unitarianism de- 
veloped out of one half of Puritanism (the emphasis upon sobriety, 
caution, self-control, etc.) ; Transcendentalism, while a reaction against 
Unitarianism and a revulsion against commercialism, developed out 
of another aspect of Puritanism (the mystical and pantheistic tend- 
encies.) 

Monaghan, Jay. “Literary Opportunities in Pioneer Times.” Jour. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., XXXII, 412-437 (Dec., 1940). 

The period of 1830-1860 was “the most energetic and undisciplined 
era of literary production in the history of America.” 

Nathan, George Jean. “Exit ‘Sophistication.’” Amer. Mercury, LII, 227- 
232 (Feb., 1941). 

Recent theatrical trends indicate the decline of interest in plays 
presenting a café society version of Wilde and Pinero. 

Rahv, Philip. “The Men Who Write Our Plays.” Amer. Mercury, L, 
463-469 (Aug., 1940). 

The play has not caught up with the novel as a medium of verbal 
art. 

Smith, Rebecca W. (comp.). “Catalogue of the Chief Novels and Short 
Stories by American Authors Dealing with the Civil War and Its 
Effects.” Bul. of Bibl., XVI, 193-194; XVII, 10-12, 33-35, 53-55 (Sept., 
1939; May, Sept., 1940). To be continued. 

The listing is alphabetical by decades. 

Stearns, Bertha-M. “Early Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies.” Pa. Mag. 
of Hist. and Biog., LXIV, 479-491 (Oct., 1940). 

Stewart, George R. “The Novel Takes over Poetry.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
XXIII, 3-4, 18-19 (Feb. 8, 1941). 

Ways in which many contemporary novels make use of essentially 
poetic devices and techniques. 
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Zucker, A. E. “Southern Critics of 1903 on Ibsen’s Ghosts.” Phil. Quar., 
XIX, 392-399 (Oct., 1940). 

An examination of the reviews by Southern critics of performances 
of Ghosts in numerous Southern towns shows an understanding and 
tolerance of Ibsen’s ideas which contrasts completely with the intol- 
erance of metropolitan reviewers. 
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NOTICE 


To MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ‘LITERATURE Group oF M. L. A. 


Professor Randall Stewart, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, has submitted the following nominations for the Advisory 
Council, to succeed Harry R. Warfel and Floyd Stovall (terms 
expire December 31, 1941): 


Perry Miller (Harvard University), 
C. H. Faust (University of Chicago). 


Continuing members of the Council are Louise Pound and George 
F. Whicher (terms expire 1942), Leon Howard and Willard Thorp 
(terms expire 1943). 


According to the bylaws of the American Literature Group, any 
member of M. L. A. who has paid dues in the Group for 1941 has 
the privilege of submitting to the Secretary as many as two addi- 
tional nominees before October 1, 1941. The two members receiv- 
ing the highest number of nominations by this method will be 
added to the ballot to be circulated in November. 


(Signed) Trematmne McDowE 1, Secretary, 
University of Minnesota. 
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CONTINENTAL INFLUENCES ON EUGENE 
O'NEILL'S EXPRESSIONISTIC DRAMAS 


CLARA BLACKBURN 
The Ohio State University 


HE THEATRES of all countries have been washed by the 

same Gulf Stream of ideas and emotions since the War,” says 
Montrose J. Moses.’ It might be.added that America was the last 
of the countries to be’ reached by this Gulf Stream of modern 
drama, which in its first phase was largely expressionistic in form. 
It is with this current of expressionistic drama that this study is 
concerned. 

In the second decade of the present century, when expressionistic 
drama was popular in various parts of Europe, America was just 
beginning to become internationally conscious. Such experimental 
theaters as the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Provincetown Players, 
the Washington Square Players (nucleus of the Theatre Guild in 
1919), all organized in 1915, were eager to make available to Amer- 
ican audiences plays from abroad and to stimulate playwrights of 
our own country to do new and experimental work. 

There was never a greater opportunity for a promising young 
dramatist. O’Neill took full advantage of the moment and became, 
as Thomas H. Dickinson points out, “the first playwright to be a 
free agent in the theatre.”” 

It was fortunate that O’Neill, a young man of subjective and 
mystical temperament, had the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with Continental expressionistic drama—drama which emphasizes 
the subjective rather than the objective, and the spiritual rather 
than the physical. 

Since an exhaustive treatment of Continental influences on 
O’Neill’s expressionistic dramas is beyond the scope of our present 
study, no attempt will be made to discuss the theories of Freud and 
of other psychoanalysts in this connection.’ Occasional references 


2 Montrose J. Moses, “A Hopeful Note in the Theatre,” North American Review, 
CCXXXIV, 528 (Dec., 1932). 
*Thomas H. Dickinson, Playwrights of the New American Theatre (New York, 


1925), p. 122. 
*It is interesting to note that, without a knowledge of psychoanalysis, Strindberg in- 
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will be made to these theories, but the central purpose of this study 
is to trace the influence of Continental expressionistic dramas and 
dramatists on O’Neill. With this purpose in mind, we shall take 
into consideration his acknowledgment of indebtedness to Strind- 
berg, whom he recognized as the father of expressionism in drama, 
the opportunities which he had of becoming familiar with Euro- 
pean expressionistic dramas; and the evidence obtained from a 
comparative study of a number of such dramas.* 


For the first turning of his mind in the direction of expression- 
istic drama, “O’Neill has to thank Strindberg,” says Thomas H. 
Dickinson.* This influence is not difficult to understand, for in tem- 
perament and in outlook on life, O’Neill and Strindberg had much 
in common. In fact, the American dramatist has been impelled by 
the same restless, searching spirit which led the indomitable Swede 
to attempt to “scale heaven and fathom hell.”* Both of these men 
have been deeply interested in questions such as: What is a man’s 
place in the universe? Why does he suffer? What is the essence of 
life? Bjérkman’s description of Strindberg as “a seeker after truth, 


troduced expressionism into dramatic art in 1898. He probed so deeply into his inner 


self that he anticipated certain theories which later were set forth by the psychoanalysts. 
O'Neill, as an expressionistic dramatist, was able to benefit not only by the example of 
Strindberg but also by the theories of Freud, Jung, and others. Doubtless he was in- 
debted to the psychoanalysts for suggestions for material, but not for technique. We cannot 
help noting, however, that he has employed Freudian complexes as important factors in 
some of his non-expressionistic plays—Mourning Becomes Electra, for instance. 

“In order to prevent this study from being vague, we shall be guided by control factors 
in expressionism established by Professor Carl Dahlstré6m of the University of Michigan. 
The control factors which he used as norms for his study of Strindberg’s dramas are as 
follows: 

“1. Ausstrahlungen des Ichs, solipsism, objectification of inner experience, struggle of 
opposites, autobiographical tendency, typification, monologue, the aside 

“2. The Unconscious, Einfiihlung, intuition, distortion, dream character, pantomime, 
telegram-style 

“3. Seele, ur-ishness, feeling, ecstasy, Schrei, music 

“4. Music, objectification of inner experience, lyricism, pure soul, verse, optical counter- 
point 

“s. Religion, the search for God, realization of God, battle with the ‘Powers,’ the 
supernatural 

“6. The Worth of Man, social-political framework, an esoteric socialism, a spiritual 
brotherhood, realism, re-creation of human values 

“The first item in each group should be considered the norm or control factor; the 
other items are given for fuller explanation. 

“Expressionistic drama is mainly characterized by Ausstrahlungen des Ichs . . .” 
(Carl Dahlstrém, Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1930, p. 80). 

* Dickinson, op. cit., p. 104. 

* Arthur Babillotte, Introduction to Strindberg’s Zones of the Spirit (New York, 1913). 
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after spiritual treasure,’ might be applied with equal fitness to 
O’Neill. In like manner Richard Dana Skinner’s statement con- 
cerning O’Neill might be applied to Strindberg: “He has searched 
into the depth of the larger soul of mankind itself.” 

Both the Swedish and the American dramatist have shown 
marked trends toward mysticism. Strindberg has told us a great 
deal about his search for God, and O’Neill likewise has expressed 
his belief in “the impelling, inscrutable forces behind life.”® But 
they have not been mystical enough to allow the things of. this 
world to fade out; they have kept in touch with reality and have 
manifested sincere interest in the welfare of their fellow men. The 
largeness of the humanitarianism of Strindberg is indicated in the 
words of Maxim Gorki: 

In a message after Strindberg’s death, Maxim Gorki likened him to 
Danko, the hero of the old Danube legend, who, in order to help hu- 
manity out of the darkness of its problems, tore his heart out of his 
breast, lit it and holding it high, led the way.’° 


O’Neill’s interest in humanity is indicated in his own statement: 
“If people leave the theatre after one of my plays with a feeling 
of compassion for those less fortunate than they, I am satisfied.”™ 


Although their mystical and humanitarian interests are reflected 
in certain of their dramas in which the search for God and the 
stress on human values are employed as expressionistic factors, yet 
in this study we are more concerned with the fact that both Strind- 
berg and O'Neill are supersubjective individuals—the type of in- 
dividuals for which expressionism calls.” Strindberg is considered 
the father of expressionism in drama because he dared to: project 
his own soul, his inner self, on the stage. He dramatized his strug- 
gles, his subjective states. Archibald Henderson refers to him as 
“the arch-subjectivist of our era,”"* and adds: “Never did artist so 
persistently cleave to the centre of his own being in his effort to 
project for the world’s inspection the inner significance of con- 


Edwin Bjorkman, Voices of Tomorrow (New York, 1913), p. 21. 

® Richard Dana Skinner, Eugene O’Neill: A Poet's Quest (New York, 1935), p. 24. 

* Quoted by Barrett H. Clark in Eugene O'Neill: The Man and His Plays (New York, 
1936), p. 83. 

*° Quoted by L. Lind-Af-Hageby in August Strindberg (New York, 1913), p. 17. 

*2 Quoted by Carol Bird in “Eugene O'Neill: The Inner Man,” The Theatre, XXXIX, 
9 (June, 1924). 22See Dahlstrém, op. cit., p. 89. 

28 Archibald Henderson, European Dramatists (New York, 1926), p. 19. 
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temporary existence.”"* Although O'Neill is not such a perfect em- 
bodiment of Marzynski’s idea of an expressionist as is Strindberg, 
yet in him also we find “the world and ego flowing together in 
the supersubjective individual.”"* In writing of American drama- 
tists, Joseph Wood Krutch notes: “No other temperament so com- 
pletely subjective as that of O’Neill has ever been attracted to the 
contemporary theatre.”"* 

And for the purpose of objectifying soul states and inner con- 
flicts, both Strindberg and O’Neill found the realistic method and 
the naturalistic point of view of the contemporary drama to be in- 
adequate. The former voiced his dissatisfaction with the type of 
drama which dealt with photographic reality, which “included 
everything, even the speck of dust upon the lens of the camera.”"* 
The latter complained, “We have endured too much from the ban- 
ality of surfaces.””* 

We expect a young man of O’Neill’s daring nature to admire a 
dramatist a few years his senior who had been courageous enough 
to break away from the established forms of expression. In 1912, 
about the time when O’Neill in his enforced leisure began to make 
his first experiments in dramatic art, Strindberg died. The Strind- 
berg Theatre had been established five years earlier and the Swedish 
dramatist was in the public eye at this time. It is not surprising 
that O’Neill, when naming the authors he had read during his 
convalescence in 1913 and 1914, concluded by saying, “especially 
Strindberg.””” 

Neither is it surprising that at the opening of the Provincetown 
Playhouse in New York in 1923, O’Neill paid tribute to Strindberg 
as “the greatest interpreter in the theatre of the characteristic spir- 
itual conflicts which constitute the drama—the blood of our lives 
today.” But the part of this tribute which is most closely related 
to our study of O’Neill at present is that in which he recognized 
Strindberg as the father of expressionism in drama: “All that is 
enduring in what we loosely call ‘expressionism’—all that is artis- 
tically valid and sound theatre—can be clearly traced back through 

Tbid., p. 37. Dahlstrom, op. cit., p. 132. 

28 Joseph Wood Krutch, “Drama,” Nation, CXXVIII, 264 (Feb. 27, 1929). 

27 Quoted by L. Lind-Af-Hageby in op. cit., p. 212. 


28 Quoted by Dickinson in op. cit., p. 101. 
7° Quoted by Clark in op. cit., p. 35. 
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Wedekind to Strindberg’s ‘The Dream Play, “There Are Crimes 
and Crimes,’ ‘The Spook Sonata,’ etc.””° 

O’Neill was one of the members of the group, The Province- 
town Players,” who produced two of Strindberg’s expressionistic 
plays: The Spook Sonata in 1924 and The Dream Play in 1926. 

He has made no acknowledgment of indebtedness to the Ger- 
man expressionistic dramatists, but he has told us that he studied 
the German language in order to be able to read the plays of Wede- 
kind,” and that he had read Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight 
before it was produced in 1922 in New York.” It may be worth 
mentioning also that all the German expressionistic dramas in 
which we have found marked resemblances to certain plays of 
O’Neill were written before 1920, the date of his first experiment 
in expressionism. Several German expressionistic plays were pro- 
duced in America in the twenties,* but information concerning 
these productions is of little assistance in our study of O’Neill. In 
this part of our investigation we shall have to rely almost entirely 
upon evidence drawn directly from the dramas. 

We have already noted some of the opportunities which O’Neill 
had of becoming familiar with Continental expressionistic dramas, 
and his acknowledgment of indebtedness to Strindberg. We shall 
now examine the dramas of O’Neill which generally have been 
considered expressionistic. 

In order to avoid repetition in the following discussion, I shall 
sometimes omit references to Strindberg as a source of influence on 
the plays in which music is employed as an expressionistic factor. 
But it is reasonable to believe that O’Neill has been strongly influ- 
enced by Strindberg’s use of rhythm and of musical effects in his 
expressionistic dramas, especially by his practice of arranging the 
dialogue for emotional effect by picking up phrases and repeating 
them as in a musical composition. Carl Dahlstrom observes that 
Strindberg himself explained his use of musical-theme dialogue: 

2° “Strindberg and Our Theatre,” Provincetown Playbill, No. 1, Season, 1923-24. 

*2 After the organization had been revived by Eugene O'Neill, Kenneth MacGowan, 
and Robert Edmond Jones. 

*? Quoted by Clark in op. cit., p. 34. * Tbid., p. 125. 

**The most important of these are Hasenclever’s Beyond, 1925; Kaiser's From Morn 
to Midnight, 1922, and Gas, 1926; Toller’s Man and the Masses, 1924, and The Machine 
Wreckers, 1927; and Werfel’s Goat Song, 1926. 


Wedekind’s The Awakening of Spring, the last scene of which is expressionistic, was 
produced in New York as early as 1917. 
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“, . . the dialogue strays a good deal . . . it acquires a material that 
later is worked over, picked up again, repeated, expounded, and 


built up like the theme in a musical composition.” 


I 


O’Neill made his first attempt at expressionistic drama in The 
Emperor Jones (1920).”° This play is divided into eight short scenes 
rather than into the conventional number of acts. As usual in ex- 
pressionistic drama, the spirit determines the form. In this case the 
interest centers in the radiation of fear from the mind of the main 
character of the play, For the depiction of different stages of rising 
fear and terror, a series of short scenes is very effective. 

Here we have a good illustration of Ausstrahlungen des Ichs 
with emphasis on the subconscious. With the exception of the first 
and the last scenes, the entire play is a radiation of the ego of Brutus 
Jones, a type character, a symbol of the Negro race recently released 
from bondage. 

The first shadows of fear which creep into the mind of Jones 
are objectified on the stage as Little Formless Fears, black, shape- 
less figures which creep out from the deeper blackness of the forest. 


They are symbols of a vague sense of uneasiness. But soon the 
visions take on more definite form. As his conscious mind becomes 
more benumbed by fear, memories from his subconscious mind rise 
in haunting shapes before him. Finally the visions come from the 
accumulated race memories which lie far below the realm of the 
conscious. 


The incessant thump of the drum, a primitive manner of ex- 
pressing intense emotion, is an appropriate accompaniment to a 
play in which primitive forces are so constantly in action. The ever 
louder, stronger, faster pulsing of the drum is a constant reminder 
of impending doom. The rhythmic sound helps the audience to 
share the emotion of the terrified Negro. “Unless we are Jones,” 
says Ashley Dukes, “the drama fails.”*” 


Although O’Neill has said that he never had a high opinion of 


25 Op. cit., p. 105. 

*° Written in 1920; produced by the Provincetown Players, New York, in 1920. Since 
that time “The Emperor Jones has been played in every country of the world and is today 
the American theatre ‘classic’” (Theatre Arts Monthly, XVII, 173-174, March, 1933). 

*7 Ashley Dukes, The Youngest Drama (Chicago, 1924), p. 73. 
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Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight (1916),”* yet in some respects his 
own The Emperor Jones is similar to the German play. In the 
latter, a type character, The Cashier, steals money from a bank and 
rushes forth in a wild search for self-expression. The routine of his 
life has been broken so suddenly that he is dazed. He wanders 
around as in a dream. In his deranged mental state he casts off so 
many of the restraints of civilized life that he becomes almost primi- 
tive. He is presented to the audience against a vague, shadowy 
background, and distorted visions from his subconscious mind are 
projected on the stage. 

In dialogue and in stage directions, there is a similarity between 
the third scene of Kaiser’s play in which The Cashier trudges across 
a snow-covered field through a tangle of low-hanging branches, 
and the scenes of O’Neill’s play in which The Emperor Jones wan- 
ders in the jungle. The similarity in dialogue may be illustrated in 
a brief quotation: 


The Cashier... . Here I work like Jones. . . . heah I is shootin’ shots 
mad to efface my tracks and then to let em know jes’ whar I is! Oh, 
betray myself by two bits of dirty Gorry, I’se got to run.* 

linen . . . Turn the trick and run. 


Of the distorted visions which appear in these scenes, those most 
nearly alike are the skeleton with grinning jaws which The Cashier 
sees in a tree, and the ghosts of murdered victims which Jones sees 
in front of him. 

Of Strindberg’s expressionistic dramas, the one which The Em- 
peror Jones resembles most closely is To Damascus, I (1898). In the 
latter, we have a dramatic monologue in the expressionistic sense 
of the word. “From the expressionistic point of view,” says Carl 
Dahlstrém, “the whole play is a dramatic monologue.” The same 
may be said of The Emperor Jones with the exception of the first 
and the last scenes. In Strindberg’s play in the “half-reality” of a 
dream, The Unknown meets other characters who are ,“manifesta- 
tions of his ‘self.’”*° Some of these persons are reminders of past 
guilt. In O’Neill’s play, likewise, the phantoms which Jones must 

* All quotations from the plays of O'Neill in this article are reprinted by special per- 
mission of Random House, Inc., Publishers. 


® Quoted by Clark in op. cit., p. 125. 
Op. cit., p. 123. 8° Ibid. 
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face are radiations from his own tortured mind, and some of them 
are reminders of past guilt. 

There is a similarity in the arrangement of scenes in To Damas- 
cus and The Emperor Jones. The former begins at a certain street 
corner, proceeds through a series of scenes, and ends at the same 
street corner. In O’Neill’s play there is no repetition of setting, 
but the action ends at the same place at which it started. In the 
last scene, one of the soldiers points to the spot where Jones had 
entered the forest. 

One of the most noticeable points of difference between the two 
dramas is the closer relation of To Damascus to the life of the 
author. O’Neill has told us, however, that the idea of the effect of 
the tropical forest as presented in The Emperor Jones was the result 
of his own experience while prospecting for gold in Honduras.” 
Evidently he has added to this experience a study of racial fear in 
the Negro, and has made use of Jung’s theory of accumulated race 
memories which lie far below the conscious mind. But O’Neill has 
absorbed all these experiences and ideas so thoroughly that he is 
able to present them subjectively. 

Although he has explained that the idea of the use of the drum 
in this play was gained from reading of the religious feasts of the 
Congo,” it is likely that the thought of making the experiment 
appealed to him more strongly because of the emphasis which 
Strindberg had placed on rhythm and musical effects in expres- 
sionistic drama. 

At any rate, the points of likeness between To Damascus and 
The Emperor Jones, especially in expressionistic elements such as 
radiation of the ego and dramatic monologue, indicate that Strind- 
berg was an important influence on O’Neill at this time. 


II 


O’Neill again transcends the limits of realism and of naturalism 
in The Hairy Ape,® a play which the author himself considers “a 
much greater departure in form than Jones.”** An examination of 
The Hairy Ape furnishes evidence that O’Neill departs from tradi- 


New York World, Nov. 9, 1924. Ibid. 

** Written in 1921; produced by the Provincetown Players, New York, in 1922. Since 
that time it has been produced in various parts of the United States and in foreign countries. 

** Letter of Feb. 5, 1922, quoted by Arthur Hobson Quinn in A History of the Amer- 
ican Drama (New York, 1936), p. 183. 
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tional form in this drama in order to venture farther into the field 
of expressionism. 

Again we have a good illustration of Ausstrahlungen des Ichs 
in the form of monologues or soliloquies, and again we have a type 
character. In fact, typification is much more clearly marked here 
than in the preceding play. Yank is primitive man trying to find 
something to which he belongs. He is, as the author explains, “a 
symbol of man who has lost his old harmony with nature, the har- 
mony which he used to have as an animal and has not yet acquired . 
in a spiritual way.” 

The interest in this play centers in the soul struggle of Yank. 
When he sees Mildred shrink back in horror from him, his pride 
and self-confidence are shattered. Doubt and hate enter his soul. 
The conflict which begins in this scene is more than a class struggle. 
It is the inner conflict of a man who is trying to emerge from a 
brutal state of existence in which he can no longer find satisfaction. 
Yank, like all expressionistic type characters, becomes significant, 
not for what he does in a particular environment, but for what he 
symbolizes in a universal struggle. When this half-man, half-beast 
is unable to go forward, he attempts to be brother to the brute. 
But when he shakes hands with the gorilla, the result is death. 
Man, a being with a soul, cannot find satisfaction in mere animal 
instinct. He cannot go back to the beast. 

Yank’s death in a steel cage makes the symbolism of the play 
complete.*® When he becomes conscious, early in the play, of the 
barrier between his world and the world to which Mildred belongs, 
he feels that he is hemmed in by bars of steel. The firemen’s fore- 
castle and the cells of the prison become cages. The procession of 
gaudy marionettes on Fifth Avenue is also a cage against the bars 
of which he beats in vain. In these scenes we have splendid illus- 
trations of distortion which results from radiation of the ego. Sur- 
face reality is distorted in order that we may see these settings as 
they appear to Yank’s troubled mind. 

References not only to the cage but also to the word “steel” 
are repeated in the musical-theme dialogue of the play. In the first 
scene Yank is so proud of his strength that he boasts, “And I’m 

*® New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 16, 1924. 


** “The use of symbols is not necessarily expressionistic, but is nevertheless in accordance 
with the practice in expressionism” (Dahlstrém, op. cit., p. 188). 
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steel, steel, steel... .” But later he wants to blow the steel works 
off the earth. And in the latter part of the play he still thinks of 
things that are made of steel. 

Throughout the play an attempt is made to produce a rhythmic 
effect, even in the noise of the stokehole. According to the stage 
directions for the third scene: 

The men shovel with a rhythmic motion . . . This clash of sound 
stuns one’s ears . . . But there is order in it, rhythm, a mechanical regu- 
lated recurrence, a tempo. 


It is evident that O’Neill builds up the dialogue and the action in 
this play by a pattern arrangement because he is striving for a cer- 
tain emotional effect rather than for verisimilitude in speech and in 
action. In the stage directions for the first scene he states: “The 
treatment of this scene, or of any other scene in the play, should 
by no means be naturalistic.” 

The emphasis which is placed on Seele, or feeling, results not 
only in rhythmic effects such as we have noted, but also, in lyricism. 
At times the language of Yank and of Paddy is touched by poetic 
exaltation. Some of O’Neill’s best lyric poetry is found in the first 


scene of this play in which Paddy voices his longing for the good 
old days of the sailing vessels. For instance: 

Oh, to be scudding south again wid the power of the Trade Wind 
driving her on steady through the nights and through the days! Full 
sail on her! Nights and days! Nights when the foam of the wake would 
be flaming wid fire, when the sky’d be blazing and winking wid 
stars... . 


Emphasis is placed also on human values. In the first scene 
Yank is willing to be merely a part of the machine. In contrast 
to him is Paddy, who insists that the stokers are feeding their lives 
into the furnaces along with the coal. When the Irish stoker asks 
Yank, “Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the engines you’d be?” he 
reminds us of the Billionaire’s Son in Kaiser’s Gas, I (1918), who 
argues that man should be more than a hand—more than a part of 
the machine.’ And, despite the fact that O’Neill places less stress 
on human values than does Kaiser, yet in Act III he presents a 
contrast between the life of the idle rich and that of the stokers 


87 Act IV. 
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which bears a general resemblance to the contrast in Act II of 
another of Kaiser’s plays, The Coral (1917). In the German play 
the author shows the attitude of the wealthy passengers on the 
Billionaire’s yacht toward a stoker who is brought on deck after he 
has collapsed from a heatstroke. O’Neill adds to the effectiveness of 
the scene by presenting a number of stokers shoveling coal into the 
flaming furnaces; and he emphasizes the contrast between the life 
of the idle rich and that of the grimy workers by bringing Mildred 
Douglas down from the first cabin to visit the stokehole. 

Autobiographical tendency is evident in this play. O’Neill’s life 
on the sea has made him familiar with these characters and these 
settings. He has worked with ordinary seamen, has sung songs 
with them, and has shared their hardships. On the New York 
water front he associated with an Irish stoker who later killed 
himself in mid-ocean. Doubtless the sensitive author was deeply 
impressed by these experiences. But in objectifying in dramatic 
form the soul struggle of the stoker in this play, he has not de- 
pended upon experience alone. Evidence points to the conclusion 
that he has been aided by the example of other dramatists, especially 
of Strindberg. Certain scenes of The Hairy Ape bear marked re- 
semblances to scenes which had been presented by the Swedish 
dramatist a few years earlier. 

In Strindberg’s expressionistic drama, The Dream Play (1902), 
the Daughter of the Gods, Indra’s daughter, comes down to Earth 
to share the experiences of mankind. In The Hairy Ape, a drama of 
the same type, Mildred Douglas is the daughter of the President of 
the Steel Trust rather than the Daughter of the Gods. She is, how- 
ever, representative of a world different from the one to which the 
stokers belong. When she comes from the cool, fresh air of the 
first cabin to the hot, murky atmosphere of the stokehole, and 
dressed in white, stands before the grimy workers, the contrast be- 
tween the two worlds is impressive. Although the antithesis here 
cannot be called the struggle of opposites, it is closely related to 
that expressionistic factor. 

There is a striking resemblance between the forecastle and stoke- 
hole scenes in The Hairy Ape and the scene of the coalheavers in 
Strindberg’s The Dream Play. Antithesis between the rich and the 
poor, and emphasis on human values are noticeable features of these 
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parallel scenes. The ideas expressed are almost exactly the same, 
and the similarity in phrasing is arresting: 


The Dream Play 
(To the right a huge pile of coal 


and two wheelbarrows . . . two 
coalheavers, naked to the waist, 
their faces, hands, and _ bodies 
blackened by coal dust, are seated 
on the wheelbarrows. Their ex- 
pressions show intense despair . . .) 


(The Daughter and the Lawyer 
in the background. . . .) 


First Coalheaver.. This is hell. 
Second Coalheaver.. One hundred 
and twenty degrees in the 
shadow. ... 


First Heaver. What have we done? 
We have been born of poor and 
perhaps not very good parents. 
Maybe we’ve been punished a cou- 
ple of times... . 


Second Heaver. Yes, the unpun- 
ished hang out in the Casino up 
there and dine on eight courses 
and wine. ... 


First Heaver. And yet we are the 
foundation of society... . 


The Hairy Ape 

(The stokehole . . . murky air 
laden with coal dust. . . . A line 
of men stripped to the waist... . 
One or two are arranging the coal 
behind them. . . . The others can 
be dimly made out leaning on 
their shovels in relaxed attitudes of 
exhaustion . . .) 


(At this instant the Second and 
Fourth Engineers enter with Mil- 
dred between them.) 


Long. This is ‘ell. We lives in 


. and who’s ter blame, I asks 
yer? We ain’t.... We wasn’t born 
this rotten way... . 


the 


. .. Hit’s them ter blame .. . 
damned Capitalist clarss! . . . 


Yank. We run de whole woiks. 
All de rich guys dat tink dey’s 
somep’n, dey ain’t nothin! But us 
guys, we're in de move, we're at 
de bottom, de whole ting is us! . . . 
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(Children enter and cry with hor- Paddy. [telling of Mildred’s shrink- 
ror when they catch sight of the ing away from Yank] She shriv- 
grimy workers.) eled away with her hands over her 

eyes to shut out the sight of him! 


Yank. And her eyes, dey was like 
dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! 


In Strindberg’s play The Daughter shows a great deal of sym- 
pathy for suffering humanity. Her inquiry, “Why don’t men do - 
something to improve their lot?” reminds us of the complaint 
which Yank makes to the policeman who questions his conduct: 
“. . . Lock me up! Put me in a cage! Dat’s de on’y answer yuh 
know... .” 

The questioning spirit of Yank in The Hairy Ape is similar to 
that of The Unknown in Strindberg’s To Damascus. The latter can 
never find satisfactory answers to his questions. Yank, likewise, 
seeks in vain for the light. The Unknown asks: “Why is man born 
here an ignorant creature, ignorant of laws, customs, conventions, 
which one breaks out of ignorance and then gets beaten for it?” 
Yank has a similar feeling of bewilderment when he is thrown out 
by the I.W.W. To a policeman who inquires a few minutes later 
what he had done, Yank explains, “I was born, see? Sure, dat’s de 
charge.” When The Mother in To Damascus says to The Un- 
known, “Do you never grow weary of asking?” he replies, “No, 
Never! I long for light, you see!” Yank also continues to ask ques- 
tions. Shortly before his death he inquires, “Where do I get off at? 
Where do I fit in?” 

In fact, we find in The Hairy Ape many reminders of the exam- 
ple of the Swedish master. We have already noted O’Neill’s state- 
ment that he considers this play a departure from traditional form; 
and we find that in no other play has he employed so many expres- 
sionistic factors as in this one. Since in his departure from tradi- 
tional form he has experimented with a number of such factors, 
it is reasonable to believe that he was influenced by Strindberg, 
whom he recognized as father of expressionism in drama. The most 
significant of these expressionistic elements are the following: Aus- 
strahlungen des Ichs, autobiographical tendency, typification, mono- 
logue, distortion, wr-ishness (or, at least, primitivity), music (musi- 
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cal-theme dialogue and rhythmic sound effects), lyricism, and em- 
phasis on human values. 
ul 


In his next expressionistic drama, The Great God Brown,* 
O'Neill probes into the problem of man’s search for inner unity 
and harmony. Inner conflicts can be presented more effectively in 
expressionistic drama than in drama of the ordinary pattern, but 
it seems generally to be agreed that the technique made use of in 
The Great God Brown is at times somewhat confusing. 


The universal nature of the subject matter of this play is indi- 
cated in the author’s statement that here he is concerned with the 
“background pattern of conflicting tides in the soul of Man... 
the mystery . . . in any life on earth.” Subject matter of universal 
scope calls for type characters rather than for individuals in a par- 
ticular environment. 


Two of the type characters, Dion Anthony and William Brown, 
are symbols of subjective and objective principles which are not 
united in one person until near the end of Act II. But these two 
characters, who are about eighteen years of age when we meet 
them, are always closely associated. They love the same girl, attend 
the same school, take the same course of study, and later become 
partners in business. Dion Anthony, the subjective type, is the 
imaginative, sensitive, creative artist; William Brown, the objective 
type, is the unimaginative, stolid materialist. 


In addition to typification, radiation of the ego is an expression- 
istic factor in this play. The most serious inner conflict is that 
between Dion Anthony’s pagan self and his Christian self. In order 
to hide his sensitive, spiritual self, he assumes a defiant, pagan 
exterior; he wears a mask of the young Pan. Gradually his early 
pagan acceptance of life gives way to self-indulgence; his person- 
ality changes under the strain of the conflict between his self-indul- 

*® Written in 1925; produced by the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, in 1926. 

*° Throughout the play the mask is put on to indicate the self that is being shown to 
the world, and is taken off to reveal the inner, the secret self. Furthermore, as Dion's 
personality changes, his mask becomes more Mephistophelean; and, after his death, his 
mask becomes the symbol of his personality, which is transferred to Brown. 

Although the use of masks is as old as Greek drama, yet I think it is safe to say that 
this is the first play in which masks have been used to differentiate the hidden from the 
public self, to indicate a gradual change in personality, and, finally, to indicate a transfer 
of personality. 
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gent outer nature and his self-renouncing inner nature. The ex- 
pression of the inner self in audible thinking when the mask is 
removed, corresponds to an aside. 

Dion Anthony’s wife, Margaret, knows nothing about his soul 
struggle. She never knows Anthony, the inner man; but she is both 
wife and mother to Dion, the outer man, whom she loves with a 
possessive love. As a type character,’ she is not only the wife- 
mother, the maternal feminine, but also the possessive female. 

It is Cybel who is the real Pantheistic Earth Mother. To the 
world she wears the mask of the prostitute, but to Dion, who can 
see into the heart of reality, she is the pure, wise friend and mother 
who gives him strength to die. 

Shortly before his death, Dion makes his last will and testament: 
“I leave Dion Anthony to William Brown—for him to become 
me. ...” The technique which is used to indicate the transfer of 
personality is the mask of Dion which Brown puts on after the death 
of the former. The mask is the symbol of the subjective, imaginative 
qualities which Brown lacks. 

In this play, Dion possesses that for which Brown yearns, as in 
Kaiser’s The Coral (1917) The Secretary possesses that for which 
The Billionaire yearns. We recall that the life of The Billionaire 
had been clouded by horrible events in his youth, from the memory 
of which he is trying to flee. He longs for the memory of a quiet 
and peaceful early life such as The Secretary has actually experi- 
enced. He is haunted by the presence of The Secretary, who wears, 
as a watch charm, a coral, the symbol of the memory of a happy 
youth. When The Billionaire places on his own watch chain the 
coral which he has removed from the dead body of The Secretary, 
he is doing practically the same thing which Brown does when he 
places on his own face the mask of the dead Dion. Both The Bil- 
lionaire and Brown wish to secure happiness by sinking themselves 
in other personalities. 

Although Brown seems to be stronger for a short time after he 
begins to wear Dion’s mask, his submerged self gradually becomes 
weaker as a result of the transfer of personality. After he inherits 


“©The fact that Margaret is meant to be a type character rather than an individual 
is indicated in the stage directions early in the play: “On her entrance, her face is masked 
by an exact, almost transparent reproduction of her own features, but giving her the 
abstract quality of a Girl instead of the individual, Margaret.” 
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Dion’s sensitive, imaginative nature, he is tormented by the magic 
touch of life which he has lacked. 


At last Brown’s submerged and tortured self, as Dion’s inner self 
had done, discards the Pan-Mephistophelean mask and dies repeat- 
ing the prayer, Our Father Who Art! Thus the author stresses the 
idea that “Only he that has wept can laugh.” All of life, including 
suffering, must be accepted without fear. Brown, in dying, rises 
above the suffering and the frustrations of life to a note of exalta- 
tion, of ecstatic lyricism. We have noted that O’Neill, like Strind- 
berg, has been concerned with the question: Why does man suffer? 
Here we find at least a partial answer to that question. Brown’s 
final victory shows the creative power of human suffering. 


It is evident that the search for God is an important expression- 
istic factor in this play. Dion Anthony, the creative artist, confesses: 
“I got paint on my paws in an endeavor to see God.” O'Neill gives 
the Pantheistic Earth Mother such a prominent part in this play 
that one wonders whether he believed, at this time, that she had 
the answer to the problem of inner unity and harmony. In the 
published explanation of the play, he points out that it is Cybel 
“who makes the assertion with authority, Our Father Who Art,” 
and he refers to Christianity, “once heroic in martyrs for its intense 
faith, now pleading weakly for intense belief in anything, even 


Godhead itself.” 


Without straining the evidence of autobiographical tendency, 
we may say that in Dion Anthony the author presents a character 
similar to himself in at least two respects: he is a sensitive, creative 
artist; and he is engaged in the search for God. The fact that in 
his later plays O’Neill shows a deep interest in the problem of man’s 
relation to God, lends plausibility to the idea that his own inner 
conflict has been similar to that of Dion Anthony. 


In addition to the expressionistic characteristics which have al- 
ready been cited, such as radiation of the inner self, search for God, 
typification, autobiographical tendency, and lyricism, there is also 
musical-theme dialogue in this play. The phrase, “My lover, my 
husband, and my boy,” occurs several times; and an evident attempt 
is made to round the circle by repeating in the epilogue words and 
sounds which are used in the beginning of the play, especially the 
lament for the past: “The nights are so much colder now than 
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they used to be .. . The moonlight was so warm and beautiful in 
those days.” There is also repetition in the epilogue of the expres- 
sion, “The moon is drowned in the tides of my heart, and peace 
sinks deep through the sea.” 


We have already noted that this play is similar, in certain 
respects, to Kaiser’s The Coral (1917); we should also note that it 
bears a general resemblance to Werfel’s Mirror-Man (1920), a 
drama in which Thamal’s higher self struggles against his indulg- 
ing, amoral self. But, unlike Dion, Thamal expiates for his sins and 
is born to a new spiritual life. 

The expressionistic factors of this play which point most di- 
rectly to Strindberg as a source of influence are musical-theme 
dialogue and the search for God. But it is likely that O’Neill was 
influenced also by Strindberg’s use of split personality in the expres- 
sionistic manner. In the foreword to The Dream Play, Strindberg 
explains: “The characters split, double, multiply, vanish, solidify, 
blur, clarify.” Although this statement, as a whole, cannot be ap- 
plied to The Great God Brown, it is reasonable to believe that at 
least a part of the complexity of the play may be attributed to the 
example of the Swedish dramatist. 


IV 


In Lazarus Laughed* there is a continuation of the note of 
exultation on which The Great God Brown closed. No longer does 
fear of the outer world drive the inner self into hiding. On the 
contrary, fear has been overcome—even fear of death. In this drama, 
Lazarus is placed in trying situations and is brought into contact 
with various groups of people. Life is dealt with on so large a scale 
that devices such as symbols and types are necessary. 

The various types of humanity are marked by the masks which 
they wear. But Lazarus wears no mask. There is nothing in his 
inner life which he seeks to hide from the gaze of men. He has 
escaped from fear and has been united with the eternal forces of 
life. His joyous laugh which resounds throughout the play may be 
considered a symbol of the freedom from fear which comes from 
accepting life as a whole. It is “a laugh so full of complete accep- 
tance of life, a profound assertion of joy in living.” 


“ Written in 1926; produced by the Pasadena Community Playhouse in 1928. 
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The contrast of opposites is especially marked in the scene in 
which the spiritual-minded Lazarus, surrounded by an aura of light, 
stands in Rome ready to meet Tiberius and Caligula, symbols of 
earthly power. 

The conflict between opposites finally results in the order that 
Lazarus be burned at the stake. But amid the flames of the Roman 
amphitheater the voice of Lazarus thrills with exultation as he pro- 
claims his freedom from fear. 

The play is full of ecstatic fervor. In the triumphant laugh of 
Lazarus there is a continual note of exultation. One of the marked 
characteristics of the whole is the musical effect which is produced 
by the chanting of the choruses and by the lyric quality of the 
language. Much of the laughter is in rhythmic cadences. Rhythmic 
refrains run through the play. The musical-theme dialogue becomes 
somewhat monotonous, but in the last scene the repetition of words 
and sounds used in the first scene contributes to the rhythmic inte- 
gration of the play—gives to it the rhythmic integration which was 
one of the goals of the expressionistic painters. The most significant 
expressionistic characteristics are typification, struggle of opposites, 
ecstacy, and lyricism. 

Lazarus Laughed presents life on a larger scale than does Wer- 
fel’s Mirror-Man, but the general idea of accepting all that life 
implies, including death, is similar in the two dramas. In the latter, 
Thamal is not born to a new spiritual life until he voluntarily 
drinks the death potion. 

Vv 


In Strange Interlude,” a play of nine acts which presents the 
characters at intervals through a period of about twenty-five years, 
opportunity is given for a revelation of both the inner and the outer 
life of each. The inner self is revealed by means of asides. The 
characters not only speak aloud; they think aloud.” 

The fact that the others on the stage are not supposed to hear 
the asides gives the audience the illusion of sharing the hidden 
thoughts which are being revealed. I believe it is true, however, 


*? Written in 1927; produced by the Theatre Guild, New York, in 1928. 

*® Monologues and asides have been given new emphasis and new meaning in ex- 
pressionistic drama. With Shakespeare, for example, asides were of secondary importance; 
they were frequently employed to gather up loose ends of information necessary to an 
understanding of the plot. But in expressionistic drama, asides may be of primary im- 
portance; they may be employed as a means of objectifying the subjective. 
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that some of the asides of this play belong to the novelistic “stream 
of consciousness” rather than to dramatic expressionism.** But on 
the whole we may accept Rosamond Gilder’s opinion: “Handled 
by Mr. O’Neill, this technique achieves now and again a surprising 
force. He conducts us into the secret places of the mind, and we 
feel the sudden uprush of forces that lie below the level of the 
conscious thought.”*” 


In addition to the emanations from the subconscious, another 
expressionistic factor in this play is the struggle of opposites in the 
love affair between Nina Evans and Dr. Ned Darrell. 


In her efforts to win Darrell for her lover, Nina is reckless, pos- 
sessive, and almost totally lacking in moral sense.** She may be 
compared to Lulu in Wedekind’s Erdgeist and to Alice in Strind- 
berg’s The Dance of Death. As a symbol of the power of the senses, 
the lure of the flesh, she is similar to the former; but she is too cun- 
ning, too calculating, for that type. In her deliberate attempt to 
dominate the opposite sex, she is more like one of Strindberg’s 
feline creatures. 


In Strindberg’s The Dance of Death (1901), the sex struggle is 
very intense. For twenty-five years Alice and her husband, the Cap- 
tain, have been torturing each other, but there is enough love be- 
tween them to keep them from separating from each other. They 
continue to live together on a small island called “Little Hell.” 
Both the husband and wife have thrown off the restraints of conven- 
tional life to such an extent that they have become almost primi- 
tive man and woman. 


Among the reasons given by Carl Dahlstrém for his opinion 


“*Dahlstro6m notes that Ausstrahlungen des Ichs is partly explained by the phrase 
“stream of consciousness,” but that “stream of consciousness” offers too frequently the 
possibility of itemization of the elements of consciousness, lingers too close to the realm 
of psychology. For the expressionist, consciousness is no manifoldly die punch press 
turning out countless items of similar or dissimilar pattern. It is rather a unifying in- 
strument that moulds oneness of the countless items poured into it (op. cit., pp. 49-50). 

“° Rosamond Gilder, “Plays Bound and Unbound,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XIII, 363 
(May, 1928). 

“* The difficulty of explaining Nina's actions throughout the play by saying that she 
is in a neurotic state is more apparent when we come to Acts V, VI, and VII. In Act V, 
a few months after the beginning of her affair with Darrell, the stage directions state: 
“One gets no impression of neurotic strain from her now. She seems nerveless and deeply 
calm.” In Act VI, a little over a year later, we see “an expression of present contentment 
and calm”; and in Act VII, nearly eleven years later, “she appears in the pink of physical 
condition.” 
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that The Dance of Death is expressionistic rather than naturalistic, 
the following are especially convincing: 


The struggle of sex is elemental, and the two primitive creatures 
might well fit into any drama of German expressionism. The whole 
drama is the reflection from Strindberg’s ego, not a Strindbergian imita- 
tion of observed reality. .. . 

. . - Here we have an unending conflict. Not only the whole twenty- 
five years of this particular matrimonial struggle live in the play, but the 
passionate struggle of the sexes surges through all time in the warfare 
of the Captain and his wife. . . . 

. . . The play as a whole is Strindl erg’s attempt to give universality 
to his own experience in the matrimonial struggle.** 


If we accept Professor Dahlstrém’s interpretation of the struggle 
of the sexes in Strindberg’s The Dance of Death, 1 think that we 
are led to conclude that the love affair of Nina and Darrell in 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, even though less intense, should be in- 
terpreted in a similar manner. 

The influence of Strindberg on Strange Interlude is recognized 
by Barrett H. Clark: 


For one thing the shade of Strindberg hovers too close over it all; 
there is something strained, a bit diagrammatic and intellectualized in 
the character of Nina. She is rather too special—too much the female 
of the species. If Nina is the inimicai Erdgeist, she is at the same time 
the Earth Mother. Or rather, she ought to be. Woman, the beast of 
prey, is Strindberg’s invention.** 


But the fact that Nina is “too much the female of the species” 
helps to place her as a type character. She, like Alice in The Dance 
of Death, becomes significant as Woman engaged in the eternal 
war of the sexes. Nina is not so cruel as Alice; it is not necessary 
that she should be. But she is just as determined to dominate the 
opposite sex as is Alice. She makes use of all the cunning and 
cruelty which are required in her particular case. She confesses that 
she deliberately tries to win Darrell as her lover: “I could feel him 
fighting with himself . . . and I said nothing . . . I made myself 
be calculating.”” 

Strindberg’s idea of woman as less honest and more crafty thar 


Dahlstrom, op. cit., pp. III-115. 
*® Clark, op. cit., pp. 178-179. * Act V. 
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man” may be applied in the scene in- which Nina, forgetful of 
her husband’s happiness, asks Darrell to marry her. 


Darrell. ... And how about Sam? Divorce him? Have you forgotten 
all his mother told you? Do you mean to say you'd deliberately —? And 
you expect me to —? What do you think I am? 

Nina. (inflexibly) You’re my lover! Nothing else matters. . . . 


Darrell. ... got me where she wants me! ... then be as cruel to me 
as she is to him!™ 


Darrell leaves immediately for Europe, but is tortured by his 
longing for Nina. He comes back, and it is he who proposes this 
time that she divorce Sam. She opposes this plan, not because of any 
high sense of honor, but because she realizes that she now has such 
a hold on Darrell that she can keep him and also keep Sam and her 
son. She now asks Darrell to become her secret lover. At this point 
she shows no consideration for Sam, and no concern for the fact that 
she is ruining the doctor’s career. Again he shows a higher moral 
sense than she. 


Darrell. You mean—I can be your lover again? 


Nina. ...Isn’t that the nearest we can come to making everyone happy? 
That’s all that counts. 
Darrell. ... And is that what you call playing fair to Sam?** 


Sometimes Darrell almost hates Nina. He often resolves to 
break away from her entirely, but for several years he continues to 
come back to her in spite of his resolutions to stay away. He does, 
however, finally succeed in overcoming his love for her. The war 
of the sexes at last comes to an end in this play; but in Strindberg’s 
The Dance of Death it is evident that only death will end the 
struggle between Alice and the Captain. Although the love-hate 
element is stronger in Strindberg’s play than in O’Neill’s, the at- 
tracting and the repelling power of love is clearly presented in 
both conflicts: 


The Dance of Death Strange Interlude 
Alice. And we— Nina. (exasperatedly) Oh, Ned, 
Captain. Have probably been set do shut up! I can’t stand hearing 


5° August Strindberg, The Confessions of a Fool (New York, 1925), p. 268. 
53 Act V. 5? Act VI. 
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to torment each other—so it seems 
at least! 

Alice. Have we tormented each 


other enough? ... 


Alice. 1 don’t quite understand— 
Are they congratulating you be- 
cause you are sick? 

Captain. Hyena! ... 


Curt. ...my dear Alice, I know 
your tyrannical and cruel tempera- 
ment. 


Alice. You have taught the child 
to lie! 

Captain. 1 didn’t need to, for you 
had taught her already. .-. . 


Curt. Do you know why you are 
hating each other? 

Alice. No, it is the most unreason- 
able hatred, without cause, without 
purpose, but also without end. And 
can you imagine why he is prin- 
cipally afraid of death? He fears 
that I may marry again. 

Curt. Then he loves you. 

Alice. Probably. But that does not 
prevent him from hating me. 
Curt. (As if to himself) It is called 
love-hatred and it hails from the 
pit! 


American Literature 


those same old reproaches I’ve 
heard a thousand times before! I 
can’t bear to hear myself making 
the same old bitter counter-accusa- 
tions. And then there'll be the 
same old terrible scene of hate and 
you'll run away. ... Or I'll send 
you away, and then after a time 


I'll call you back... . 


Darrell. (repulsed) Nina! How 
can you be so inhuman and cal- 
culating! 


Charlie. . . . much as I hate this 
man I can’t help feeling sorry .. . 
I know her cruelty .. . 


Darrell. . . . Liar! But I can do 
something else! I can smash your 
calculating game for you! .. . 


Darrell. (thinking bitterly) Some- 
times I almost hate her! .. . 


Darrell. (thinking with apathetic 
bitterness) . . . our love! well, 
whatever it was that bound us to- 
gether, it’s strong! I’ve broken 
with her, run away, tried to for- 
get her . . . running away to come 
back each time more abject .. . 
or, if she saw there was some 
chance I might break away, she’d 
find some way to call me back. ... 


| 
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Alice. While still engaged we Darrell. ... Why do I continue 
parted twice; since then we have hanging around here? . . . each 
been trying to part every single time after a few months my love 
day—but we are chained together changes to bitterness. . . . 
and cannot break away. 
Nina. ... You never leave before 
we've come to the ugly bitter stage 
when we blame each other! 


Doubtless this is the part of Strange Interlude over which the 
shade of Strindberg hovers closest. In creating the character of 
Nina, O’Neill may have been influenced somewhat by Wedekind’s 
Lulu in Erdgeist, but apparently he was influenced more strongly 
by Strindberg’s Alice in The Dance of Death. 


VI 


In his later expressionistic dramas, O’Neill has turned directly 
to the subject of religion. We have already noted in his published 
explanation of The Great God Brown his reference to “Christianity, 
once heroic in martyrs for its intense faith, now pleading weakly 
for intense belief in anything, even Godhead itself.” This idea was 
so interesting to him that he announced his intention of writing a 
trilogy on religion; but, since the first of these plays, Dynamo,” 
was unsuccessful on the stage, he has never completed the project. 

He himself states the theme of Dynamo in a letter to George 
Jean Nathan: 


It is a symbolical and factual biography of what is happening in a 
large section of the American (and not only American) soul right now. 
It is really the first play of a trilogy that will dig at the roots of the 
sickness of today as I feel it—the death of the old God and the failure of 
science and materialism to give any satisfactory new one for the sur- 
viving primitive religious instinct to find a meaning for life in, and to 
comfort its fear of death with.™ 


In presenting this subject, the author makes use of type charac- 
ters and of symbols. Reuben Light, the main character of the play, 
is typical of the young men of a materialistic age who, having lost 
faith in the old God, are trusting in science to such an extent that 
they are making of it a new god. 


** Written in 1928; produced by the Theatre Guild, New York, in 1929. 
** George Jean Nathan, “The Theatre,” American Mercury, XVI, 119 (Jan., 1929). 
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In his longing for truth Reuben prays to the Dynamo. His 
prayers become meaningful only when we think of the machine- 
god as the symbol of the power of science in which many men of 
the materialistic age are putting their trust. 

But the prayers are not the only emanations from the tortured 
mind of Reuben. In lengthy soliloquies he expresses his devotion 
to the Dynamo. At last he throws his arms around it and meets 
death as the current short-circuits through his body. 

The Dynamo is different from the man-made gods of former 
times; idols of stone and of wood did not destroy the men who 
made them. But in the age of science, as Kaiser indicates in his 
drama, Gas,”> men are destroyed by the machines which they cre- 
ate, by a force which they themselves have set in motion. 

In Kaiser’s Gas, man becomes a victim of the god of science in 
which he places his trust. In O’Neill’s Dynamo, man is destroyed 
by the god of science to which he utters his prayers for knowledge 
of truth. Barrett H. Clark observes in his study of O’Neill: 
“Whether he had read or heard about Kaiser’s Gas trilogy I can’t 
say, but Dynamo offers certain parallels to that remarkable work.” 


vil 

In his latest expressionistic drama, Days Without End,” O’Neill 
again employs the theme of the loss of faith in the old God and the 
search for a new one, which is the central idea of Dynamo, and 
again he deals with dual personality, a type of character which he 
had introduced in The Great God Brown. He ties these ideas to- 
gether by presenting a character who becomes a divided self as the 
result of loss of religious faith early in life. 

John Loving, the main character of the play, attempts to find in 
human love a substitute for his old faith. But he is unable to be 
wholly devoted to his wife. The old doubts and violent impulses 
which have been crowded down into his subconscious mind are so 
strong that he is a man divided against himself. In the opinion 
of Stark Young: “The motif of John’s early revulsion into doubt 
and violence and the later translation of this into a subconscious 
desire to destroy the love that gives him life, is remarkable as both 
theatrical and spiritual creation.”™ 


55 Part I written in 1918; Part II, 1920. “Op. cit., p. 125. 
5? Written in 1932; produced by the Theatre Guild, New York, in 1934. 
°* Stark Young, “Days Without End,” New Republic, LXXVII, 312 (Jan. 24, 1934). 
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At last John pours out his troubled thoughts in prayer to God 
and wins a victory over his doubting self, Loving. But O’Neill fails 
to give full expression to the mystic exaltation with which the play 
ends. 

In this play, John’s struggle to be free from his doubting, de- 
structive self is very much like the struggle of Thamal in Werfel’s 
Mirror-Man (1920). Both of these characters are tortured by wishes 
from the subconscious mind which come to them as temptations 
from the Evil Self. The death-wish from Thamal’s subconscious 
mind is directed against his father, the embodiment of parental 
restraint. In John’s case, a similar death-wish is directed against his 
wife, the embodiment of restraint in love. 

Another point of similarity between the inner conflicts of these 
characters consists in the fact that both Thamal and John are re- 
born to a new realization of their spiritual selves. In Mirror-Man, 
the negating, cynical, destructive self retreats into the mirror. In 
Days Without End, the doubting, mocking, destructive self dies at 
the foot of the Cross.” 

Although there is danger of placing too much stress on the auto- 
biographical element in the plays of O’Neill in which he deals with 
man’s search for God, it is evident that he shows a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the spiritual conflicts of man. He himself has de- 
clared: “Most modern men are concerned with the relation between 
man and man, but that does not interest me at all. I am interested 
only in the relation between man and God.” O’Néeill, like Strind- 
berg and the German expressionistic dramatists, is concerned with 
eternal issues. 

As a result of this study, I am convinced that O’Neill’s indebt- 
edness to Continental expressionistic dramas and dramatists, espe- 
cially to Strindberg, is greater than has generally been recognized. 
But, in spite of this conclusion, I find that a careful study of 
O’Neill’s expressionistic dramas gives one an increased appreciation 
of the genius of O’Neill as a dramatic artist. 


*°It is reasonable to believe that O'Neill, an alert young dramatist who was inclined 
to think in terms of the theater, would be influenced by a drama such as Werfel’s 
Mirror-Man (1920), in which certain recent theories concerning the subconscious mind are 
combined with the old idea of the conflict between man’s: “lower” and his “higher” self—a 
combination of post-Freudian and Faustian drama. It is evident, however, that O'Neill 
places more emphasis on the search for God than does Werfel. The ending of Days With- 
out End is more in accord with orthodox religion than is the ending of Mirror-Man. 

*° Quoted by Joseph Wood Krutch in Introduction to Nine Plays by Eugene O'Neill 
(New York, 1932), p. xvii. 
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MUCKRAKING IN THE GILDED AGE 


EDWARD E. CASSADY 
San Francisco State College 


E HAVE come to look upon the era of the muckrakers— 

the first decade and a half of the twentieth century—as 
a significant turning point in America’s attitude toward the facts of 
social life. Recognizing its excesses, we nevertheless believe that 
muckraking was a healthy phenomenon, indicating a willingness 
to examine the structural and moral weaknesses in our social or- 
ganization. We view this era as a period of self-examination that 
must inevitably precede and accompany a reformist movement. 

We have fallen into a serious misconception, however, in assum- 
ing that the muckraking era followed a long period of public and 
literary complacency toward social evils. The connotations of the 
term “Gilded Age” have been taken so literally as to constitute a 
real barrier to an intelligent understanding of American civilization 
between the Civil War and the end of the nineteenth century. A 
typical expression of this misconception is the initial paragraph in 
Oscar Cargill’s preface to The Social Revolt: 

It is obviously unfair and possibly uncritical to regard men of letters 
as the custodians of public morals or the prime inculcators of idealism, 
yet the almost complete silence of the contemporary authors in the face of 
business rapacity and political corruption of the Gilded Age saddens the 
heart. The vulgar wickedness of Vanderbilt, Gould, Fisk, Drew, and ~ 
Tweed demanded the wrath of a Jeremiah; the weak virtues of Grant 
and Blaine merited the scorn of a Jonathan Swift; yet the only literary 
indictment of the enormities in the flesh of the period lies in the feeble 
caricature of Mulberry Sellers. The Missouri “Colonel” struck the gen- 
eration which knew these wretches and rascals as funny, and in the 
laughter which he evoked is truly the most painful comment on the 
times. The American people in the main dismissed both the rapacity 
and corruption as essential to “Progress” and, if practiced on a small 
scale, as ludicrous, while American authors by their silence concurred.’ 


AL 


This view of the age summarizes more or less accurately the 
views set forth by Vernon Parrington, Granville Hicks, and V. F. 


* Oscar Cargill (ed.), The Social Revolt: 1888-1914 (New York, 1933), p. f. 
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Calverton. It has the virtue of simplicity and it has an element of 
truth, which make it difficult to unseat once it has been lodged in 
the mind. But it is an unfortunate overstatement of the facts as 
revealed by the literary evidence of the Gilded Age. One has only 
to thumb through the bound volumes of such periodicals as the 
Atlantic, North American Review, Nation, and Harper’s to discover 
how active our writers were in exposing the evils of their day. The 
longer works, fiction and nonfiction, tell the same story. It would 
be to err in the opposite extreme to assert that the Gilded Age was 
dominated by a critical spirit; the important thing is that the spirit 
of social protest was very much alive during those bewildering days 
of capitalistic expansion following Appomattox and that there were 
many writers who were anything but silent and complacent about 
contemporary economic and political abuses. If there were no Jere- 
miahs and Jonathan Swifts, there were men and women of lesser 
genius who spoke forth vigorously against those social evils which 
they saw about them. 


Little escaped their prying eyes. They were, on the whole, 
perhaps less scientific than their immediate successors of the twen- 
tieth century. They were more prone to deal hypothetically with 


their problems, yet they were inspired by similar motives, sym- 
pathies, and purposes. Their writings provide an unbroken critical 
tradition from the administration of Lincoln to that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


As with the later muckrakers, these early writers usually ex- 
plored some specific economic or political problem, such as fraudu- 
lent land speculation, illicit mining schemes, bad labor conditions, 
the threat of monopoly, or corruption in government. Some of 
them perceived a unifying principle underlying the various prob- 
lems; others considered the problems as isolated phenomena. All 
were outspoken in their dissatisfaction with affairs of the status 
quo. 

It is obviously impossible within the limited scope of this essay 
to give a detailed summary of the muckraking literature of the 
Gilded Age. I can only indicate the nature of about a score of 
representative novels and essays written to expose diseases afflicting 
the American social system. I have excluded many books highly 
critical of the system but which, for technical reasons, would not 
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comfortably be called muckraking literature; for example, the uto- 
pian novels of Edward Bellamy and William Dean Howells, and 
the restrained yet damnatory realistic novels of Charles Dudley 
Warner, Howells, Harold Frederic, and Will Payne. I confine my- 
self to muckraking—a peculiar kind of social protest—a literature 
that was direct, enthusiastic, and partisan, projected not only to 
inform but also to reform. 


As early as the 1870’s appeared three novels exposing fraudulent 
speculation in Western lands—Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metrop- 
olisville,?> Twain and Warner’s The Gilded Age,’ and Locke’s A 
Paper City.‘ Differing in execution, these books were alike in pur- 
pose, which, in the words of the Nation, was to record “the rise 
and downfall of one of those Western ‘cities’ which are built up 
(on paper) by the manipulations of a set of clever speculators and 
swindlers, aided by the sanguine credulity natural to the inhabi- 
tants of a new country rapidly filling up by emigration.”” Twain 
and Warner doubtless defeated their purpose somewhat by creating 
such a humorous old rogue as antagonist, for it is hard to get in- 
censed over Beriah Sellers’s absurd swindles, whereas their satire 
against political corruption, personified by Senator Dillworthy, is 
very much more to the point. Eggleston and Locke did not make 
the same mistake. Their books are entirely serious, and they convey 
a deeper sense of the social implications of fake land-booming. 

In a like vein Swift’s Robert Greathouse® exposed various kinds 
of frauds currently practiced in the Nevada mines. The author’s 
avowed purpose was to reveal how “mining properties have been, 
and still are, systematically mismanaged through the machinery 
of corporations and joint-stock companies, whereby the unsuspect- 
ing, and generally those least able to bear such losses, are often 
ruined.” 

Oil speculators inspired by the same ruthless greed for money 
and power and employing shrewd tactics that might or might not 
have the sanction of law were attacked by Holland’s Sevenoaks* 


? Edward Eggleston, The Mystery of Metropolisville (New York, 1873). 

* Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner, The Gilded Age (New York, 1873). 
* David Ross Locke, A Paper City (Boston, 1879). 

® Nation, XXVIII, 106 (Feb. 6, 1879). 

*John Franklin Swift, Robert Greathouse (New York, 1876). 

7 Ibid., Preface to the Second Edition (1878). 

* Josiah Gilbert Holland, Sevenoaks: A Story of Today (New York, 1875). 
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and Trowbridge’s Farnell’s Folly.° Both novels describe methods 
used by the speculators to lure the investing public into oil promo- 
tion schemes which never got beyond the prospectus stage of de- 
velopment. Such frauds, Trowbridge thought, “not only rob the 
poor of their earnings, but of their peace of mind. They cause 
feverish excitement, and foster a spirit of gambling. They make 
you discontented with slow, safe, and honest gains.””® The business 
morality that permits such swindles, “though it may wear the garb 
of respectibility, is the same by which thieves and robbers quiet 
their consciences.” 

A large part of the early muckraking literature was directed 
against industrial maladjustments with respect to capital-labor rela- 
tions. Back in 1861 and 1862 Rebecca Harding Davis, in her “Life 
in the Iron Mills”? and “A Story of Today,”** was writing protest- 
ingly about the wage slaves of the iron and textile mills. Elizabeth 
Ward did likewise in her novel of factory life, The Silent Partner,'* 
based upon reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. Her book was at once a damning exposé of wretched work- 
ing conditions in New England textile mills and a plea for im- 
proved conditions, which, she thought, the capitalists alone could 
effect. 

Charles Bellamy, brother of Edward Bellamy, drew an equally 
grim picture of industrial life in his The Breton Mills,” perhaps 
the earliest attempt to interpret the problem in terms of class strug- 
gle. Ezekial Breton, the millowner, admitted: “I climb to heights 
on another’s body. Everybody knows life is only a fight—the weak- 
est goes to the wall.”** Industry is a jungle where the capitalist 
and the worker struggle in unequal battle, the one for riches and 
power, the other for survival. It might be otherwise, Bellamy im- 
plied, if the capitalist would concede the worker a right to a fair 
share in the profits of labor. 

Likewise Amanda Douglas,” Henry Francis Keenan,’* Thomas 


* John Townsend Trowbridge, Farnell’s Folly (Boston, 1885). 

1° Ibid., p. 323. Ibid., p. 326. 

78 Atlantic Monthly, VII, 430-451 (April, 1861). 

38 Ibid., serially, VIII, IX (1861-62). 

** Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, The Silent Partner (Boston, 1871). 
25 The Breton Mills (New York, 1879). 

1 Ibid., p. 175. 

*7 Hope Mills; or, Between Friend and Sweetheart (Boston, 1880). 
*8 The Money-Makers. A Social Parable (New York, 1885). 
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Stewart Denison,’® Martin A. Foran,”? George T. Dowling,” and 
Margaret Sherwood” exposed the injustices prevalent in factories, 
mills, railroads, and department stores, and pointed the way to a 
more equitable system of relations between employer and employed. 
Some of these writers advocated economic paternalism, under which 
the capitalist, having become awakened to his humane responsibili- 
ties, would be a benevolent father to his less fortunate employees. 
Other writers advocated a co-operative system of production, the 
favorite being profit sharing. 

Voices were raised against still other phases of the business civili- 
zation of the late nineteenth century. To a considerable number of 
writers one of the most alarming symptoms of social disease was 
the apparent trend toward monopoly. The evils of monopoly were 
many, and the Gilded Age was vociferous in its sustained attacks 
on the financial juggernaut that threatened to destroy the nation. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Henry Adams, in their astonishing 
disclosures of the corrupt tactics of the “Erie Ring,” predicted 
that American democracy would fall before the onslaught of titanic 
consolidations of wealth that were springing up everywhere. 


The system of corporate life and corporate power, as applied to indus- 
trial development, is yet in its infancy. It tends always to. develop- 
ment,—always to consolidation—it is ever grasping new powers, or 
insidiously exercising covert influence.** 


Already our great corporations are fast emancipating themselves from 
the State, or rather subjecting the State to their own control, while in- 
dividual capitalists, who long ago abandoned the attempt to compete 
with them, will next seek to control them.”® 


Henry George’s Progress and Poverty (1879) and Henry Dam- 
arest Lloyd’s “The Story of a Great Monopoly” and Wealth vs. 
Commonwealth (1894) added their voices to the agitation against 
monopoly: “The time has come to face the fact that forces of 
capital and industry have outgrown the forces of our government. 
. . . Our strong men are engaged in a headlong fight for fortune, 


2° An Iron Crown; a Tale of the Great Republic (Chicago, 1885). 

°° The Other Side. A Social Study Based on Fact (Washington, D. C., 1886). 
** The Wreckers. A Social Study (Philadelphia, 1886). 

*? Henry Worthington, Idealist (New York, 1899). 

** Chapters of Erie and Other Essays (Boston, 1871). 

** Thid., p. 96. Tbid., p. 12. 

*° Atlantic Monthly, XLVII, 317-334 (March, 1881). 
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power, precedence, success. Americans as they are, they ride over 
the people like a Juggernaut to gain their ends.””” 

The novelists were singing the same refrain. Rebecca Harding 
Davis pointed out the blighting effect on society of a whiskey 
trust, her subject no doubt suggested by contemporary disclosures 
of the notorious Philadelphia Whiskey Ring. Henry Keenan’s The 
Money-Makers likewise exposed the monopolistic practices that 
were destroying established democratic practices. Keenan showed 
that the church, the press, and the government were so effectively 
dominated by big business that popular government was becoming 
a mere formality. Perhaps the darkest picture of monopoly was 
drawn by Denison’s An Iron Crown. Though the chief object of 
his assault was the railroad octopus (the term is Denison’s), in a 
larger sense his novel was a denunciation of all monopolies, which, 
he warned, were reducing a great republic to a state of economic 


bondage. 


When four or five sewing-machine monopolies can wring from the 
women of the country one hundred millions in twenty years; when four 
or five railway kings can steal one hundred and sixty millions in twenty 
years; when an oil company can pile fabulous millions on millions in ten 
years; when a Wall-street pirate can steal from the American people one 
hundred millions in twenty years by wrecking railroads, seizing tele- 
graphs, and endangering the business interests of the country; when 
three or four great coal monopolies can own the fuel of the continent, 
and charge exorbitant prices for it; when the rich grow enormously 
rich, and the poor daily grow poorer; when all these things can occur, 
under the sanction of law, in a great republic, is it not time to stop and 
think? Having reflected, is it not time to act, before our slavery is com- 
plete and irremediable?” 


There can be little doubt that such literature as this played an im- 
portant part in fomenting popular agitation that resulted in passing 
the Sherman Antitrust Law of 1890, just as the later muckraking 
literature, continuing the attack on monopoly, helped to bring to 
pass the Clayton Act of 1914. 

Consideration of economic evils almost inevitably led to con- 
sideration of corruption in government. The Gilded Age was fully 
awake to the scandalous depths of degradation to which municipal, 


Ibid., pp. 333-334- 
*8 John Andross (New York, 1874). *° Denison, An Iron Crown, p. 78. 
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state, and even federal government had sunk. It would be to mis- 
read the facts to say the people were acquiescent about it all. Ac- 
tually the literature of protest began very early in the age and never 
ceased. As early as 1867 Thomas G. Sherman wrote: “The dis- 
graceful character of the municipal government of New York is 
notorious. The absolute exclusion of all honest men from any prac- 
tical control of affairs in the city, and the supremacy in the Com- 
mon Council of pickpockets, prize-fighters, emigrant runners, 
pimps, and the lowest class of liquor dealers, are facts that admit 
of no question.”*” The Adams brothers’ Chapters of Erie was as 
much an exposure of political corruption as of economic vice. 
Twain and Warner’s The Gilded Age presents a sorry picture of 
the United States Senate. Henry Adams’s Democracy (1882) does 
likewise. Contrary to general assumption, the writers of the Gilded 
Age who made a study of political corruption had a rather sound 
understanding of the relationship between business and _ politics. 
Rebecca Davis’s John Andross, for example, shows the methods by 
which a great monopoly was able to control a typical state legis- 
lature. Similarly Keenan’s The Money-Makers and Denison’s An 
Iron Crown indicate the extent to which politics had become the 
handmaiden of big business. Keenan’s Aaron Grimstone “could, 
by a word, decide the choice of the men who were to be Gov- 
ernor, Senator, Congressman, legislators.”** Denison’s Mr. Ingledee 
“thought no more of buying an alderman, or a congressman than he 
would of buying a watermellon.”*? Legislation and public servants, 
according to such books as these, had become accepted as market- 
able commodities. The lobby system, with its veiled and open 
bribery, was recognized as a shameless reality in American political 
life. 

Perhaps the fullest and most intelligible muckraking novel on 
the theme of political corruption in the Gilded Age is Hamlin 
Garland’s too little known novel, 4 Member of the Third House,® 
written during the author’s early fervor for social equity that moti- 
vated his stories in Main Travelled Roads. It is the story of how an 
invisible government, manned by agents of a railroad monopoly 
and other important business interests, forced its will upon the 

°° “The Judiciary of New York City,” North American Review, CV, 148 (July, 1867). 


*? The Money-Makers, p. 138. *2 4n Iron Crown, p. 304. 
** Chicago, 1897. Originally published in 1892. 
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elected legislators in a typical state capital. Garland was pessimistic 
over the possibilities of permanent reform without elimination of 
the fundamental economic causes. Corruption was inevitable in the 
contemporary capitalistic regime, and would exist “so long as legis- 
lators have the power to vote public values into private pockets.”** 
His conclusions were very much like those of Lincoln Steffens more 
than a decade later. 

The evidence I have so briefly sketched indicates the need for 
reappraising the Gilded Age in terms of literary facts. There have 
been too many facile generalizations about the naiveté, the evasive- 
ness, the timidity, and the complacency of the Age. It is time for 
our literary historians to discard these generalizations and to ex- 
amine the facts, with a view to arriving at the true picture of the 
period. Conspicuous in the true picture would be those many 
courageous writers who insisted upon telling the reading public 
what was wrong with their social and economic system. 

Ibid., p. 198. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE’S “I AND MY CHIMNEY” 


MERTON M. SEALTS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HE FIVE years between the publication of Mody-Dick and his 
advent to the Holy Land were the most crucial in Melville’s 
long life. . . .”" So Raymond Weaver has written of the obscure 
period in Herman Melville’s career between 1851 and 1856 which 
included the writing of Pierre (1852), a number of short stories 
and sketches for periodicals (1853-1856), and The Confidence-Man 
(1857). At this time Melville was living at Arrowhead, his farm- 
house near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, which provided the setting for 
some of his less familiar prose. Such is the case with “I and My 
Chimney,” a short sketch in a humorous vein probably written near 
the end of 1855,? in which “Melville makes the old chimney at 
Arrowhead the chief character in a sketch of his domestic life at 
Pittsfield. . . .”* But the story, as will be shown, is more than a 
mere descriptive sketch: it is Melville’s subtle comment on a major 
spiritual crisis of his life. The clue to certain elements in Pierre is 
also afforded by an understanding of Melville’s procedure in writing 

“T and My Chimney.” 
A brief account of the plot of the story should be useful in fur- 


?In the Introduction to his edition of Melville’s Journal up the Straits, October 11, 
1856-May 5, 1857 (New York, 1935), p. xii. 

To Herman Melville’s granddaughter, Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf, and to the Com- 
mittee on Higher Degrees in the History of American Civilization, Harvard University, 
I am indebted for permission to quote from manuscript material as indicated below. This 
material, hitherto unpublished, is now in the Melville Collection of the Harvard University 
Library. Mr. William Braswell of Purdue University has also allowed me to quote from 
his unpublished dissertation, Herman Melville and Christianity. For these and other favors 
connected with the preparation of this article, I am grateful. 

* A study of the number and frequency of Melville’s contributions to periodicals, in- 
cluding Israel Potter (1855, but first published serially), indicates that none of this work 
remained long in manuscript. “I and My Chimney” was written enough in advance of 
March, 1856, to appear in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for that date, yet it was not 
reprinted with other pieces from Putnam’s in Melville’s Piazza Tales (1856). A letter of 
March 24, 1856, from Melville to his publishers, Dix & Edwards, accompanied his return 
of corrected proofs of The Piazza Tales (Family Correspondence of Herman Melville, 
1830-1904, in the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection, ed. V. H. Paltsits, New York Public 
Library, 1929, p. 12). Allowing the necessary time for transactions with the publishers 
and printing of the material, it seems likely that Melville planned The Piazza Tales late in 
1855, and that he wrote “I and My Chimney” shortly thereafter. 

* Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), p. 308. 
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ther discussion. The action turns on the affection of its narrator 
for his beloved old chimney, which he describes in detail, and his 
lengthy dispute with his wife over her proposals to alter it and later 
to remove it entirely from the house. Over the protests of her 
husband, the wife employs an architect and stonemason, Scribe by 
name, to make a thorough examination of the chimney. Scribe 
startles the family by suggesting the possible existence of a secret 
closet within the structure, and the wife and daughters immediately 
conjure up visions of treasure hidden away by the late builder of 
the house—the narrator’s mysterious kinsman, Captain Julian 
Dacres. But the husband, to put a stop to such foolishness and to 
gain a little peace for himself, eventually bribes the not unwilling 
Scribe to accept fifty dollars in return for a certificate attesting to 
the entire soundness of the chimney. Fortified with this evidence, 
which he hangs prominently above the fireplace, the narrator re- 
fuses to countenance the slightest alteration to the chimney, but as 
the story closes he is still facing minor assaults of the opposition and 
“standing guard over my mossy old chimney; for it is resolved 
between me and my chimney, that I and my chimney will never 
surrender.”* 


This rather slight plot has attracted less attention to the story 
than has its setting, drawn as it is from Melville’s surroundings at 
Arrowhead. Weaver, noting this factual background, states that the 
farmhouse itself was built in 1780 by a Captain David Bush, but he 
does not call attention to Bush’s transformation by Melville into 
the narrator’s kinsman, Captain Dacres. This is but one example 
of Melville’s free handling of details in the story, which Weaver 
does not discuss,” nor have Melville’s other full-length biographers 
added appreciably to Weaver’s treatment of the story. John Free- 
man remarks only that it is “an example of Melville writing like 
Hawthorne,”® and Lewis Mumford says merely that it is more an 
essay “in character” than a tale." Yet Mumford himself sees “a 
glimpse of Melville’s own drift of mind” in other prose of this 

“*T and My Chimney,” in Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces (Vol. XIII in the 
Standard Edition of Melville’s works, 16 vols., London, Constable and Co., 1922-24), 
P. 311. All succeeding references to Melville’s works are to volumes of the Constable 
gt Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, pp. 308 ff. 


*John Freeman, Herman Melville (London, 1926), p. 52. 
7 Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 236. 
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period,® and more recent investigation has found Melville’s pen- 
chant for symbolism revealed even in one of his most matter-of- 
fact sketches.? With this in mind, the extent of Melville’s depar- 
tures from literal truth in “I and My Chimney” should be carefully 
considered. 


First, as pointed out above, Melville makes the builder of the 
house a kinsman of the narrator, naming him “Dacres.” Secondly, 
he places in the story a household of four persons: the husband and 
wife with their two daughters, Anna and Julia. Melville’s own 
daughters were younger than these two characters: Elizabeth was 
born in 1853 and Frances in 1855, both before the probable time of 
composition of the story. In addition, the family at Arrowhead 
included two older sons, Melville’s own sisters, and his mother. 
The presence of Melville’s mother is significant because of a nota- 
tion made by Melville’s wife concerning the spouse of the story: 
“All this about his wife, applied to his mother—who was very 
vigorous and energetic about the farm, etc.”"° If Mrs. Melville is 
correct, this represents still another departure from literal truth. 
The nagging spouse, far from an attractive figure, is scarcely typical 
of Melville’s own wife, whereas according to family tradition his 
mother was persistently critical. More than one writer toys with 
the idea that the domineering Mary Glendinning in Pierre is based 
on the character of Maria Gansevoort Melville, and the wife of “I 
and My Chimney” may be cut from the same pattern. But Mrs. 
Melville’s notation goes still further: “The proposed removal of the 
chimney,” she continues, “is purely mythical.” Not only the char- 
acters, then, but also the motivation of the plot itself shows Mel- 
ville’s inventive touch—and Melville never invents without purpose. 
In Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre, Melville’s myth-making is in- 

Ibid., p. 238. 

°E. H. Eby, “Herman Melville’s ‘Tartarus of Maids,’” Modern Language Quarterly, 
I, 95-100 (March, 1940). Eby holds that here “Melville’s main intention is to represent 


through the medium of the story the biological burdens imposed on women because they 
bear the children. This is conveyed by symbolism remarkably consistent and detailed” 
(p. 97). 

2° Weaver prints this notation with the text of the story in the Constable edition, 
p. 287. He is imaccurate in his accompanying statement that it is taken from the manu- 
script of the story, which has apparently not survived. Mrs. Melville made her notation 
on a printed copy of the story which, with clippings of other periodical pieces by her 
husband, she collected in a binder. This volume is now in possession of her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Henry K. Metcalf, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who has kindly permitted 
me to examine it. 
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tentionally allegorical and symbolic. If the removal of the chimney 
is “purely mythical,” has Melville more to communicate than the 
mere spinning of a yarn? And why should he write of a chimney? 


In Pierre, published four years before, Melville had described 
“the gray and grand old tower” of the Church of the Apostles, “em- 
blem to Pierre of an unshakable fortitude, which, deep-rooted in 
the heart of the earth, defied all the howls of the air.”"* The chim- 
ney in the present story is a similar emblem of fortitude, “for it is 
resolved between me and my chimney, that I and my chimney will 
never surrender.” Again in Pierre Melville writes: “Deep, deep, 
and still deep and deeper must we go, if we would find out the 
heart of a man; descending into which is as descending a spiral stair 
in a shaft, without any end, and where that endlessness is only 
concealed by the spiralness of the stair, and the blackness of the 
shaft.”"* So Melville in his writing, like the poet Lombardo in 
Mardi, “got deeper and deeper into himself.”"* It is with the same 
purpose that in the present story he traces the shaft of the chimney: 
“Very often I go down into my cellar, and attentively survey that 
vast square of masonry. I stand long, and ponder over, and wonder 
at it. It has a druidical look, away down in the umbrageous cellar 
there, whose numerous vaulted passages, and far glens of gloom, 
resemble the dark, damp depths of primeval woods.”** As it would 
be vain to search for the bottom of the endless shaft described in 
Pierre, so the narrator of “I and My Chimney” digs in vain about 
the foundation of the chimney. The vast area of this lower part of 
the structure is emphasized: “. . . large as it appears above the roof,” 
says Scribe, the architect, “I would not have inferred the magnitude 
of this foundation, sir.”*® 


The significance of all this may be summarized briefly: the shaft 
is the image of “the heart of a man”; the chimney is an emblem of 
fortitude; what lies at its bottom is hidden in darkness. Like a 
pyramid in its shape, the chimney is thus discovered to have its 
greatest area shrouded in mystery. This consistent likening to the 
pyramids is important: “The architect of the chimney must have 
had the pyramid of Cheops before him; for after that famous struc- 
ture it seems modelled. . . .”"* Had the wife’s projected tunnel been 


1 Pierre, p. 378. 8 Thid., p. 402. 
18 Mardi, Il, 326. **“T and My Chimney,” p. 283. 
5 Ibid., p. 295. 1° Ibid., p. 280. 
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thrust into the chimney, “some Belzoni or other might have suc- 
ceeded in future ages in penetrating through the masonry, and 
actually emerging into the dining-room. . . .”" Belzoni was an 
Egyptologist. And again: “We seemed in the pyramids; and I, 
with one hand holding my lamp over head, and with the other 
pointing out, in the obscurity, the hoar mass of the chimney, seemed 
some Arab guide, showing the cobwebbed mausoleum of the great 
god Apis.”** A commentary: on this passage is afforded by an 
often-quoted sentence in Pierre: “By vast pains we mine into the 
pyramid; by horrible gropings we come to the central room; with 
joy we espy the sarcophagus; but we lift the lid—and no body is 
there!—appallingly vacant as vast is the soul of a man!”*® What 
Melville is saying in the story is that in pondering over and won- 
dering at his “chimney” he is introspectively surveying his own 
soul—and that introspection is an endless, empty-handed search. 

Melville’s identification of the chimney with himself is made 
certain by the amusing connotations of other passages in the story. 
Built around the structure were “the most rambling conceivable” 
rooms which (like the organs of the body), “as it were, dovetailed 
into each other. They were of all shapes; not one mathematically 
square room among them all... .””? Almost every room “was in 
itself an entry, or passageway to other rooms . . . —never was there 
so labyrinthine an abode. Guests will tarry with me several weeks, 
and every now and then, be anew astonished at some unforeseen 
apartment.”” This jocular anatomizing depicts perfectly the 
enigma Herman Melville presented to his acquaintances, who were 
anew astonished every now and then by what he said and did. 

27 Ibid., p. 292. 

18 Ibid., p. 295. Apis was “supposed to be the image of the soul of Osiris... . He 
was also regarded as the reincarnation (or the son) of Ptah—except by Greek writers . . .” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Il, 99). 

»* Pierre, p. 397. Note the significance of other references to the pyramids: in a letter 
to Hawthorne written in 1851 as printed by Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
His Wife (2 vols., Boston, 1885), I, 405 ff.; a passage in “Bartleby the Scrivener,” Piazza 
Tales, p. 64; the profound effect on Melville of the pyramids themselves, described in his 
lournal up the Straits, pp. 56-59. 

2°“T and My Chimney,” p. 306. For still another physiological connotation, cf. pp. 
286 ff.: the “mysterious closet.” This passage should be read in the light of Eby’s article, 
cited above, and with reference to the chronology of Melville's family life in 1855. Those 
familiar with E. L. Grant Watson's article, “Melville’s Pierre,” New England Quarterly, 
III, 195-234 (April, 1930), should also compare the description of Pierre’s chambers 
(Pierre, pp. 413 ff.), noting reference to “the dining room” there as in the present story 
(p. 292). ** Ibid., pp. 292 ff. 
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Carrying on the anatomical figure, Melville’s narrator exclaims at 
his wife’s proposal “in toto to abolish the chimney”: 

What! .. . abolish the chimney? To take out the backbone of any- 
thing, wife, is a hazardous affair. Spines out of backs, and chimneys out 
of houses, are not to be taken like frosted lead-pipes from the ground. 
Besides, . . . the chimney is the one grand permanence of this abode. If 
undisturbed by innovators, then in future ages, when all the house shall 
have crumbled from it, this chimney will still survive—a Bunker Hill 


monument. No, no, wife, I can’t abolish my backbone.” 


“Backbone,” the colloquial term for fortitude, together with the 
reference to the enduring Bunker Hill monument (like the church 
tower in Pierre), further amplifies the connotation of the chimney. 
No wonder that to Scribe “this house would appear to have been 
built simply for the accommodation of your chimney”;” that “I 
and my chimney could not be parted” ;** that “it is never out of my 
house, and never out of my mind”;”* that “I look upon this chim- 
ney less as a pile of masonry than as a personage.””* All this is 
entirely true, for the “chimney” is the heart and soul of Herman 
Melville. 


II 


The identification of the chimney with Melville’s own personal- 
ity would constitute nothing more than a piece of subtle ingenuity 
on the part of both author and reader were it not for the larger 
implication of “I and My Chimney.” This centers in the “purely 
mythical” proposal to remove the chimney and the subsequent 
examination made of it by Scribe. Scribe’s report of his findings 
reads in part as follows: 


It is my solemn duty to warn you, sir, that there is architectural cause 
to conjecture that somewhere concealed in your chimney is a reserved 
space, hermetically closed, in short, a secret chamber, or rather closet. 
How long it has been there, it is for me impossible to say. What it 
contains is hid, with itself, in darkness. But probably a secret closet 
would not have been contrived except for some extraordinary object, 
whether for the concealment of treasure, or what other purpose, may be 
left to those better acquainted with the history of the house to guess.” 

2 Ihid., p. 294. Cf. the dedication of Israel Potter (dated June 17, 1854) to the Bunker 
Hill monument. 8 Ibid., p. 295. 

** Ibid., p. 298. Tbid., p. 297. 

°° Ibid., p. 284. 97 Ibid., p. 300. 
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The wife and daughters, on receipt of this report, immediately con- 
clude that the mysterious kinsman who built the house must have 
hidden something away—another excuse for probing the chimney: 
Although they had never before dreamed of such a revelation as Mr. 
Scribe’s; yet upon the first suggestion they instinctively saw the extreme 
likelihood of it. In corroboration, they cited first my kinsman, and sec- 
ond, my chimney; alleging that the profound mystery involving the 
former, and the equally profound masonry involving the latter, though 
both acknowledged facts, were alike preposterous on any other supposi- 
tion than the secret closet.”* 


From this point on, the secret closet becomes the central topic of 
argument: over its possible existence the family quarrel bitterly. 
The wife argues that “when you think of that old kinsman of 
yours, you know there must be a secret closet in this chimney.”” 
The husband, unable to silence his wife by outtalking her, finally 
resorts to the bribing of Scribe to certify, as “a competent surveyor,” 
that having examined the chimney he “found no reason to believe 
any unsoundness; in short, any—any secret closet in it.”*° This 
studied phrasing makes the secret closet signify unsoundness, so 
that the reason for probing the chimney becomes to ferret out its 
weakness. The likelihood of such “unsoundness,” it will be re- 
called, was corroborated by “first my kinsman, and second, my 
chimney.” 

In the story the specific kinship of the highly mysterious Cap- 
tain Dacres is never disclosed. But in Pierre the immediate relatives 
of the hero are all marked at one time or other by mental unsound- 
ness. Isabel, whom Pierre takes for his half sister, had been kept 
in a madhouse;* Pierre’s father had died in delirium,” and Pierre’s 
mother also had died insane. “Nor did this remarkable double- 
doom of [Pierre’s] parents wholly fail to impress his mind with 
presentiments concerning his own fate—his own hereditary liabil- 
ity to madness.”** And behind this fear in Pierre lay Melville’s 
knowledge of what had befallen one of his own parents. His 


Ibid., p. 302. 

*° Ibid., p. 304. The ensuing dispute over the ash-hole is a strange passage, dealing 
with the wife, the cat, and St. Dunstan’s devil. Cf. Isabel’s mention of the cat in Pierre, 
“softly scratching for some hidden thing among the litter of the abandoned fire-places” 
(p. 163). °° Ibid., p. 308. Italics mine. 

*! Pierre, pp. 168 ff. 52 Ibid., pp. 96 ff. 

5 Ibid., p. 398. ** Tbid., p. 400. 
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mother was still living when Pierre was written, but in 1832 his 
father had died under the cloud of mental derangement. His con- 
dition on his deathbed is briefly described in a letter to Lemuel 
Shaw, Herman Melville’s future father-in-law, from Thomas Mel- 
ville (Herman Melville’s uncle): “I found him very sick—induced 
by a variety of causes—under great mental excitement—at times 
fierce, even maniacal—in short, my dear sir, Hope, is no longer 
permitted of his recovery, in the opinion of the attending Physi- 

The pattern of “I and My Chimney” now begins to emerge, 
becoming more clear as the plot of the story unfolds. Following the 
bribing of Scribe, the narrator cites the certificate attesting to the 
chimney’s soundness in an effort to put an end to the argument: 


Wife, . . . why speak more of that secret closet, when there before 
you hangs contrary testimony of a master mason, elected by yourself to 
decide. Besides, even if there were a secret closet, secret it should remain, 
and secret it shall. Yes, wife, here, for once, I must say my say. Infinite 
sad mischief has resulted from the profane bursting open of secret re- 
cesses. Though standing in the heart of this house, though hitherto we 
have all nestled about it, unsuspicious of aught hidden within, this chim- 
ney may or may not have a secret closet. But if it have, it is my kins- 
man’s. To break into that wall, would be to break into his breast.*® 


The tone of this passage contrasts with the general light tone of the 
earlier part of the story, as even a casual reading will show. The 
sudden seriousness here, in speaking of the “profane” meddling 
with any secrets of the kinsman, is more in keeping with the rever- 


ent mood of Pierre in approaching the image of his “sacred father”*’ 


enshrined in his mind,** or in retiring to the “locked, round-win- 
dowed closet . . ., sacred” to his privacies, where the ambiguous 
chair-portrait of his father is hung.** Though the beloved image is 
later so tragically shattered, the memory of his father “for right 
cause or wrong” remains “ever sacred and inviolate” to Pierre.“ 


** From an unpublished letter dated Albany, January 15, 1832, now in the Melville 
Collection of the Harvard University Library, printed with permission of Mrs. Eleanor 
Melville Metcalf and authorities of Harvard University. Peter Gansevoort had touched 
upon the matter five days earlier in a letter to Thomas Melville, now in the Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection of the New York Public Library (Willard Thorp, Herman Melville: 
Representative Selections, New York, 1938, p. xii and n.). 

*¢«T and My Chimney,” p. 309. Italics mine. 

57 Pierre, p. 89. *8 Ibid., p. 

°° Ibid., p. 98. Italics mine. *° Ibid., p. 267. Italics mine. 
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That such a mood was also Herman Melville’s is strikingly indi- 
cated by the name given the kinsman in “I and My Chimney,” 
“Dacres” being simply an anagram for sacred! This is startling 
confirmation that both Dacres and Pierre’s father are based on 
memories of the unfortunate Allan Melville. 


Besides explaining the first of the two reasons given for the 
possible unsoundness of the chimney, this analysis is important in 
‘an understanding of Melville’s intentions in Pierre. Many of the 
details of Pierre’s situation, from his surroundings at Saddle Mead- 
ows to the torture of his failing eyesight, are unquestionably drawn 
from Melville’s own life. Some critics, cautioned by Melville’s dis- 
tinct warning that “the thoughts we here indite as Pierre’s are to 
be very carefully discriminated from those we indite concerning 
him,”** object to any interpretation of Pierre as its author’s spiritual 
autobiography. But from this new evidence it is obvious that a 
fundamental element in Pierre’s situation is taken straight from 
his creator’s experience. When Pierre “dropped his angle into the 
well of his childhood, to find what fish might be there,” he 
brought forth dark memories of the unhappy death of his father. 
And Isabel, supposedly his father’s illegitimate daughter, is mys- 
teriously connected with the father’s fate just as the chimney in 
Melville’s short story is related to the mysterious kinsman. There 
is general agreement among recent critics that Isabel, again like 
the chimney, symbolizes the depths of Melville’s mind.* As it was 
impossible to reach the bottom of the endless shaft of the soul, the 
ultimate foundation of the chimney, so Pierre “renounced all 
thought of ever having Isabel’s dark lantern illuminated to him. 
Her light was lidded, and the lid was locked.” Such is the dark 
mystery surrounding the girl; though, Melville continues, by inter- 
rogating relatives “on his father’s side” Pierre “might possibly rake 
forth some few small grains of dubious and most unsatisfying 
things, which, were he that way strongly bent, would only serve 

Ibid., p. 233. *? Ibid., p. 396. 

** Note the similarity in terms employed by Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, pp. 
220 ff.; E. L. Grant Watson, “Melville’s Pierre,’ New England Quarterly, Il, 201 (April, 
1930); George C. Homans, “The Dark Angel: The Tragedy of Herman Melville,” New 
England Quarterly, V, 723 (Oct., 1932); William Braswell, “The Satirical Temper of 


Melville’s Pierre,” American Literature, Vil, 431 n. (Jan., 1936); Willard Thorp, Herman 
Melville: Representative Selections, p. \xxx. 
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the more hopelessly zo cripple him in his practical resolves. He 
determined to pry not at all into this sacred problem.” So in 
“IT and My Chimney” Melville warns against the profane disturb- 
ance of secrets relating to his sacred kinsman. 


I interpret this passage as the expression of Melville’s own fear 
that, “were he that way strongly bent,” he would experience the 
same fate as his father’s by continued delving into the depths of 
his mind. His dilemma was something like that of Pierre over the 
symbolic Isabel: to acknowledge her publicly is impossible without 
hurting his mother; to vindicate openly her relationship to him 
means tarnishing his father’s honorable memory. Melville’s advice 
to his hero is to “quit Isabel” and to “beg humble pardon of thy 
mother,” but Pierre is unable to free himself so easily from his prob- 
lem. In the confusion of his soul at these “absurdities” he “would 
fain have disowned the very memory and the mind which produced 
to him such an immense scandal upon his common sanity.”* This 
sounds suspiciously like the two reasons offered for the existence of 
the symbolic secret closet, in “I and My Chimney.” At the time 
of Pierre Melville had nevertheless continued his introspection just 
as Pierre in the novel gave himself over to Isabel. No wonder that 
he later concluded in “I and My Chimney” that he had been “a 
little out of my mind, I now think,” in trying to lay bare the very 
foundation of the structure which his kinsman had established.“ 

That Melville’s family shared his uneasiness is suggested by Mrs. 
Melville’s private account of this portion of her husband’s career, 
from the writing of Moby-Dick “under unfavorable circumstances” 
in 1850 and 1851 until the period now under discussion.” “We all 
felt anxious about the strain on his health in spring of 1853,” 
writes Mrs. Melville: she is confirmed by authentic tradition. At 
the time of the publication of Pierre, Melville, says William Bras- 
well, “had worked himself into so frightful a nervous condition that 
his family had physicians examine him for insanity. The physicians 
pronounced him sane and assumed responsibility for his actions; 
but authoritative tradition survives that tells a pathetic story of his 

“* Pierre, p. 199. Italics mine. 

‘5 Ibid., p. 239. Italics mine. *° “Tt and My Chimney,” p. 283. 


“? Weaver prints a lengthy quotation from Mrs. Melville’s pocket diary in his Intro- 
duction to Melville’s Journal up the Straits, pp. xv ff. 
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life during this period.” In a note Braswell adds: “I base this state- 
ment upon personal talks with Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf [Mel- 
ville’s granddaughter] and with Professor Raymond Weaver.”** 

Mrs. Metcalf, with whom I have also discussed the entire situa- 
tion, agrees with me that “I and My Chimney” is an allegorical 
version of the circumstances leading to this examination. Melville’s 
own serious mental condition was the primary cause, made doubly 
distressing to his family by the tragic memory of his father’s death, 
which Melville himself had recalled in Pierre. Hence the relation 
of the chimney itself and the “kinsman” of the story to the possible 
unsoundness of the structure. It is conceivable that Melville’s anal- 
ysis of his own condition in writing Pierre played a part in the 
decision of the family to have his mind examined. According to 
tradition the subtler meanings of his work were a mystery even to 
his closest relatives,” but the pointed allusion to Pierre’s father prob- 
ably did not escape the notice of those familiar with the facts of 
Allan Melville’s death—particularly Maria Gansevoort Melville and 
Lemuel Shaw. It is significant that Melville’s mother is said to be 
the original of the character in “I and My Chimney” who instigates 
the examination, who is actively hostile to the narrator’s “philo- 
sophical jabber,” and who even after Scribe’s report continues to 
tap the wall of the chimney after the manner of a physician ex- 
amining a man for life insurance.” 

The possible identification of one other character in the story is 
worth considering—that of Scribe, the examiner. Again referring 
to Mrs. Melville’s journal we find that Melville’s physical health 
remained poor for several years after the writing of Pierre. “In 

*® William Braswell, Herman Melville and Christianity (unpublished University of 
Chicago dissertation, 1934), p. 166 and n., quoted with permission of the author. A part 
of this dissertation (pp. 129-166, 207-211) has been printed in lithotype in a private 
edition distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1936. Cf. also Weaver's dis- 
cussion in his Introduction to Melville’s Journal up the Straits, pp. xii-xxiv. 

*° Concerning Mardi Mrs. Melville had written her mother: “I suppose by this time 
you are deep in the ‘fogs’ of ‘Mardi’—if the mist ever does clear away. I should like to 
know what it reveals to you . . .” (from an unpublished letter dated New York, April 30, 
1849, now in the Melville Collection of the Harvard University. Library, printed with 
permission of Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf and authorities of Harvard University). Mel- 
ville himself told Mrs. Hawthorne that she was “the only woman” who liked Moby-Dick, 
but that with her “spiritualizing nature” she could “see more things than other people” 
(from a letter dated New York, Jan. 8, 1852, printed in part in “An Unpublished Letter 
from Herman Melville to Mrs. Hawthorne in Explanation of ‘Moby-Dick.’” American 


Art Association—Anderson Galleries Catalogue of Sale, No. 3911, p. 9 [New York, 1931]). 
°° Cf. “I and My Chimney,” pp. 309 ff. Tbid., p. 308. 
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Feb 1855 he had his first attack of severe rhumatism [sic] in his 
back—so that he was helpless—and in the following June an attack 
of sciatica. Our neighbor in Pittsfield Dr. O. W. Holmes attended 
& prescribed for him.” The relation between Holmes and Melville 
was more than that of doctor and patient. Holmes’s “The Last 
Leaf” was written about Melville’s own grandfather, Major Thomas 
Melville, and interesting records survive of vigorous conversations 
between the two younger men when both were in residence at Pitts- 
field.* Reviewing these points, we find that the literary doctor was 
on familiar terms with Melville and had served him in a profes- 
sional capacity twice during the very year in which “I and My 
Chimney” was probably written. It has been shown that as the 
architect found no unsoundness in the chimney, that is, in Melville’s 
mind; so doctors had “pronounced him sane and assumed responsi- 
bility for his actions.” Is it possible that Holmes had been one of 
the doctors, and that Melville meant to indicate the fact in the story 
by giving the examiner there the name of “Scribe,” or writer? In 
view of Melville’s general procedure in composing the story, this 
identification is at least not implausible. 


The significance of “I and My Chimney” may now be summar- 
ized briefly. It is Melville’s account of the examination of his mind 
made a few years before the story was written, at the instigation of 
his family. This meaning is conveyed in disguised form by the plot 
itself, with the aid of symbolism parallel to that of Pierre though the 
terms are dissimilar. The examination was made because of anxiety 
over Melville’s nervous condition, represented by the speculation 
concerning the chimney, and with the knowledge of the tragic cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of his father, represented by the 
mystery concerning the late kinsman of the story. This fear of pos- 
sible hereditary insanity was alluded to by Melville himself in 
Pierre. The characterization of “I and My Chimney” points to Mel- 
ville’s mother as the person responsible for the consultation of 
physicians, one of whom may have been Dr. Oliver Wendell 


*2Introduction to Journal up the Straits, p. xvi. Note the reference to sciatica in 
“I and My Chimney,” pp. 287 ff.: this may be of some value in confirming the suggested 
date of the story. 

®8 See a letter of Evert A. Duyckinck to his wife dated Pittsfield, August 6, 1850, 
printed by Luther S. Mansfield, “Glimpses of Herman Melville’s Life in Pittsfield, 1850- 
1851,” American Literature, 1X, 29-31 (March, 1937); M. B. Field, Memories of Many 
Men and of Some Women (New York, 1874), p. 202. 
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Holmes. The examination revealed that Melville’s nervous condi- 
tion was not a manifestation of insanity, and the subsequent course 
of his life confirmed the judgment of his examiners. 

Of the evidence afforded by records of Melville’s career after 
this time, Forsythe observes that “no one who has any knowledge 
of Melville in his later years” needs such testimony. “For thinking 
people, the question ... of Melville’s sanity has long since been 
completely settled.”** With these words there can be only thorough 
agreement. In the present study Herman Melville himself has been 
allowed to explain how the question was first raised: it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that any suspicions based on his own 
nervousness and associated with memories of his father had been 
entirely groundless. This is not to minimize the seriousness of 
his condition in 1852-1853, though in a day when a better under- 
standing of nervous disorders prevails than in Melville’s own life- 
time there is no reason for describing his difficulties in sensational 
terms. Had modern mental therapeutic knowledge been available 
to Melville himself, he and his family would doubtless have been 
spared much of the distress they were forced to endure. More im- 
portant than misguided amateur psychologizing at this late date, 
however, is an appreciation of the unexpected extent to which, 
through employment of symbols, Melville committed his deepest 
spiritual problems to subtle analysis in print. There is further evi- 
dence for this practice in other work of the period of “I and My 
Chimney,” as I plan to discuss in a future publication, but for the 
present it is sufficient to take leave of him still “standing guard over 
my mossy old chimney; for it is resolved between me and my 
chimney, that I and my chimney will never surrender.” 


54 Robert S. Forsythe, reviewing Weaver's edition of Journal up the Straits, American 
Literature, VIII, 85 (March, 1936). 
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MOTLEY’S “THE CHEVALIER DE SATANISKI” 


B. T. SCHANTZ 
Colgate University 


NOTHER STORY by John Lothrop Motley, the historian of 

the Dutch Republic and the contemporary of Prescott and 
Parkman, has recently come to light. As no writer on Motley—not 
even his biographer, Holmes, who lists other minor works—has 
ever referred to this story, it may be regarded as a discovery. It 
seems almost impossible that the meticulous Autocrat should have 
failed to give an account of the story had he been aware of it; the 
obvious inference is that Motley, deeming the work inconsequential, 
never spoke of it, and did what he could to have people forget it or 
overlook it.* 


“The Chevalier de Sataniski” appeared in four installments in 
Graham’s Magazine in 1844 at a length of about twenty thousand 
words.” Motley, thirty years of age, had but recently returned from 
Europe after a brief period of service as secretary of the United 
States legation at St. Petersburg in the winter of 1841-1842. “The 
Chevalier” was his first work to be published after his return. He 
had previously published two articles on Goethe,’ a translation of 
Tieck’s Blue Beard,‘ and his first novel, Morton’s Hope (1839). It 
was not until 1856 that he was to publish the work which brought 
him fame as a historian, The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


The scene of the story is the German city of Bergenheim and 
the medieval castle of Goblinheim early in the nineteenth century. 
Motley introduces his “hero” in the midst of a rain storm on a 
November evening, in a manner anticipatory of the method em- 


*“The Chevalier,” which had somehow escaped my attention despite careful search 
of contemporary journals for Motley items, was recently brought to my notice through the 
courtesy of Professor Leo L. Rockwell. 

? Graham’s Magazine, XXVI, 113-116, 176-181, 228-231, 257-262 (Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1844). The first two installments were run as the work of “E. R. Motley, author of 
‘Morton’s Hope,’” but the author's name stands correctly as J. L. Motley at the head of 
the third and fourth installments. 

* “Goethe,” New York Review, Ul, 397-442 (Oct., 1838); “Goethe’s Works,” ihid., 
V, 1-48 (July, 1839). 

* New World, 1, 449-452, 478-483 (Dec. 19, 1840). 
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ployed later by Stevenson for creating atmosphere, a manner which 
slightly suggests the method of Poe. Motley’s tone is half whimsical, 
heavy rather than subtle, with more than a suggestion that he is 
deliberately burlesquing the Gothic materials which he employs. 

The Chevalier de Sataniski (the devil in disguise) is bent on 
obtaining the soul of the hero, Wolfgang Klotz; he already possesses 
the souls of the Count von Goblinheim-Goblinheim and of 
Madame de Blenheim. Wolfgang, ostensibly the son of the local 
Amtmann Klotz, has fallen in love with the lovely Lady Margaret 
but has been told scornfully by the Count that he may not be con- 
sidered as a suitor unless he can produce a von as prefix to his name. 
The Chevalier offers the desired prefix to Klotz at the price of his 
soul, but his careful Christian training gives the youth the courage 
to resist temptation. It develops that Klotz is actually the Count 
Wolfgang and Lady Margaret is the Amtmann’s daughter. If 
Klotz does sign the devil’s bond, the old Count von Goblinheim, 
his uncle and wrongful possessor of the estates, will retain them 
and transmit them to Margaret. 

Margaret, who discovers the truth, helps to defeat the Chevalier’s 
scheme by means of her Bible and her prayers. At a fantastic mid- 
night banquet scene in the ruined wing of the castle, the Chevalier 
fails to bribe Klotz into accepting his conditions. The complete 
truth is revealed; the Chevalier and the old Count blend into one 
person who escorts Madame de Blenheim off the scene; and Wolf- 
gang (Prince Ulric) marries the Lady Margaret (Margaret Klotz) 
and takes possession of his ancestral estates. 

“The Chevalier de Sataniski” fits neatly into the picture of Mot- 
ley’s early period of literary experimentation which one obtains 
upon surveying his work in the 1830’s and 1840's.” The future 
historian was searching for the medium of literary expression to 
which his talents were best adapted. He had tried his hand at re- 
view articles and translations. His first novel, which Whipple 
described as “a compound of Byronism, Bulwerism, and Vivian 
Greyism,”® was so unsatisfactory that its author was ashamed of 
his effort and wished that he might suppress the edition. Like 
Morton’s Hope, “The Chevalier” is fantastically romantic, but we 


* For an account of Motley’s literary apprenticeship see C. P. Higby and B. T. Schantz, 
John Lothrop Motley (New York, 1939), Introduction, pp. xi-xxxiv. 
°E. P. Whipple, Recollections of Eminent Men (Boston, 1887), p. 164. 
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1 have observed that Motley was inclined to scoff at the very roman- 
y tic materials and methods which he was employing. “The Cheva- 
- lier” is like Morton’s Hope also in the occasionally clumsy manipu- 

lation of machinery and in the failure to depict character success- 
. fully. The fact that even Holmes does not mention the story 
- justifies one in the suspicion that Motley was no better satisfied with 
f “The Chevalier” than he was with Morton’s Hope. 
| In the year following the appearance of “The Chevalier” Motley 
“t published “Peter the Great,”’ a review article which was in effect 
‘. a biographical sketch of the famous Russian. So successful was this 
>. sketch that it may well be assumed that its success, coupled with the 
‘. comparative failure of his attempts at fiction, served to turn Motley 
re definitely to the writing of history. Only once more did he turn 
. to fiction, this time in the form of a romantic novel with historical 
if background, Merry-Mount. This story seems to have been com- 
a, pleted as early as 1846 but hesitantly > 
n until 1849. It was more successful 

“The Chevalier de Sataniski,” particularly iggghe histo 
2, but it may safely be said that this partial os ‘ 
1 firm Motley’s growing feeling that histo her than 

his proper medium. 
Motley’s increased interest in the historical attested 
7 the publication in 1849 of his article, “Polity of the Putitams ® 
if. the following year he had definitely decided to write the early his- 
r) tory of the Dutch Republic; in 1851 he went abroad to conduct 


research in Germany and the Low Countries; and in 1856 he pub- 
lished The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


ns 

ad HOLMES QUIZZES THE PROFESSORS 

HJALMAR O. LOKENSGARD 

re- St. Olaf College 

an HEN AN AUTHOR does not choose to print, he usually has a 
of good reason for withholding his work from the public. Some- 
ke times the mediocrity or the absolute inferiority of that which was sup- 
we pressed explains its suppression. Frequently, at least in those intervals of 
12, North American Review, LX1, 269-319 (Oct., 1845). 


® Ibid., LXIX, 470-498 (Oct., 1849). He also published a review, “The Novels of 
Balzac,” ibid., LXV, 85-108 (July, 1847). 
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the past when decorum and tradition so decreed, a writer shrank from 
publishing any piece that was off-color, a bit robustious, or even vaguely 
vulgar. 

Certainly these hitherto unpublished stanzas by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes fall into any of these categories; they are unblushing doggerel; 
they are mildly Rabelaisian. Most of Holmes’s occasional poems to be 
presented in lieu of after-dinner speeches—and they are legion—have been 
printed. Needless to say, all of them are decorous. But the jovial doctor 
did share with the medical fraternity certain indiscretions in verse,’ only 
one of which found print. More might have been printed had Holmes 
not prudently carried from the table the manuscripts he read at such post- 
prandial festivities.” 

There is no way of determining whether the lines beginning “Come 
you Professors young and old” were ever shared with full-fledged M.D.’s 
or hopeful medical students. It is plausible that Holmes composed them 
and then promptly forgot them. At any rate, they were ultimately filed 
in a scrapbook, a repository which contained a few letters, mementos in 
the form of place-cards, menus, and programs, a phrenological reading* 
dated July 1, 1859, and a great number of newspaper clippings, most 
of them reviews of Holmes’s various works, accounts of his lectures, or 
editorial comments on the activities—literary, medical, and social—of one 
of Boston’s prominent men.* 

+See the eight-page leaflet preserved in the Boston Medical Library, with the annota- 
tion: “These verses were read at a medical supper party about the year 1845.” Beginning 
with the couplet: 

A verse too polished will not stick at all: 

The worst back-scratcher is 2 billiard ball, 
the lines swingsong through material clinical, obstetrical, anatomical. Quackery, medical 
instruments, patent medicines, and pills are introduced; good food and better wine (the 
concluding couplet suggests a convivial banquet: 

Shine, star of evening with thy steadiest ray 

To guide us homeward on our devious way) 
are celebrated. Here is evidence that the Brahmin could unbend. 

?See M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Holmes of the Breakfast-Table (New York, 1939), pp. 
76-79. 

*See my brief article, “Dr. Holmes’s ‘Phrenological Character," New England Quar- 
terly, XIII, 711-718 (Dec., 1940). 

*Dr. Holmes gave the scrapbook to Harlan H. Ballard, who shared with his father, 
Addison Ballard, of Pittsfield, a great admiration for the Autocrat. Harlan H. Ballard, 
Jr., Boston attorney, who inherited the book, says in a personal letter that Justice Holmes 
assisted his father in gathering additional material for the scrapbook started by Dr. Holmes. 
This explains the early clippings (an account of the reading of “Astraea” in New Haven 
in 1850; a notice of the death of Oliver Wendell; a news item reporting the appointment 
of the Reverend Abiel Holmes as his executor, with notations in Abiel Holmes’s unmis- 
takable hand and ink; and a number of contemporaneous reviews of Elsie Venner and of 
Counter-Currents in Medical Science) and the personal Holmes material. 

Mr. Ballard presented the Scrapbook of Oliver Wendell Holmes Memorabilia to the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Library of Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, in 1935. 
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The stanzas reproduced here, taken from Holmes’s manuscript and 
indicating his penciled corrections and additions, might be called “The 
Tables Turned” or “Quizzing the Professors.” Holmes left them without 
a title, which is surprising when one notes the pains he took in revising 
the stanzas. It is impossible to date this work, in a double sense a fugitive 
piece. It might have been occasioned by one of the many examinations 
Dr. Holmes administered as Dean of the Harvard Medical School from 
1847 to 1853. Perhaps he wrote the lines shortly before he himself came 
up for the degree of M.D. from Harvard in 1836. The same year he 
published his Poems, a work which attracted much attention but dam- 
aged his medical reputation simply because it was too funny. It is likely 
that he restrained any intention he might have had of including the 
“quiz” jingles, judiciously deeming them more flippant than any of 
those that make up the volume. The lines exhibit many of the weak- 
nesses and only a few of the strengths of their author. Here are puns, 
sour and deft. Here are some skillfully, and some clumsily, turned 
phrases. The tag-names are whimsical; the idea of the whole is clever. 
Some passages show clearly why Holmes never printed the lines even 
if he did not forget having written them. The only cryptic bit occurs in 
the fifth line of the fifth section. 


Come Yourig and old 
Arrange (Disperse) yourselves around 

And straight prepare to answer square 

The questions we propound! 

Speak out aloud before the crowd 

And so we all shall see 

If you have wit that makes you fit 

To ask for our degree! 

O Professors! 

Professors, don’t be shy 

We'll put you through, so don’t look blue, 

Unless we turn you by! 


2 Call Number One.- * Professor Bones. * Bell 
Take down his age and name. 
Now ask your question, brother Jones. 
Professor, hear the same. 


I 


There, take your place, look in o> face, 


Mrs. Theresa Richardson, Librarian, and the Library Committee have graciously consented 
to this the first printing of Holmes’s poem. 
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Stand up upon your legs 
And tell tea ) why its all a lie 
That men are hatched from eggs? 


O Professor 

Professor, cant you tell? 

I rather guess that you'll confess 
The ovum is a sell. 


What do you say? You all vote Nay. 

Professor Bones may go. 

Sawbones 
Bougie, 

To tell us what you know. 

Explain this fact. When you extract 

A polyp or a wen, 

Why are you drest in all your best, 

Among these plain young men? 

O Professor! 

Professor, cant you tell? 

Why, when you take a tumor out 

You needs must cut a swell! 


* Professor ( ) you'll proceed 


Sawbones 

Bougie, 

We cannot let you in! 

* Professor Squills, Professor Pills, 

With you (we will) begin, 

Pray tell us why, when people lie 

In fevers, sick abed, 

In your prescriptions you employ 

A language that is dead? 

O Professors! 

Professors, don’t you know? 

Because its what the dead folks talk 
Where all 

( Down where? 


Professor ( ) stand aside. 


) your patients go! 


Vote, brothers! Lo, you all say No! 
Rejected both the two! 
* Professor Gasbag take the stand! 


trochee ?[aic] 


Scalpel 


two we'll 


3 
* Bell 
Scalpel 
4 
2 bells * 

) 

Bell 
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And try what you can do. 
If sH,KO,HO,N, 

And AN,05,£, 
Are brought in contact, please explain 
What will the product be? 

O Professor! 5 
Professor, cant you tell? q 
There is no doubt you'll soon find out 

cussed There'll be a (mighty) smell! 


6 
Bell Now don’t be vexed, but call the next,- 
] * Curator! won’t you come? 

He’s always found a (stirring) round po | 
In that old museim! | 

When Typhoid fever’s getting well 
Pray tell us why you find q 
That Peyer’s glands are like a boot a 
A cobbler mends behind? i 
O Professor! a 
How badly you must feel! d 
The healing of a patch is like i 
| The patching of a heel! ‘ 
7 You all say No! Itisnogo! Professor, now hold up i 

We can no longer dwell your head 
And so we mean to call And tell us if you see ‘i 
the Dean. Why an obstetric case is like 
Bell * Professor Fontanel! The Presidents levee? i 
You know full well as O Professor a 
people tell What’s all this hesitation q 


The branch that you profess: To get through slick you 
Why is the gravid matrix like only want 


To Adams his express? A proper presentation. 4d 
O Professor OR ky 
The reason I will state: Professor tell us, for the good 
Because they both contract Of everyone that larns, 4 

to make Why an obstetric lecture is a 
Delivery of freight! Just like a sailor’s yarns 


| 
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Oh Professor 
One glance the truth unravels 
Because they both will always 
tell tales 
fibs about 
Tough ( stories of 
travails 


) their 


8 He can’t get in! they’re all turned by! 
Now boys, what shall we do? 
Remember this, how you may miss 
When they get hold of you! 
So don’t condemn, but pity them 
And give them their degree, 
For if we’re kind to folks we find For one good turn, 
perhaps you'll find, 
That folks are kind to we! Deserves another,—eh! 
O Professors! 
Remember if you please 
How kind we’ve been to let you in 
And make us all M.D.’s! 


A SARAH HELEN WHITMAN LETTER ABOUT 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


H. P. VINCENT 
Hillsdale College 


HE FOLLOWING letter from the archives of the Historical So- 

ciety of Pennsylvania is, so far as I can find, an unpublished state- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Whitman of the relationship between her and 
Edgar Allan Poe. It is also a generous defense of Poe’s reputation as 
well as a defense of herself against the whispers of gossip. 

The letter is addressed to Rufus Griswold, shortly to arouse a storm 
by his life of Poe, and who, with other Poe critics, was several years later 
to be reproved in Mrs. Whitman’s spirited essay, Edgar Poe and His 
Critics (1860). Unfortunately, nobody has as yet found the answer to 
her question put to Griswold, “Can you tell me what has become of my 
letters to Mr Poe?” The loss is a great one, for at present our picture of 
the famous love affair is to be seen mainly through the passionate letters 
that Poe wrote to Mrs. Whitman; we need her replies for a true picture 
of the relationship. 


= 
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Providence December 12" [1849] 
My dear Mr Griswold 

Not many weeks ago I recieved [sic] a note from Mrs Clemm 
bearing the Lowell postmark, to which she requested an early reply. 
On the very day in which I recieved her note I had commenced 
a letter to you, requesting you to assure her of my sympathy in her 
sorrow & of the unalterable affection which I still cherished for one 
whose memory must ever be most dear to me. After recieving her 
note I delayed sending my letter in the hope of soon hearing from 
her again— I do not yet know whether she has ever recieved my 
reply to her communication, & as I am iguorant of her present 
address, I have taken the liberty to ask you to say to her from me 
that I am exceedingly anxious to know whether my letter has ever 
been recieved by her, & that I should be much gratified to hear from 
her again. 

I have long been wishing to explain to her the reason of my not 
replying to a* letter which I recieved from Mr Poe in February last 
dated from Boston. In that letter he informed me that he had re- 
cieved various communications, (whether anonymous or otherwise 
he did not state) accusing me of having countenanced the painful, 
& in many instances exaggerated reports in circulation respecting 
the causes of our seperation [sic] & the circumstances of our last sad 
interviews. At the same time he assured me that he could never 
for a moment believe that I had spoken, or could speak, unkindly 
of him. He said that he blamed my mother alone for the unhappy 
termination of our engagement— It was evident that his pride had 
been deeply wounded & that his feelings of resentment towards my 
friends were unabated. I could not wonder at this—they had suf- 
fered deeply in view of our imprudent engagement and had un- 
doubtedly said many things which under other circumstances they 
would have acknowledged to be ungenerous or severe. 

The tone of his letter was sad & reproachful— Yet <he»? re- 
quested me to write to him immediately & to authorise him to 
say that our marriage was simply “postponed” on account of my 
ill health— I would not have hesitated for a moment to have com- 
plied with his request had I not have feared that by so doing we 


? Written over an attempted erasure of “her.” 
I am indebted to Professor A. H. Quinn for checking my manuscript with the original. 
? Pointed brackets indicate a word written in above the regular line. 
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might both be involved in a recurrence of the unhappy scenes which 
had preceeded [sic] & attended our seperation [sic]|— Scenes, “when 
our happiness suddenly faded into horror & the most beautiful 
became the most fearful, as Hinnon became Ge-Henna”— With a 
heavy heart, & after the most dispassionate reflection, I resolved, for 
his sake rather than my own, not to reply to this letter, but to defer 
all painful reminiscences & explanations to a future day. 

Yet although I believed at the time & still believe that I was 
acting right in maintaining this silence, I was afterwards in spite 
of my better reason oppressed by a feeling of regret which baunted 
me like remorse— 

Believing Mrs Osgood to be on terms of friendship with Mr Poe 
I wrote many times to her during the winter & spring, requesting 
her to inform me if possible of his health & welfare— 

To these letters I recieved no reply.— If I could but believe that 
he knew of this, & that he was aware of the interest which I still 
felt in him, what a weight of sadness would be taken from my 
heart—but alas, I fear that he thought I had become indifferent to 
him & unmindful of his happiness— I sometimes imagine that, 
incensed or grieved by my silence, he had even requested Mrs Os- 
good not to answer my letters. 

From the numerous efforts which have been made both before 
& since his death to prejudice me against him I cannot but infer 
that similar agencies have been employed to convince him that I 
had ceased to regard him with interest—* 

I trust Mrs Clemm will believe the statement which I here make 
to you, that I have never spoken of him but in words of extenuation 
& kindness—never thought of him but with feelings of unutterable 
sympathy compassion & admiration. I am the more anxious that 
she should know this because I have reason to believe that others 
have sought to impress her with a contrary opinion— I also wish 
her to know that our seperation was not the result of any deliberate 
act of my own, far less of any change in my feelings towards him— 
I knew from the first that our engagement was a most imprudent 
one— I clearly foresaw all the perils & penalties to which it would 
expose us—but having consented to it (under circumstances which 
seemed to make life or death, happiness or misery alike indifferent 


* Written over some other word. 
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to me) I resolved not to retract my promise— Nor would I 
have done so— The union to which I was so rashly urged, & to 
which I so rashly consented, was in the end prevented by circum- 
stances over which I had no control—by a fatality which no act 
of mine could have averted— And I can only account for the re- 
proachful tone of Mr Poe’s last letter by supposing (as he indeed 
therein suggested) “[sic] that “some person equally Ais enemy & 
mine” had sought by the most false & groundless assertions to make 
him believe that my friendship for him was changed into disgust & 
abhorrence— Perhaps Mrs Clemm can tell me from whence these 
reports originated—but it is a matter of little moment now, for I 
trust that he mow sees my heart & knows that I have never wronged 
him in thought word or deed. 


Will you excuse me for troubling you with these statements & 
will you make them known to Mrs Clemm whenever you may 
have a convenient opportunity of doing so. I am already much in- 
debted to your kindness & am unwilling to trouble you with this 
commission but I have so few acquaintances in New York that I 
know no other person to whom I could have entrusted it— Will 
you retain this letter in your possession «or» destroy it after Mrs C 
shall have been made acquainted with its contents. 

Can you tell me what has become of my letters to Mr Poe? I 
retain those which he wrote to me during our brief acquaintance 
& I think no person could read them without admitting that their 
eloquence is that of true feeling—& that whatever may have been 
the errors of his actual life, his heart was still capable of sincere 
tender & generous emotions and how can we help feeling compas- 
sion for one who through his whole life seemed struggling with a 
“mortal agony” unsustained & unsolaced* by an “immortal hope”— 

Not long before he died I heard that he was soon to be married 
to a lady whom he had loved in youth— I remember to have heard 
him speak of this lady although I have forgotten her name _ I think 
his acquaintance with her® was renewed in the the [sic] summer 
of 1848 just before my first introduction to him. 

Was «it» to this early attachment that he refers in the poem 
of Annabel Lee?—and how long had the engagement subsisted ? 


You will observe that I have somewhere in the course of my 
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letter quoted a passage from Morella, can you tell me where this 
story® was first published— 

In September I sent Mr Hart at his request the remainder of my 
“Hours of Life”’—he wrote me a very polite note in reply, but 
thought the poem too long & too purely subjective & ideal for the 
pages of a Magazine— He still retains the Ms. 

I am at a loss what to do with it— It would gratify me very 
much to see it in print if I could find a suitable medium for it— 
I hope the Ms will be safe with the editors of the Union Magazine— 

It is just a year ago to-day since Mr Poe read with me the greater 
part of this poem and his remarks, indicative of surprise & pleasure, 
were the more gratifying to me because I had feared that as the 
poem was not conformed to his own poetical creed, either in scope 
or structure he would have been disposed to criticise rather than 
admire. He urged me at the time to fill up the unfinished portions 
of it & prepare it for immediate publication, assuring me that it 
would make a deeper & more favourable impression than I had 
myself dared to anticipate— Your own very gratifying remarks in 
relation to the first part of it have encouraged me to hope that it 
may yet find readers— 

Before closing this long letter I have one more favour to ask of 
you—it is that you will say to Mr Willis that I have recently heard 
that he recieved a letter about two months ago from a lady who 
says she had never suspected Mr Poe to be either an “intemperate 
or a dissolute man” until she was informed of these facts by “her 
friend” Mrs Whitman. I should be sorry to think that a lady pro- 
fessing to be a friend of mine, & one from whom I have recieved 
many polite attentions, could be guilty of wilful misrepresentation 
in this matter— Yet I cannot rest satisfied to let such a statement 
pass without contradiction— Will you have the kindness to say to 
Mr Willis from me that no person has ever derived such informa- 
tion from me— Many of the circumstances attending my sepera- 
tion from Mr Poe were (greatly to my regret) matters of public 
notoriety at the time, but no one has ever heard me allude to them 
or to Mr Poe’s reputed errors but in terms of extenuation & kind- 
ness. In many of his letters to me (more eloquent & beautiful, as 
I truly think, than any of his published writings) he expresses a 
depth of contrition, & an earnest yet fealful’ [sic] desire to escape 
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from temptation, which surprised & deeply moved me when I saw 
how powerless were his efforts, how unavailing ‘iis regrets. Again 
& again did he say to his evil genius “Anathama [sic] Maranatha” 
but again & again did it return to torture & subdue. I was much 
interested by your eloquent sketch of his life published in the 
Tribune— I cannot doubt the justice of your remarks,* although 
my personal experience would lead me to think his disposition 
more gentle & more gracious than you esteem it to be— 
I shall look for your edition of his works with much interest— 
Although I am aware that your time must be at present fully 
occupied with your editorial duties, I should be exceeding gratified 
to recieve a line from you in reply to my long letter 
With sincere respect 
I remain Yr friend 
Sarah H Whitman 
If Mrs Clemm is in New York will you have the kindness to send 
me her address. 


“SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD” 


CHARLES DUFFY 
Cornell University 


T IS POSSIBLE that Samuel Woodworth was indebted to 
Byron’s “On a Distant View of the Village and School of Har- 
row on the Hill” (1806) when he wrote “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
which appeared first in Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs and Ballads 
(1826).’ Byron’s poem begins: 
Ye scenes of my childhood, whose lov’d recollection 
Embitters the present, compar’d with the past. 


Woodworth’s poem opens similarly: 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view. 


Either or both of these may, in turn, be beholden to Thomas Camp- 
bell’s “Lines on Leaving the River Cart” (1798), which commences, 
O scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart. 


® Written over some other word. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DissERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


The Backgrounds, Implications, and Influences of the Satire of 
Ambrose Bierce. H. Lynn Sheller (Southern California). 
William Cullen Bryant in New York. William C. Bryant (Co- 
lumbia). 

J. D. B. DeBow, Editor and Publicist. Otis C. Skipper (Har- 
vard, History). 

Life of Washington Gladden. David W. Lattimer (Ohio State, 
History). 

Hawthorne and Social Reform. Lawrence Hall (Yale). 

Hawthorne’s Italian Notebooks. Norman Pearson (Yale). 

James Abraham Hillhouse. Charles Hazelrigg (Yale). 

Henry James as a Critic of America. Alfred Ferguson (Yale). 

Scandinavian Influences on the Poetry of Longfellow. Andrew 
Hilen (Yale). 

Mark Twain as a Conscious Literary Artist. Gladys C. Bellamy 
(Oklahoma). 

Melville’s Reading in Philosophy. Merton M. Sealts (Yale). 

Joseph Pulitzer: St. Louis Post-Dispatch and New York World. 
William R. Reynolds (Columbia, History). 

The Arthurian Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Laurence 
Perrine (Yale). 

Social and Philosophic Concepts in the Novels of William Gil- 
more Simms. Katherine Kane (Yale). 

Walt Whitman and the West. Robert Hubach (Indiana). 

Whitman and English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Hyam Plutzik (Yale). 


II. DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATuRE: 


The Attitude of Major Nineteenth-Century Americans toward 
Puritanism. Barriss Mills (Wisconsin). 

The Attitude toward Fiction in America to 1870. Osmond E. 
Palmer (Chicago). 

Attitudes toward Politics Shown in American Fiction from 
1870 to 1900. John Lydenberg (Harvard). 
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The Clergyman as Presented in American Literature, 1832-1930. 
Emerson Shuck (Wisconsin). 

The Dissatisfaction with the Conditions Facing the Literary 
Artist in the United States, from 1830 to the Civil War. 
George Ferris Cronkhite (Harvard). 

The Effect of the Geological Discoveries of the Nineteenth 
Century on American Thought. John C. Greene (Harvard, 
History). 

A History of California Journalism. Clifford E. Weigle (Stan- 
ford). 

A History of Middle Western Literature, 1841-1880. Farron E. 
Turner (Pennsylvania). 

A History of Texas Literature. Donald Day (Chicago). 

A History of Texas Printing, 1813-1845. Ike H. Moore (Texas, 
History). 

History of the Charleston Mercury. Granville T. Prior (Har- 
vard, History). 

History of the Connecticut Courant. James E. Smith (Harvard, 
History). 

History of the National Intelligencer. Edward M. Read, Jr. 
(Harvard, History). 

A History of the Religious Press in the South Atlantic States to 
1865. Henry S. Stroupe (Duke, History). 

Late Nineteenth-Century Developments in Fiction. Lowell Innes 
(Pittsburgh). 

Moravian Eighteenth-Century Music in Pennsylvania, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Collegium Musicum at Lititz. Theo- 
dore M. Finney (Pittsburgh). 

Nativism in American Textbooks, 1783-1860. Sister Marie L. 
Fell (Catholic University, History). 

The Quaker as Author and Subject in American Literature, 
1825-1940. Thomas Kimber (Southern California). 

Social History of Charleston, S. C., 1783-1860 (with Emphasis 
upon the Government of the City). Clarence McK. Smith 
(Duke, History). 

The Typical American in German Literature from 1865 to 
1900. James Teller Schoolcraft (Columbia, German). 
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III. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 


The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860. Albert Lowther 
Demaree (Columbia, History, 1940). 

Criticism of French Novels in American Magazines, 1830-1860 
Albert L. Rabinovitz (Harvard, 1941). 

A Study of Classical Mythology in Hawthorne’s Writings 
Roger Penn Cuff (George Peabody, 1936). 

Whitman’s War Years. George L. Sixbey (Yale, 1941). 


IV. DisserTaTION Topic Droppep: 


Benjamin P. Shillaber and The Carpet Bag. Farron E. Turner 
(Pennsylvania). 


V. Orner RESEARCH IN Procress: 


Professor Mitchell V. Charnley (Minnesota, Journalism) has 
been granted a leave of absence to work under the Alfred 
A. Knopf Fellowship in Biography for 1941 on a life of 
Thurlow Weed. 

Professor Arthur H. Quinn (Pennsylvania) and Richard H. 
Hart (Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore) are editors of 
Edgar Allan Poe Letters and Documents in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, a collection of letters by Poe or concerning 
him, either unpublished or long out of print, being issued 
by Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 100 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 

Professor Henry Bosley Woolf (Louisiana) is editing Thomas 
Godfrey’s Juvenile Poems, which have not seen an edition 
since the first in 1765. 

Raymonp Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CrusapER IN Crinouine: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Forrest 
Wilson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1941. 706 pp. $3-75- 


The author of Crusader in Crinoline says that Calvin Stowe finally 
became “that melancholy type, the scholar who lives for research as an 
end in itself.” It is clear that Mr. Wilson is destined for no such sad 
end, for he eagerly dedicates the fruits of his research to “reading enjoy- 
ment.” When a man sets out on a research problem with the avowed 
aim of entertainment, he may have to say good-by to readers in quest of 
solid instruction. Not so Mr. Wilson: he has placed in his debt not only 
the general reader but the scholar as well. He has left unattempted many 
things relating to Mrs. Stowe’s works and their place in American litera- 
ture, but he has pursued his special biographical task with definitive thor- 
oughness and with literary distinction. 

When Harriet Beecher was a girl, pillions and quills were standard 
equipment; she lived to see trolleys on the streets of Hartford. A prodi- 
gious task to report so long a life, but Mr. Wilson is equal to it and he 
obviously enjoys it. He seems to be animated with something of the 
overpowering urge for expression that characterized the Beechers them- 
selves. Not only does he follow Harriet down the decades, but he also 
engages in flanking maneuvers which enable him to keep all the Beechers 
in sight for considerable stretches of time. One could carve out of this 
study rather tidy biographies of Dr. Lyman Beecher and of Catharine 
Beecher. But the other Beechers are presented always in relationship to 
Harriet. 

Mr. Wilson divides his book into six parts, which he names after the 
places in which Mrs. Stowe lived. At Litchfield (first section) Harriet is 
seen as the “problem” duckling of a big brood of loquacious Beechers. At 
Hartford she experiments with writing, examines her soul, and helps 
Catharine teach school. Cincinnati engulfs eighteen years of her life 
(1832-50) without apparently yielding her proportionate returns. True, 
she got Calvin Stowe to husband, and she wrote a little. Yet, although the 
vision-haunted Calvin had no hallucination when he saw his wife as a 
potentially distinguished writer, he kept giving her hostages to fortune in 
such rapid succession that the verification of his prophecy had to be de- 
ferred. Dutifully, religiously, Harriet submitted to a crushing domestic 
regimen in Cincinnati, a vigorous but rude, smoky, and cholera-stricken 
pioneer town. Perhaps she was making unconscious emotional prepara- 
tion, coiling herself for the vast upthrust of her talent in Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin. Here at any rate she saw slaves and abolitionists and riots, and 
once she slipped over into Kentucky and saw a plantation. Next came 
Brunswick—an end of exile!|—and presently the miracle of Uncle Tom in 
the National Era. The fifth section is called Andover (where Calvin 
taught theology), but it takes Mrs. Stowe, now the “first woman of 
America,” on her triumphal travels—especially the almost fabulous prog- 
ress through England. Last act of all, and longest, is at Hartford, where, 
despite crosses to be borne—the notoriety over her article on Lady Byron 
and the sordidness of the Beecher-Tilton affair—she lived in amiable re- 
nown for more than thirty years. The frail, morbid creature who once 
thought herself marked for an early grave had reached the age of eighty- 
five and had written perhaps the best-known fictional work of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Wilson tells all this in copious detail which leaves one amazed 
equally at his patience in collecting so many data and his energy in dis- 
playing the results. This book is curiously bred between the scholarly and 
the journalistic. No pains seem to have been spared to assemble materials, 
from the most important manuscript to the most negligible newspaper 
clipping. Many newly available letters are used for the first time. The 
reader is given the “breakdown” of every recorded transaction relating to 
Mrs. Stowe whether it be important or merely interesting. And yet Mr. 
Wilson has emerged from his enormous labor of assembly with his 
vivacity unimpaired, his eye for the picturesque as keen as ever, his 
phrases still flashing. Only time can tell authoritatively how accurately 
he has handled all the detail. Certainly there are few surface signs that 
he has shirked any part of his self-imposed assignment. Such an error 
as spelling Fanny Burney’s Evelina as “Evalina” may readily be accepted 
as one more tribute to the undying charm of Little Eva. Mr. Wilson’s 
method, too, is successfully sustained: he uses a chronological (instead of 
a topical) order, interrupting a protracted episode, if necessary, in order to 
keep his calendar clean. And if a reader should lose his way among de- 
tails, a carefully analyzed index will quickly set him right. 

Crusader in Crinoline is a complete life of Harriet Beeccher Stowe— 
nothing less and little more. Inevitably light is shed on the times too, but 
generally no more than can be readily seen from the point of view of Mrs. 
Stowe’s immediate experience. Mr. Wilson’s radius of inquiry is short; 
he remains tethered to Mrs. Stowe. A wise procedure, one feels sure, 
not only because it secures the unity of a large book but because Mr. 
Wilson seems less at home critically and historically than he does bio- 
graphically. He ventures few original critical comments, and he brokers 
his critical business in curious quarters. There is no direct evidence that 
he has read all Mrs. Stowe’s works or even all the books written about 
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her. He persuades the reader that he knows Mrs. Stowe but not always 
that he knows the American literature of which she became a part. It 
seems odd to treat Cincinnati as “the Athens of the West” without refer- 
ring to Timothy Flint. It is hazardous to call Mrs. Stowe “our first 
realist” without reckoning with the author of Archy Moore. Nor does 
Mr. Wilson always evince that judicial attitude toward his evidence which 
sober-suited scholars will expect. If he is correct in saying that Rankin’s 
account of Eliza Harris’s escape is the only one that “stands the tests of 
circumstance and probability,” he does not take time to show on what 
basis he eliminated the other stories. Serious readers will scowl when they 
discover that instead of detailed running documentation the author has 
provided only a big sheaf of general references in an appendix. Nor is 
Mr. Wilson’s interest deeply bibliographical. Thus, for example, he says 
of Mrs. Stowe’s famous arraignment of Dr. Joel Parker that “Harriet 
never deleted the offending footnote from Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but he 
readily admits that he has not had time to make an exhaustive study of 
the point. (For Mr. Wilson’s information I may say that my 1853 copy 
of the book, with the Jewett imprint, does not carry the odious footnote.) 
Yet these are all matters of omission rather than of defective craftsman- 
ship, and they serve to emphasize Mr. Wilson’s admirable pursuit of a 
single objective: he undertook to do no more than to tell Mrs. Stowe’s 
story. This aim he has achieved in an absorbing, brilliant, and valuable 
book. 


Wesleyan University. ALEXANDER Cowie. 


Mark Twain 1Nn Eruption: Hitherto Unpublished Pages about Men and 
Manners. By Mark Twain. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Bernard DeVoto. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Nov. 


26, 1940. xxix, 402 pp. $3.75. 


To the experienced student of Mark Twain Mr. DeVoto’s latest con- 
tribution is composed of materials less original than the subtitle of the 
book indicates. That is to say, while the contents are “Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Papers” of Mark Twain’s, whoever is familiar with his published 
works, including the two volumes of Autobiography and Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Biography, will find little that is either genuinely novel or truly 
“eruptive” in the book. For example, the animadversions on Theodore 
Roosevelt as reproduced by Mr. DeVoto bring many amusing details, 
but add nothing essentially new to what every informed reader of Mark 
Twain’s already knows about his dislike for Roosevelt I. The same may 
be said of section two of the book (entitled “The Plutocracy”), in which 
are brought together some of Clemens’s most pithy remarks on the rob- 
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ber-barons whom he alternately derided and defended. Similarly, the 
extended passages in which Mark Twain unburdened himself on the 
score of the long succession of publishers who he believed had robbed 
him merely fill in the record as we already know it. All in all, the last 
three sections, comprising about half the book and devoted to Mark 
Twain’s recollections of his own literary trials and tribulations and to 
a group of contemporary literary figures, form both the most entertain- 
ing and the most informative part of the book. 

This is not said in censure of Mr. DeVoto’s judgment or his editorial 
methods. The task he undertook was a difficult one. He was hedged 
about by restrictions imposed by Mark Twain himself, the Mark Twain 
Estate, and the publishers. Moreover, the materials are both vast and 
heterogeneous. Mark Twain himself, with the assistance of Paine’s 
ingenuity as an editor, failed to make of the Autobiography much more 
than a compilation, the purple patches of which alone save the book, 
for of organization it has virtually nothing. Mr. DeVoto undertook to 
make a book out of what Paine and Mark Twain had, for one reason 
or another, rejected from the Autobiography. Mr. DeVoto’s apologies are 
therefore in the nature of a gratuity. 

Like the Autobiography, of which this is properly a supplement, its 
chief interest lies in the inimitable witticisms and caustic comments 
which Mark Twain made upon men and events. Teddy Roosevelt’s 


prowess as a big-game hunter is ridiculed in these terms: “I am sure he 
honestly thinks it was a bear, but . . . it acted just as a cow would act; 

. it even left a cow track behind, which is what a cow would do 
... if it knew a President of the United States was after it.” Roosevelt 
is further apostrophized as “the most formidable disaster that has befallen 


” 


the country since the Civil War.” Among the “millionaire bandits 
whom he accused Roosevelt of surrounding himself with while osten- 
sibly fighting them, Senator Clark, Jay Gould, Simon Guggenheim, and 
the Rockefellers are roundly damned. Henry Rogers, as much of Stand- 
ard Oil as the Rockefellers, fares better—in grateful recognition of per- 
sonal services rendered when Mark Twain found himself engulfed in 
financial troubles. Another friend, Andrew Carnegie, is only derided as 
“a wee forkéd child of God that Goliath’s wife would have pinned a 
shirt waist onto a clothesline with.” Through all this lurks the man who 
found hunting with the gang and then hunting the gang not altogether 
to his taste. Disgustedly he turned upon himself as the best example by 
which to illustrate “the damned human race . . . as a race of cowards; 
and I am not only marching in that procession but carrying the banner.” 

Very interesting are Mark Twain’s judgments on his own books, 
especially the “little torpedo” as he called his 1607 and the posthumous 
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works—bombs which, as he sardonically remarked, he did not dare set 
off until he was safely six feet underground. His “daringly frank” téte-a- 
téte with Elinor Glyn forms another amusing episode. He explained to 
her that her novel Three Weeks was really a great work in which the 
hero and heroine “recognize that they were highly and holily created 
for each other and that their passion is a sacred thing, that it is their 
master by divine right, and that its commands must be obeyed,” where- 
upon “they go to obeying them once and they keep on obeying them and 
obeying them, to the reader’s intense delight and disapproval.” He pro- 
fessed to the wicked delight of shocking her in this “damnedest of con- 
versations I ever had with a beautiful stranger of her sex,” and would 
doubtless have been chagrined if he had lived to read the very brief 
note on this interview which she inserted in her autobiography. Bret 
Harte is set down as a “mean, base, treacherous man,” “no, not man— 
man is too strong a term; he was an invertebrate without a country”— 
altogether “the most contemptible, poor little soulless blatherskite that 
exists on the planet today.” Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich he said he 
could never learn to like—“except on a raft at sea with no other pro- 
visions in sight.” Her modest husband is characterized as having “had 
very nearly as extensive an appreciation of himself and his gifts as had 
the late Edmund Clarence Stedman, who believed that the sun rose 
merely to admire his poetry and was so reluctant to set at the end of 
the day and lose sight of it, that it lingered and lingered and lost many 
minutes diurnally, and was never able to keep correct time during his 
stay in the earth.” Aldrich and Stedman, “bunched together were as 
vain as I am myself, which is saying all that can be said under that head 
without being extravagant.” 

Obviously Mark Twain as an old man enjoyed talking through his 
hat quite as much as he did when he was young. Sometimes he declared 
that his sole purpose in writing the autobiography was to provide ma- 
terial which could be distributed among his published books as their 
copyrights expired, so that the copyrights might be indefinitely renewed, 
thus benefiting his heirs and balking the unjust copyright laws. At other 
times he said he designed the book to do what Rousseau had failed to 
do in his Confessions: he aimed to be the first man in all history “to tell 
the whole truth about himself.” Yet all but the most naive will agree with 
Mr. DeVoto that Mark Twain “never came within shouting distance of 
self-revelation.” That being so, it is odd that Mr. DeVoto should take 
Mark Twain quite literally when he claimed to see the only possible 
end of his America to be monarchy—“what our generation calls dictator- 
ship,” adds the editor. In view of Mark Twain’s lifelong record as a 
democrat (while voting a Republican ticket), ever ready to break a lance 
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for distressed humanity, it is hard to distinguish between sincerity and 
petard—true hatred of humanity and mere raillery at the “damned 
human race.” 

University of Wisconsin. Henry A. PocHMANN. 


A BrsiiocrapHy oF First Printincs oF THE Writincs oF Epcar ALLAN 
Por. Compiled by Charles F. Heartman and James R. Canny. Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.: The Book Farm. 1940. 264 pp. $6.75. 


It is to be doubted if that much-to-be-desired book, a complete and 
authentic bibliography of Poe, can be prepared by anyone less than an 
expert bibliographer who is also a well-informed student of Poe. This 
new bibliography, based partly on Mr. Heartman’s Poe Census, is neither 
authentic nor complete. The effort is made to list all first printings of 
books, “together with a record of first and later printings of his [Poe’s] 
contributions to annuals, anthologies, periodicals and newspapers issued 
during his lifetime; also some spurious Poeiana and fakes.” Some at- 
tempt is made to include a “census” of the ownership of rare Poe items. 


The book will be convenient for ready reference to all workers in the 
Poe field and will be useful to anyone who in the future may attempt 
a Poe bibliography. It cannot be depended upon, however, either for 
accuracy or for opinions that indicate literary discernment. The list of 
errors, partly editorial and partly typographical, that average good proof- 
reading should have corrected is too long for printing here. Sometimes 
these misprints are as obvious to the general reader as “Evert” in one 
place and “Evart” in another, or “F. W.” for T. W. White on page 108. 
At other times they are very misleading. On page 194, Tucker’s George 
Balcombe is misprinted Balcomne. On page 178, “Vols. 1 and 3” of 
Lowell’s The Pioneer are listed as in the University of Texas Library, 
though elsewhere we are told that only three numbers were printed. 

Many misleading statements are made in reference to Poe and the 
magazines for which he wrote. Often a statement is made on admittedly 
hearsay authority and later referred to as though definitely authentic. 
“It is said that Sartain paid Poe $15 for the first version of The Bells” 
is the statement on page 199; but without cited authority the words 
become in later references simply, “he paid.” 

Mr. David A. Randall in the Publishers’ Weekly, November 30, 1940, 
has shown that the Bibliography is inaccurate in its bibliographical state- 
ments as to books. Mr. Heartman’s printed rejoinder does not make less 
the debt that students of Poe bibliography owe to Mr. Randall for his 
article. As to articles in magazines, the claim is made for the bibliog- 
raphy, on page 205, that “we have listed only important articles of which 
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the authorship is certain.” The lists are far from complete for the reviews 
that can with reasonable assurance be assigned to Poe, but some articles 
are included as Poe’s that certainly are not his. For example, the review 
of Bryant in the January, 1835, Southern Literary Messenger and the 
verse “Impromptu—To Kate Carol,” Broadway Journal, April 26, 1845, 
the non-Poe authorship of which was established by John G. Varner in 
American Literature, March, 1936 (VIII, 66-68). An example of the 
literary judgment of the authors is the comment on “My Soul,” the hoax 
poem manufactured by a University of Virginia student in 1895: “The 
whole poem is good because it uses lines and phrases from genuine Poe 


poems. 

The book may be welcomed as an honest effort to bring within the 
covers of one book much valuable information. The difficulty of the task 
undertaken may be pleaded as an excuse for some of its mistakes, but it 
is important that scholars and collectors should know that its records 
cannot be trusted without corroboration. 


University of Virginia. James SourHaLt Witson. 


ANNALS OF THE New York Stace. Vol. XII. By George C. D. Odell. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. xix, 734 pp. $8.75. 


Dr. Odell continues, in this volume, his lasting contribution to the 
history of the theater of New York. The twelfth volume deals with but 
three seasons, from 1882 to 1885, but it gives every occasion of entertain- 
ment in that time, and includes Brooklyn and other portions of what is 
now Greater New York. To the student of the theater, in Dr. Odell’s 
own words, “This is the period of the advent of Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, the rise to acclaim of Daly’s Theatre, the beginning of the Metro- 
politan Opera House.” These and other theatrical landmarks are re- 
corded with that scrupulous accuracy of detail which has made these 
Annals noteworthy in American scholarship. To the student of Ameri- 
can literature, the rise of Augustin Daly as a playwright is, of course, 
of more significance than his acclaim as a theater manager. He was 
producing his adaptations from the German, like Our English Friend, 
from von Moser’s Reif von Reiflingen, or Love on Crutches, from 
Stobitzer’s Ihre Ideale. Dr. Odell truly says that the characters and situa- 
tions were made to appear entirely American, and that he never thought 
of them as anything but native to our soil. A Night Off, Daly’s famous 
farce, from the von Schénthan brothers’ Der Raub der Sabinerinnen, 
according to Dr. Odell, was the most delightful play ever produced at 
Daly’s Theatre. Those writers in our drama who insist on beginning 
its career in 1918 should be required to read these Annals. Here they 
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will find the story of the failure of the English plays which were being 
put on at Wallack’s Theatre and the great success of William Gillette’s 
Esmeralda, of Bronson Howard’s Young Mrs. Winthrop at the Madison 
Square. “This beautiful piece was in accomplishment and solid effect 
one of the finest things yet written for the American stage,” Dr. Odell 
comments on Young Mrs. Winthrop. And he saw it—a little later. 
Lawrence Barrett was still playing in Howells’ Yorick’s Love, in a reper- 
tory consisting mainly of Shakespeare. Dr. Odell gives adequate space 
to Barrett’s revival of George H. Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, although 
with true metropolitan viewpoint, he implies that August 27, 1883, was 
the first date of this revival, which really took place in Philadelphia on 
September 14, 1882. But he does justice to the great play and to Barrett’s 
production, so superior to E. L. Davenport’s in 1855. I cannot quite 
agree with Dr. Odell, however, when he writes, “This beautiful per- 
formance Barrett kept going for nine solid weeks—a result impossible 
(I fear) for any noble poetic tragedy in New York a half century later.” 
In view of the reception accorded to Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scot- 
land and Winterset, he is unduly pessimistic. 

This was the period of Edward Harrigan’s significant reproductions 
of Irish life in New York City. Dr. Odell rightly chooses, as the best 
of these, Cordelia’s Aspirations, that delightful picture of Cordelia Mul- 
ligan’s invasion of Madison Avenue and of Dan Mulligan’s stoical 
acceptance of their failure. It is a great pity that these comedies have 
never been printed. 

One of the features of the Annals for which the student of American 
literature should be grateful is the inclusion of readings, by well-known 
authors. Information concerning Mark Twain, George W. Cable, and 
many others is given here in detail, and I believe is furnished nowhere 
else. Amateur companies are not neglected, and again, those who insist 
in beginning the rise of the Little Theater in 1913 should read about the 
productions of the nonprofessional stage in those early days of the 
eighties. They indicate the perennial demand for the opportunity to see 
and to act in good plays. It is interesting, for example, to read of the 
performances of the late Evert J. Wendell, who left to Harvard Uni- 
versity his remarkable collection of American plays. 

It is a great record that Dr. Odell brings before us. There is some- 
thing very appealing in his personal conclusion of this volume, for he 
tells us how in the autumn of 1885, he entered Columbia College and 
began his career of playgoing. Heretofore, he has had to depend on 
history or on his later view of the plays whose first performances he 
describes. From 1885, we shall have his judgments as they rise from his 
own memory. 

University of Pennsylvania. ArtHur Hosson Quinn. 
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Tue Printep Writincs oF JoNATHAN Epwarps 1703-1758: A Bibliography. 
By Thomas H. Johnson. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1940. 
xiv, 136 pp. $7.50. 

This book lists Edwards’s published writings in the chronological 
order of their appearance. In each case it attempts also (1) to “reproduce 
the title page exactly in line, punctuation, spelling, and capitalization of 
initial letters”; (2) to “describe the format”; (3) to “collate the item by 
signature and pagination”; (4) to “supply finding lists”; and (5) to 
“add any further bibliographical data that may be pertinent or useful.” 
An introduction emphasizes what will most interest the general student: 
the evidence which a bibliography offers of Edwards’s extensive European 
reputation, and of his great popularity in America in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The separately printed writings are classified as follows: philo- 
sophical and theological sermons, 20; ordination sermons, 4; funeral ser- 
mons, 3; treatises, 14 (7 of them posthumously published); narrative 
essays, 2; biographies, 1; prefaces, 1; letters. More than seventy-five 
libraries are represented in the census of copies, and thirteen are named 
as “leading depositories” of Edwards items. The work is dedicated to 
James Thayer Gerould, who first “conceived and undertook” it. 


For the specialist, Mr. Johnson’s book will supersede the first part of 
John J. Coss’s bibliography in the C. H. A. L. That it is an important 
contribution may be indicated by a count of entries for the Life of 
Brainerd, most often reprinted of Edwards’s books. Coss listed, including 
variants, twenty-three imprints; Mr. Johnson describes forty-one, among 
them three additional translations. Unfortunately, however, he does not 
account for two of Coss’s entries (Huddersfield, 1791, and a second Wor- 
cester edition of 1793); it would be helpful if errors were specifically 
pointed out. 

The enormous amount of detail appears to be handled carefully. Of 
seven title-pages and collations checked by this reviewer four were per- 
fectly represented, and the other three showed minor differences which 
are in all likelihood genuine variants rather than errors (No. 200], a 
transposition in the motto; No. 345, no comma at end of line 3 and a 
different colophon; No. 346 (1856), period at end of line before “Eighth 
Edition”). One paragraph of the Introduction (bottom of p. x) seems 
somewhat garbled in the printing, perhaps by the omission of the whole 
or part of a sentence. 

One might wish that the “further bibliographical data” had included 
such notes on the circumstances of publication as appear in Julius H. 
Tuttle’s “Writings of John Cotton” (in Bibliographical Essays: A Trib- 
ute to Wilberforce Eames) and in Thomas J. Holmes’s monumental 
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bibliographies of the Mathers. Such data, if they exist, are evidently 
regarded by Mr. Johnson as biographical rather than bibliographical. 
Within the limits he set himself, he seems to have exercised excellent 
judgment; this bibliography will be useful both to collectors and to 
scholars. 

The University of Texas. THEODORE HorNseRcER. 


Tue First Decape oF THE Boston Musgum. By Claire McGlinchee. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1940. 188 pp. $2.50. 


The writing of American stage history continues apace; indeed, it has 
reached a point where almost all the major centers and many of the 
minor ones have been, or are being, studied by competent investigators, 
whose published findings are making a large and valuable shelf of books. 
There are still some noticeable gaps in the shelf, however; none more 
conspicuous than that which will someday be filled by a thorough and 
scholarly account of the drama in Boston. A promising start toward this 
end has been made in the present volume by Miss McGlinchee, who 
treats in detail a limited phase of the large field. The need for such a 
study is apparent when one discovers that W. W. Clapp’s A Record of 
the Boston Stage (1853), our sole history of the early Boston theater, 
devotes but three pages to this significant decade of the eighteen-forties 
at the Museum. 

Miss McGlinchee chronicles the inception of the house as an estab- 
lishment containing a collection of curiosities and objets d’art, and offer- 
ing programs of songs and miscellaneous entertainment to which even 
Boston’s most puritanical citizens could not take exception, and traces 
its rapid evolution into a fully functioning theater to which the puri- 
tanical citizens continued to come because of its aggressive respectability. 
But the Museum had more to recommend it than mere respectability, 
for during this first decade it became the most substantial theater Boston 
had known and one of the prominent dramatic organizations of Amer- 
ica, a position it occupied until the end of the century. 


The book is well planned to avoid the dullness that often besets stage 
histories. Instead of giving a wearisome year-by-year record of produc- 
tions at the Museum, the author presents her material in a series of 
chapters dealing with such topics as: Boston in the eighteen-forties, early 
entertainments at the Museum, the activities of the proprietors, the stock 
company, visiting stars, important plays, and spectacles and afterpieces. 
Thus readability as well as usefulness for reference purposes is gained. 
One might wish that Miss McGlinchee had added as an appendix a 
complete list of performances and casts, that the index were more fully 
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itemized, and that the illustrations were clearer. But it is a welcome 
book, and its author should give us further installments of the history 
of the Boston Museum. 


New Jersey College for Women. Orat Sumner Coap. 


An Earty New York Lisrary oF Ficrion: With a Checklist of the 
Fiction in H. Caritat’s Circulating Library, No. 1 City Hotel, Broad- 
way, New York, 1804. By George Gates Raddin, Jr. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co. 1940. 112 pp. $2.25. 


Circulating libraries played an important part in fostering the rapidly 
growing taste for fiction in the eighteenth century. The studies of C. K. 
Bolton and others have shown that these popular institutions enjoyed 
prosperity in the American colonies as early as 1763. Easily the most 
famous of these establishments catering to novel readers in America was 
the library founded in 1797 in New York by Louis Alexis Hocquet de 
Caritat. The various catalogues issued by this enterprising proprietor to 
advertise his wares offer a significant index to the light reading of New 
Yorkers at the turn of the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Raddin has analyzed the most extensive of Caritat’s catalogues, 
a booklet of three hundred and thirty-eight pages published in 1804. 
Fiction bulks large; there are about twelve hundred works in English, 
and about two hundred and fifty in French. Students of the popular 
novel will recognize hundreds of captivating titles which were the despair 
of moralists as well as the stock-in-trade of English circulating libraries. 
Caritat catered chiefly to the prevailing demand for sentimental stories 
after the manner of Richardson and Sterne, although there is evidence of 
a decline in the vogue of the epistolary form. He also provided a brave 
spattering of “Gothic” and “Oriental” tales. Moreover, he attempted to 
conciliate critics by describing many of his offerings as “moral” and 
“didactic.” 

The disheartening odds against which our native novelists were forced 
to struggle is to be seen in the exploitation of foreign authors. Of the 
twelve hundred titles on Caritat’s list, only twenty-eight were the works 
of Americans. All the principal early American novels were listed with 
the notable exceptions of Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry and Tabitha 
Tenney’s Female Quixotism. Among the omissions of influential Eng- 
lish works, the most surprising is Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Mr. Raddin’s check list has been compiled with commendable zeal 
and bibliographical adroitness. The editor has been successful in as- 
sembling material which should prove helpful in the identification of 
titles not yet located. He has also provided an accurate census which 
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locates a large proportion of Caritat’s titles in thirty-one American and 
European libraries. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Raddin’s 
plan did not permit him to reprint in his check list the many “explana- 
tory” notes with which Caritat ingeniously embellished his catalogue. 
These critical comments frequently reveal the devices by which fiction 
was made acceptable to readers who were taught to “eschew novels.” 
Of more importance is the evidence they offer about the qualities in 
fiction which were prized by contemporary reviewers. 


An Early New York Library of Fiction is indispensable for those who 
would understand the nature of our ancestors’ light reading. Mr. Rad- 
din’s book will be turned to gladly by students who want a precise 
knowledge of the types of novels and romances circulated in New York. 
For the social historian, it reveals the moral and intellectual climate in 
which our early novels were written and read. 


Bowdoin College. Hersert Brown. 


Tue Epistorary Novet THE Late EicHTeentH Century: A Descrip- 
tive and Bibliographical Study. By Frank Gees Black. University of 
Oregon Monograph in Philology and Literature. Eugene, Oregon. 
1940. iv, 184 pp. $1.25. 

Professor Black’s authoritative monograph, which is based upon the 
rich collection of eighteenth-century fiction assembled at Harvard by 
the late Professor Greenough, offers an intensive survey of epistolary 
novels from 1781 to 1800. Although this twenty-year period produced no 
major work in the genre, the letter form enjoyed a wide popularity in the 
eighties and nineties in England and America, and reached its high point 
in 1788, the year before the feeble beginnings of our native fiction. 

Students of eighteenth-century American novels will find this study 
useful as an account of the models which influenced the form and narra- 
tive methods employed by our early fiction writers. American novelists 
followed Richardson’s English imitators in their somewhat desperate 
efforts to vary the epistolary pattern bequeathed by the author of Pamela. 
These expedients range from the curiously rudimentary device used by 
Jeremy Belknap in The Foresters, to the more sophisticated techniques 
illustrated in Susanna Rowson’s Trials of the Human Heart and Hannah 
Webster Foster’s The Coquette. 

The failure of English novelists to adapt the letter formula to Gothic 
fiction is paralleled in America in the epistolary practice of Charles 
Brockden Brown, who presented the entire narrative of Wieland in a 
single letter. It is only in his love stories, Clara Howard and Jane Talbot, 
the least memorable of his completed novels, that he achieved something 
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like the give-and-take of familiar correspondence. Brown’s exceedingly 
elementary use of the letter device in Edgar Huntly also helps to confirm 
Dr. Black’s conclusion that epistolary fiction thrives chiefly upon senti- 
ment. This fact goes far to explain the persistence of the type in the 
formative years of American fiction which was dominated by the “hand- 
kerchiefly mood.” 

Dr. Black’s study should be heartily welcomed by students of English 
fiction who need a more detailed and intensive treatment of eighteenth- 
* century letter fiction than that given in Godfrey Singer’s The Epistolary 
Novel (1933). The chief significance of the book for specialists in Ameri- 
can fiction is its discriminating account of the “light reading” which 
burdened the shelves of the popular lending libraries and which inspired 
an all too servile imitation by those who penned our early novels. 

Bowdoin College. Hersert Brown. 


Tue Cameripce BistiocrapHy or EncuisH Lirerature. Edited by F. W. 
Bateson. Four Volumes. [Vol. I, 600-1660; Vol. II, 1660-1800; Vol III, 
1800-1900; Vol. IV, Index.] New York: The Macmillan Company; 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press. 1941. xl, 912; xx, 1003; 
xxii, 1098; 287 pp. $32.50 the set. 

This long-awaited work is certain to rank as one of the monuments of 


British scholarship. In spite of the war and other difficulties, Mr. Bateson 
and his collaborators have finally brought to completion a much more 
useful work than the one it replaces—the bibliographies in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. These last were intended only as supple- 
ments to the various chapters and are now out of date. The new work 
was planned to cover the whole field. The arrangement is chronological 
and not alphabetical, but an Index volume enables the user quickly to 
find a particular author or book. The Cambridge Bibliography is in 
effect, as the editor suggests, “a short-hand history of English literature.” 


The scope of the work is carefully defined: 


The C. B. E. L. sets out to record, as far as possible in chronological order, the authors, 
titles and editions, with relevant critical matter, of all the writings in book-form (whether 
in English or Latin) that can still be said to possess. some literary interest, by natives of 
what is now the British Empire, up to the year 1900. It does not include, therefore, 
except occasionally and in special circumstances, (1) notes of the contents of books, 
(2) bibliographical descriptions of the editions, (3) short pamphlets, contributions to 
periodicals or miscellanies, or (after 1500) manuscripts, (4) the literature of the United 
States. 


While American literature as such is excluded, the C. B. E. L. records 
many American editions of such authors as Byron, for example, numer- 
ous biographical and critical works by Americans, travel books describ- 
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ing America, and occasionally other works by Americans. In conformity 
with his principle of delimitation, the editor has included Thomas Paine, 
who was born in England, and excluded Henry James, a native of the 
United States who died a British subject. There is an abundance of 
material for the study of England’s literary relations with the Continent 
but no such material for Anglo-American literary relations. The inclu- 
sion of American literature (that of the British dominions is included) 
would have made the C. B. E. L. of greater usefulness to American 
scholars, but would of course have made the book much larger and would 
have delayed its appearance. It is, moreover, hardly fair for Americans 
to expect British scholars to prepare a bibliography when American 
scholars have neglected to undertake it. As it stands, the Cambridge 
Bibliography will be of great service to all those interested in Anglo- 
American literary relations. 

The editor has been wise to make use of a number of competent 
American scholars as contributors such as R. S. Crane, of the University 
of Chicago, and John W. Spargo, of Northwestern University. A few 
years ago American scholars had frequent occasion to complain that Brit- 
ish scholars did not know American scholarship in the field of English 
literature. The present reviewer finds no cause for complaint on that 
score. The work of scholars outside the British Empire—particularly Ger- 
man and American scholars—is well represented in every volume. 

The biographical and critical materials are necessarily selective. Com- 
pleteness, even were it always desirable, was not practicable within the 
limits set for such a work. Volume III stops with 1938 and Volume II 
with 1937, and the earlier portion of Volume I contains nothing after 1935. 
The casual reader who notes that the bibliography gives only 912 pages to 
the long period from 600 to 1660 while it assigns 2,111 pages to the much 
shorter period 1660-1900 is likely to imagine that the work is more nearly 
complete for the later periods. This is hardly the case, and Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English scholars are more nearly certain to find relatively 
unimportant items listed. In the later periods the number of minor writers 
who had to be included is very large—so large that in many cases the 
editor has not been able to include all available materials. 

The C. B. E. L. is a scholar’s bibliography, compiled by scholars who 
understand the uses which other scholars will make of it. There is much 
relevant material for the social historian and for the scholar interested in 
religious and educational history; even the literature of sports is repre- 
sented. There are bibliographies of the works of English and classical 
scholars, like Jowett, Furnivall, and Skeat. There is an abundance of 
material on literature in translation, including a section on the literary 
theory of translation. Often one finds material one would hardly expect, 
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useful though he immediately sees it to be, like the section entitled “Byron 
in Poetry and Fiction (to 1837).” 

How free from errors the bibliography is can be told only after many 
scholars have used the book a long time. The present reviewer finds 
fewer errors than he has noted in any other work of the same kind, 
perhaps because of “the editor’s stubborn insistence on checking and re- 
vising the great majority of the sections himself.” The few errors I have 
noted are limited largely to the spelling of names of Americans. 

The appearance of The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
suggests a query, even a challenge: When will American scholars give 
us a companion volume for the literature of the United States? We are 
not, it appears, ready to undertake the much-discussed co-operative literary 
history of America. Shall we ever be ready unless we can produce first 
a bibliography comparable to that which Mr. Bateson and his collaborators 
have given us? 


Duke University. Jay B. Husset. 
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WituiaM Byrp’s Naturat History or Vircinia: Or The Newly Dis- 
covered Eden. Edited and Translated from a German Version. By 
Richmond Croom Beatty and William J. Mulloy. Richmond, Va.: 
The Dietz Press. 1940, xxx, 94, 109 pp. $4.00. 


The Library of Congress possesses what is perhaps a unique copy of 
Neu-gefundenes Eden, a book printed at Bern, Switzerland, in 1737, by 
a Swiss colonizing society which proposed to settle a number of Switzers 
on land in southern Virginia which it had bought from William Byrd. 
The book was listed in 1917 in the bibliography of The Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature (1, 368), but it remained for Professor Beatty 
to examine it and to recognize its importance. Much of the book is taken 
up with accounts of travels in the American colonies by Samuel Jenner 
and others, but a hundred of the 226 pages of the book are occupied by 
“eine kurtze Beschreibung von Virginia,” which Jenner claims to have 
received from Byrd himself and to have “translated as well as I was able 
from English into German.” The literary qualities of what Byrd wrote 
rarely appear in what the editors rightly describe as Jenner’s “somewhat 
dryly factual and ungraceful prose style.” Occasionally, however, one 
meets with a sentence which sounds like the Byrd we know, such as: 
“Wer bald verlangt zu sterben gehe nur nach Carolina.” What Jenner 
gives is not always even a literal translation, for he interrupts to speak in 
his own person. The material, however, reveals Byrd as a much more re- 
spectable student of natural history than do most of his letters to the 
Royal Society, concerned as they are with the praises of ginseng or some 
remedy for snakebite. There are, however, a few passages which seem 
more like legend than fact. Of the green live oak Byrd writes: “The In- 
dians press or boil an oil from it which is as sweet as that from olives, but 
somewhat brown in color. They make also from the acorns a chocolate 
which is as good as that from cocoa, in the manner of which they prepare 
it. I have myself tasted it and found no difference at all” (p. 25). Some 
of the more interesting passages of “eine kurtze Beschreibung” deal with 
the social life of Virginia. Byrd of course is a booster of his native colony. 
One suspects that when Byrd gave Jenner his account of Virginia natural 
history—perhaps written long before—he added his rosy account of the 
Old Dominion to attract the Swiss settlers. The Helvetian Society bought 
from Byrd for six thousand pounds 33,400 acres on the Roanoke River. 
The conclusion of the venture is tragic. Of 250 Swiss who sailed for 
Virginia in 1738 nearly all were drowned when their ship was wrecked 
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on the American coast. The editors give both German and English ver- 
sions of Byrd’s contribution to Neu-gefundenes Eden. They have not an- 
notated the text, but Professor Beatty has supplied a readable and in- 
formative Introduction. Jenner’s account of Byrd as he saw him at West- 
over and in the Land of Eden ought to have been included somewhere 
in the book. Some historian might find it worth while to study the 
travel-journals of Jenner and others, who visited the colonies from Penn- 
sylvania to South Carolina. 


TAMERLANE AND Orner Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1827 with an Introduction by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott. New York: Published for The Facsimile Text So- 
ciety by Columbia University Press. 1941. Ixvi, 40 pp. $1.80. 


Although Poe’s Tamerlane has been reprinted five times before, this 
is not only the first inexpensive edition but by far the most important, 
for it contains an Introduction in which Professor Mabbott tells us what 
is known or may reasonably be inferred concerning Poe’s life in 1827, 
the printer, the publication, the sale, and the bibliographical history of 
Poe’s first book. He includes three uncollected poems which may be 
Poe’s, and he reprints for the first time material from an article about 
Poe—and inspired, if not written, by him—which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Museum in 1843. 


Tue Lrrerary History oF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. By 
Moses Coit Tyler. With an Introduction by Randolph Greenfield 
Adams. Two Volumes. New York: Published for Facsimile Library, 
Inc. [by] Barnes & Noble, Inc. [1941.] xxxviii, 521; xxii, 527 pp. $12.50 
boxed. 


This work, long out of print and difficult to obtain, has not yet been 
superseded by any later literary history of the period. Later treatments 
of some of the authors whom Tyler studied are available, but for most 
Revolutionary writers this is still the standard work. Tyler spent twenty 
years on this book, and he included no writer whose work he had not 
carefully examined. His chief omissions are in literary materials which 
appeared only in newspapers—now available in photostat form in the 
larger libraries—or in materials not known in his time. Tyler’s concep- 
tion of literary history has fared better with the passing of time than is 
the case with his contemporaries. Occasionally one finds a passage which 
reminds us that Tyler’s ambition was to be a preacher, but in general 
he confines himself to the task of description and interpretation. Well 
founded is his claim to having for the first time “set forth the inward 
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history of our Revolution—the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, 
its motives, its passions. . . .” There is still timeliness in his comments 
on the Anglo-American feud, the origin of which he traces, and in his 
expressed wish that his book might promote “a better understanding . . . 
a deeper respect . . . a kindlier mood, on both sides of the ocean, among 
the descendants of those determined men who so bitterly differed in 
opinion, so fiercely fought, and, in their anger, so widely parted com- 
pany, a century and a quarter ago.” Mr. Adams’s Introduction appro- 
priately was written in Ann Arbor, where Tyler taught for many years. 


Letrers oF JONATHAN Otpstyte. By Washington Irving. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1824 with an Introduction by Stanley T. 
Williams. New York: Published for The Facsimile Text Society by 
Columbia University Press. 1941. xxiv, 68 pp. $1.60. 


The nine letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent. first appeared in the 
New York Morning Chronicle in 1802-1803, and were written when 
Irving was only nineteen. The pirated edition of 1824—the only earlier 
appearance of the letters in book form—omitted the first letter in the 
series, which is here reprinted from the Morning Chronicle. In an appro- 
priate Introduction Professor Williams tells the story of the letters and 
points out their significance. Three of them satirize dress, marriage cus- 
toms, and dueling. The six most notable letters “attack with gay exag- 


geration the deficiencies of our struggling drama: the grandiose plays, 
the ranting actors, the vulgar audiences, the unconvincing and inaudible 
music, and the half-wit critics, ‘the very pests of society.’” While the 
writing as a whole lacks distinction, occasional passages seem to fore- 
shadow the future author of The Sketch Book. 


An Unpus.isHep WHITMAN Manuscript: The Record Book of the Smith- 
town Debating Society, 1837-1838. By Katherine Molinoff. [Introduc- 
tion by Oscar Cargill. 1941. Published by the author. For sale by 
Alfred Goldsmith, 42 Lexington Ave., New York.] 16 pp. $.75. 


Some Nores on WuitMan’s Fairy: Mary Elizabeth Whitman, Edward 
Whitman, Andrew and Jesse Whitman, Hannah Louisa Whitman. 
By Katherine Molinoff. [Introduction by Oscar Cargill. 1941. Pub- 
lished by the author. For sale by Alfred Goldsmith, 42 Lexington 
Ave., New York.] 43 pp. $.75. 


Mrs. Molinoff’s two pamphlets contain material of some importance 
for the student of Whitman. The Huntting manuscript of the Smith- 
town Debating Society does not reveal Whitman as a particularly efh- 
cient secretary, but the minutes he kept do indicate that he was interested 
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in the questions discussed and spoke at eleven of the seventeen meetings 
recorded. His choice of sides is characteristic. He opposed slavery, he 
contended that a republican government was superior to all others, and 
he advocated the abolition of capital punishment and of imprisonment 
for debt. 

By interviews with persons who knew Whitman’s relatives and by 
following down various clues, Mrs. Molinoff has brought together con- 
siderable material on the poet’s brothers and sisters. Here are his “dear 
sister Mary,” married to a Long Island shipbuilder and happiest of the 
lot; Hannah, his favorite sister and unhappily married to the painter 
Charles L. Heyde, whom the poet referred to as a “skunk,” a “viper,” 
and “the bed-buggiest man” he had ever met; Edward, an imbecile; 
Jesse, who died in an insane asylum; and Andrew, of whom almost 
nothing is known. Mrs. Molinoff indulges in no speculations, but Pro- 
fessor Cargill after reading her manuscript found himself “wondering 
if Whitman’s paralysis was as much the product of his exertions as a 
war nurse (to which it is frequently attributed) as to an inherited con- 
stitutional weakness, shared by other members of his family.” Mrs. 
Molinoff prints a new Whitman letter and a very interesting newspaper 
account of Whitman’s appearance at the Dartmouth College Commence- 
ment in 1872, which would seem to have been written by the poet him- 
self. The poet is described as “Athletic enough, now becoming aged, 


yet still smacking of the open air, with sunburnt features, open neck and 
shaggy beard.” Another passage reads: 


Whitman, however, sees the grandeur of America in the future, not in the past. He 
says the true New World is to be less the political and material America, important as 
those are, but far more the advancing, scientific, poetic and even religious America. He 
constructed in his poem of today here, a vast composite, tremendous democracy, and 
showed the United States in it as the coming ideal nationality of the future; producing 
superior men and women, and as the leading nation of peace, but not incapable of being, 
should occasion arise, the leading nation of war (p. 29). 


Tue Hero in America: A Chronicle of Hero-Worship. By Dixon 
Wecter. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. xii, 530 pp. $3.50. 


A century ago a dyspeptic Scotchman published a volume on heroes 
and hero-worship, in which he praised the leadership of the Great Man 
in a fashion that now seems somewhat fascist. Mr. Wecter’s aim is less 
ambitious that Carlyle’s. While he contends that democracy has its 
worthy heroes, his primary purpose is “to look at a few of those great 
personalities in public life—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Lee, Theodore Roosevelt—from whom we have hewn our sym- 
bols of government, our ideas of what is most prizeworthy as ‘Ameri- 
can.’” Other chapters deal with somewhat less notable figures: “Captain 
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John Smith and the Indians,” “The Pilgrim Fathers and the American 
Way,” “Winning of the Frontier: Boone, Crockett, and Johnny Apple- 
seed,” “The Dime Novel and Buffalo Bill,” “Gods from the Machine: 
Edison, Ford, Lindbergh.” Mr. Wecter is bold enough to include a chap- 
ter on the “Champion of the New Deal,” which will not wholly please 
either the supporters or the opponents of President Roosevelt. In his con- 
cluding chapter, “How Americans Choose Their Heroes,” Mr. Wecter 
notes that no American woman has yet quite won a place in the Ameri- 
can pantheon; that artists, authors, scholars, saints, and physicians are 
also unrepresented while politicians, soldiers, and lawyers are abundantly 
represented. “Bravery, honesty, strength of character are the stuff for 
hero-worship. At the boy’s level, this worship gravitates toward the doer 
of spectacular deeds; on the average adult level, toward a wielder of 
power; in the eyes of a more critical judgment, toward idealism and 
moral qualities” (p. 486). The American hero must be “decent, honor- 
able, with a sense of fair play”; vanity or arrogance are taboo; and a 
reputation for “genius” is quite unnecessary. In general, the American’s 
choice of his heroes seems sound to Mr. Wecter: “. .. our major fa- 
vorites are those any nation might be proud of” (p. 485). Most of us 
would agree with him here, but many would take issue with him on 
some of the lesser figures. For the student of American literature the 
most interesting passages are those in which Mr. Wecter discusses the 


part played in poetry, fiction, drama, and romantic biography by Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Captain John Smith. In its way The Hero in 
America is as notable a book as Mr. Wecter’s earlier The Saga of Amer- 
ican Society. Both should be on all reading lists in courses in the Ameri- 
can novel. 


HisTorioGRAPHY AND URBANIZATION: Essays in American History in 
Honor of W. Stull Holt. Edited by Eric F. Goldman. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. x, 220 pp. $2.50. 


The nine essays in this volume were written by former students of 
Professor Holt, now Chairman of the History Department at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who from 1930 to 1940 directed graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins. The essays all fall within fields of his special interest, 
particularly historiography. Among these are William Diamond’s “On 
the Dangers of an Urban Interpretation of History,” Donald E. Emer- 
son’s “Hildreth, Draper, and ‘Scientific History,” Alfred Goldberg’s 
“School Histories of the Middle Period,” and Charles Hirschfeld’s “Ed- 
ward Eggleston: Pioneer in Social History.” The last of these is an 
admirable essay, based largely upon unpublished manuscript materials, 
which throws light upon Eggleston’s novels as well as his historical work. 
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Two of the essays deal with Southern history: St. Julien Ravenel Childs’s 
“Cavaliers and Burghers in the Carolina Law Country” and Bernard 
Mayo’s “Lexington: Frontier Metropolis.” 


EncuisH Instirure ANNuaL, 1940. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1941. xiv, 228 pp. $2.00. 


The ten papers printed in this volume were selected from twenty-five 
which were presented at the meeting of the English Institute in New 
York last September. A number of them deal suggestively with the 
problem of literary history: Norman Holmes Pearson’s “Literary Forms 
and Types,” René Wellek’s “Periods and Movements in Literary His- 
tory,” Willard Thorp’s “The Problem of Greatness in Writing Literary 
History,” Harry Hayden Clark’s “Intellectual History in Its Relation to 
a Balanced Study of American Literature,” and William York Tindall’s 
“Scholarship and Contemporary Literature.” The last of these, though 
it deals primarily with English literature, interested the reviewer more 
than any other essay in the book. Other essays included are W. H. 
Auden’s “Mimesis and Allegory,” Cleanth Brooks’s “The Poem as Or- 
ganism,” Ralph Thompson’s “The Popular Review and the Scholarly 
Book,” Randolph G. Adams’s “Who Uses a Library of Rare Books?” 
and Walter L. Pforzheimer’s “Copyright and Scholarship.” 


Tue ATHENAEUM: A Mirror of Victorian Culture. By Leslie A. Mar- 
chand. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1941. 
Xvi, 411 pp. $3.50. 

This study is one of a number of significant recent studies of Vic- 
torian magazines. The Athenaeum, founded in 1828, was at its best 
under Charles W. Dilke in the 1830’s. It conducted a campaign against 
puffery, and its reviews were more nearly honest than those of other 
periodicals of the time. Mr. Marchand was fortunate to obtain the use of 
a marked file which identifies most of the contributors. 


Tue Year’s Work 1Nn Encuisu Srupies, Volume XIX, 1938. Edited for 
The English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1940. 275 pp. $3.75. 


In spite of changes in the personnel of the contributors made neces- 
sary by the war and other factors, the present volume is up to the high 
standard set by earlier volumes. It contains notices of 232 books and 628 
articles. Much more attention is paid to American literature than was 
true of some of the early volumes. The series constitutes a useful supple- 
ment to The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, which in- 
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cludes materials published in 1938 only for nineteenth-century English 
literature. 


Tue Banxer’s Daucuter & Orner Prays. By Bronson Howard. Edited 
by Allan G. Halline. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press. 1941. xiv, 306 pp. $5.00; $85.00 for the set. 


An Arrant Knave & Orner Prays. By Steele MacKaye. Edited, with 
Introduction, by His Son Percy MacKaye. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. 1941. xx, 234 pp. $5.00; $85.00 for the set. 


These are Volumes X and XI of “America’s Lost Plays.” Five of 
Bronson Howard’s plays are given: Hurricanes, Old Love Letters, The 
Banker’s Daughter, Baron Rudolph, Knave and Queen, and One of Our 
Girls. Mr. Percy MacKaye includes four of his father’s plays: Rose 
Michel, Won at Last, In Spite of All, and An Arrant Knave. The edi- 
torial policy here, as in earlier volumes of the series, has been to provide 
the necessary factual material for each play and to minimize critical in- 
terpretation. 


SixTeEN Famous American Prays. Edited by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell: With an Introduction by Brooks Atkinson. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. [1941.] 1049 pp. 


“The sixteen plays in this collection have many things in common. 
All of them are products of the past two fruitful decades in the American 
theatre. All of them are by native playwrights and are concerned with 
native themes. All of them were outstanding commercial successes, and 
most of them will continue to be played by professional and amateur 
groups for many years to come. Three of them are Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners” (Foreword). Mr. Brooks Atkinson, who has reviewed fifteen of 
the sixteen plays, contributes an exceptionally fine Introduction. The 
plays included are: They Knew What They Wanted, The Front Page, 
The Green Pastures, Biography, Ah, Wilderness, The Petrified Forest, 
Waiting for Lefty, Dead End, Boy Meets Girl, The Women, “Having 
Wonderful Time,” Our Town, The Little Foxes, The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, The Time of Your Life, and Life with Father. 


A Time To Spgak: The Selected Prose of Archibald MacLeish. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1941. 210 pp. $2.75. 


Although Mr. MacLeish is primarily a poet, his prose writings have 
perhaps found a wider response than his poems; and they, too, are often 
literature in the narrower sense of the word. The twenty-six prose pieces 
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here collected include “Of the Librarian’s Profession” and “Libraries in 
the Contemporary Crisis”; a few of his Fortune articles, some of them on 
Latin-American subjects; essays on political topics; and, best of all, dis- 
cussions of poetry. The volume opens with the superb “In Challenge, 
Not Defense,” most notable of twentieth-century defenses of poetry. 


Larcapio Hearn’s Lecrurts on Tennyson. Compiled by Shigetsugu 
Kishi. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press. [1941.] 181 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Kishi, “Hearn’s last student in the Imperial University of Tokyo,” 
attended Hearn’s lectures to first-year students and liked them so much 
that he attended them a second year. Thirty-nine years afterward he 
looked over the notes he had taken and revised them for publication. In 
many cases the notes are concerned chiefly with passages offering linguis- 
tic difficulties to the Japanese student. In some instances, however, notably 
in the discussions of “Crossing the Bar” and “Vastness,” valuable critical 
comments are recorded. 


THe Wispom or THomas JeFrrerson: Including the Jefferson Bible, “The 
Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” Selected and Edited by Ed- 
ward Boykin. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 1941. 
xvi, 301 pp. $2.50. 


An excellent collection of passages, chiefly from Jefferson’s letters, 
arranged under headings devised by the editor. There is a brief Fore- 
word, a Jefferson chronological table, and an Index of Sources from 
which the various passages are drawn. In selection and editorial headings 
there is a proper emphasis upon the timeliness of :Jefferson’s utterances, 
but is not Mr. Boykin going rather far when he says that Jefferson “fore- 
saw many of America’s present problems, and even prescribed their anti- 
dotes” (p. vii)? 


Porrs oF Our Time. By Rica Brenner. Illustrated with Photographs. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1941.] xii, 411 pp. $2.50. 


This excellent study, by the author of Ten Modern Poets, “sketching 
biographical backgrounds and suggesting points of view,” is intended 
primarily for young people. The nine poets included are Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Archibald MacLeish, Vachel Lindsay, T. S. Eliot, Sara Teas- 
dale, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Elinor Wylie, and William Butler 
Yeats. For some of these poets, the reviewer knows of no biographical 
sketches so good as these. 
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Home sy tHE River. By Archibald Rutledge. Ilustrated with Photo- 
graphs by Noble Bretzman. Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. [1941.] 196 pp. $3.00. 


In this volume, which is in part autobiography and in part nature 
book, Mr. Rutledge tells the story of Hampton Plantation, which has 
been in Rutledge hands since 1686. In 1937 Mr. Rutledge retired from 
teaching in the Mercersburg Academy, returned to Hampton, and 
promptly began to restore the house, built in 1730 but for years allowed 
to fall into neglect and decay. The intrinsically interesting story loses 
nothing in Mr. Rutledge’s telling. Here lived Edward Rutledge, the 
Signer, and John Rutledge, Revolutionary Governor of South Carolina; 
and here visited George Washington in 1791. The plantation Negroes 
and the natural life of the region are vividly described. 


A Practica, Guipe To American Book Cottectine (1663-1940): With 
All Items Arranged in Sequence as a Chronological Panorama of 
American Authorship and with Each Subject Considered from Bib- 
liographical, Biographical and Analytical Aspects. By Whitman Ben- 
nett. New York: The Bennett Book Studios, Inc. [1941.] 254 pp. 
$7.50 cloth; $14.00 hand-bound blue Morocco. 


This is an exceptionally interesting and useful collector’s manual, 


which instead of being limited to fiction or Americana, attempts to 
cover the field from John Eliot’s Indian Bible to Saroyan’s My Name Is 
Aram. The thousand or more titles are well selected and carefully de- 
scribed as to bibliographical details. The chronological arrangement has 
much to recommend it, and an author index enables the user to find any 
book he wishes to look up. Mr. Bennett, however, is not so careful in 
his brief accounts of the authors represented. The names of a number of 
authors and books are misspelled. The second the is twice omitted in 
The House of the Seven Gables (p. 108), and the name of the Western 
poet is Cincinatus Hiner [not Heine] Miller. There are some errors of 
fact to be noted. Mason Locke Weems is not accurately described as 
“rector of the Episcopal Church in Mt. Vernon Parish which Washington 
attended” (p. 41), and Lanier’s connection with Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was hardly that of “Prof. of English” (p. 147). John Esten Cooke was 
not born in Williamsburg (p. 113), though he described that town in at 
least two of his novels. There are many who will question Mr. Bennett's 
statements that Amy Lowell’s John Keats “is the most important biog- 
raphy of an English poet by any American writer” (p. 226) and that 
Hervey Allen’s Israfel “is definitely the best life of an American author 
by an American” (p. 227). After reading this last estimate, one is sur- 
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prised to find Mr. Bennett stating that Poe was in his own time “literally 
appreciated by nobody” (p. 94) except his wife and her mother. 


A BrsuiocraPHy oF THE SEPARATE Writincs oF JoHN Esten Cooke oF 
Vireinia, 1830-1886. By Oscar Wegelin. Second Edition, Revised. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Book Farm. 1941. 13 pp. 


This is No. 44 in Heartman’s Historical Series. The edition is limited 
to 99 copies. 
J. B. H. 


Journat oF Anna May. Edited by George W. Robinson. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Privately Printed. 1941. 100 pp. $3.00. 


A charming diary for the year 1856-1857 of a senior student in the 
New Hampton Institution (New Hampshire), which throws much 
light on the English and Classical courses of “Female Collegiate Insti- 
tutes” of the day. (Orders should be addressed to Mr. Robinson at 720 
Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass.) 

C. G. 


America’s First Bistes: With a Census of 555 Extant Bibles. By Edwin 
A. R. Rumball-Petre. Portland, Maine: The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press. 1940. ix, 184 pp. 


Collectors, historians, and students of printing will find Mr. Rumball- 
Petre’s useful census of rare American Bibles a little more pleasant read- 
ing than most books of this type. It is a companion volume to P. Marion 
Simms’s The Bible in America. 


D. K. J. 


InpEx To Earty American Periopicat Literature, 1728-1870. Part 2. 
Edgar Allan Poe. Sponsored by New York City, Board of Education; 
New York University, English Department; and New York Uni- 
versity Libraries. New York: Pamphlet Distributing Co. 1941. 19 pp. 
$1.00. 


Fact and fancy are so intermixed in what has been written about 
Poe that eventually it will be necessary—if we are ever to have a true 
likeness of Poe—for a Dupin to rescue him from legend, legends created 
not only purposefully by Poe, his friends, and his enemies in his own life- 
time, but also unwittingly by well-meaning students after his death. To 
add to the present and past confusion, Poe has fallen into the hands of 
bookdealers, collectors, and now the W.P.A. 
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In the hands of the W.P.A. Poe has fared none too well. Unfortu- 
nately, this index is more mystification than clarification. One is not in- 
clined to find fault with the section entitled “Biography and Criticism of 
Poe” although omissions are evident. In the other sections of the pamph- 
let, not including Professor Mabbott’s valuable addendum, the errors are 
not so much errors of omission as errors of commission. Many items are 
doubtfully ascribed to Poe which, so far as I am aware, have never before 
been doubtfully considered his, and which on a little inspection would 
not have been credited to him. Space in a brief review permits mention 
of only a few works which are certainly not his: “Ad fortunam,” 
“Adrianus ad animalum,” “Answer,” “Apostrophe of the Aeolian Harp,” 
“Beauty without Loveliness,” “The Belles of Williamsburg,” and the 
review of George Bancroft’s History of the United States. “The Fire 
Legend,” which I once carelessly attributed to Poe as doubtful, is the 
work of Charles D. Gardette. To the present reviewer, the authorship 
of “Some Ancient Greek Authors” is no longer doubtful. 

He who would use this index must be circumspect, overlook the many 
(sometimes absurd) typographical errors, and be aware that the W.P.A. 
has been more generous than accurate in its additions to the Poe canon. 


Duke University. Davin Jackson. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin Col- 
lege), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), George E. Hastings 
(University of Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stan- 
ford University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the November, 1941, issue 
of American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 


[Byrp, Witt1aM] Johnston, Rebecca. “William Byrd Title Book.” Va. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLVIII, 31-56, 107-129, 222-237, 328-340 
(Jau., Apr., July, Oct., 1940); XLIX, 37-50 (Jan., 1941). To be con- 
tinued. 

[ FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN] Baldwin, Ada Harriet. “His Mother’s Kindred.” 
Americana, XXXV, 7-32 (Jan., 1941). 

The first part of a serial article on Franklin’s mother’s family. 

[Frengau, Leary, Lewis. “The Time-Piece: Philip Freneau’s 
Last Venture in Newspaper Editing.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., 
Il, 65-74 (Feb., 1941). 

As the editor of The Time-Piece; and Literary Companion, pub- 
lished in New York from March 13, 1797, to August 8, 1798, Freneau 
offered his readers a miscellany of extracts from English writers, ac- 
cepted with misgivings sentimental effusions from the lady poets, 
contributed doggerel and humorous poems, and waged a war for 
“genuine Republicanism” against the Federalists in their attacks on 
France. 

[Lee, Ricarp, II] Ellis, Milton. “Richard Lee II, Elizabethan Humanist 
or Middle-Class Planter?” Wm. and Mary Coll. Quar., XXI, 29-32 
(Jan., 1941). 

Contends that Richard Lee II probably inherited most of his library 
from his father and that Mr. Louis Wright consequently erred in 
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portraying Lee as a humanist. (For Mr. Wright’s article, see Hunting- 
ton Lib. Quar., Il, 1-35.) 

[Taytor, Epwarp] Johnson, Thomas H. “A Seventeenth-Century Print- 
ing of Some Verses of Edward Taylor.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 139- 
141 (March, 1941). 

A comparison of two stanzas of Taylor’s “Upon Wedlock and 
Death of Children,” printed in 1689, with the Poetical Works version 
of them, indicates that the poet exercised “real poetic craftsmanship 
in giving them final form.” 


II. 1800-1870 


[Coorsr, J. F.] Bolander, Louis H. “The Naval Career of James Feni- 
more Cooper.” U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, LXVI, 541-550 
(Apr., 1940). 

Basing his study on naval records, the librarian of the Naval 
Academy states new facts about Cooper’s service on the Vesuvius 
under Commodore Rodgers, about his service under Lieutenant 
Woosley at Fort Oswego and on Lake Ontario, about his recruiting 
seamen for the Wasp, and offers evidence that Cooper “never served 
on Lake Champlain,” as Lounsbury stated. He gives much credit to 
Cooper as a naval historian and active friend of naval officers. 

Nelson, Andrew. “James Cooper and George Croghan.” Phil. Quar., 
XX, 69-73 (Jan. 1941). 

The use of actual incidents and personages of Cooperstown in the 
writing of The Pioneers. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Cestre, Charles. “Emerson Poéte.” Etudes Anglaises, 
IV, 1-14 (Janvier-Mars, 1940). 

Goggio, Emilio. “Emerson’s Interest in Italy.” IJtalica, XVII, 97-103 
(Sept., 1940). 

He “gave lofty praise to Manzoni,” and “was most familiar with 
Dante and Michael Angelo.” 

Stearns, A. Warren. “Four Emerson Letters to Dr. Daniel Parker.” 
Tuftonian, 1, 6-9 (Nov., 1940). 

About the Dial, books, lectures, and manuscripts of poems, to a 
physician who was a voluminous reader and writer. 

[Fuiier, Marcaret] Stern, Madeleine. “Margaret Fuller and The Dial.” 
So. Atlantic Quar., XL, 11-21 (Jan., 1941). 

The discussion centers around Margaret Fuller’s editorial policies, 
her associates (including George Ripley, business manager), her 
angling for contributors, her labors connected with the reading and 
editing of manuscripts and proofreading, her reaction toward the 
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severe attacks directed against the Dial, and finally, her contributions 
made to the periodical under Emerson’s editorship. 

[Griswotp, R. W.] McCusker, Honor. “The Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold.” More Books, XVI, 105-116 (Mar., 1941). 

The first installment of a catalogue of “nearly all the correspond- 
ence of Rufus Wilmot Griswold,” which is now in the Boston Public 
Library. 

[HawtHorne, Natuaniet] Dony, Frangoise. “Romantisme et Purita- 
nisme chez Hawthorne, a propos de la ‘Lettre Pourpre.’” Etudes Ang- 
laises, 1V, 15-30 (Janvier-Mars, 1940). 

Doubleday, Neal Frank. “Hawthorne's Criticism of New England Life.” 
Coll. Eng., Il, 639-653 (Apr., 1941). 

Hawthorne’s social criticism is found in The House of the Seven 
Gables, in which the best estimates of his generation may be found, 
and in The Blithedale Romance, his most extended treatment of re- 
formers and their delusions. These books refute the notion that Haw- 
thorne was isolated from contemporary life. 

[Key, F. S.] Lippencott, Margaret E. “O’er the Land of the Free.” 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bul., XXV, 28-36 (Jan., 1941). 

A study of the early printings of the words of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” from 1814 to 1829, and of the song’s music from 1798 to 
1846. 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Di Giovanni, Margaret. “The Italian Friends of 
Longfellow.” Italica, XVII, 144-147 (Dec., 1940). 

In 1869 Longfellow paid a visit to Manzoni, and met other cul- 
tivated Italians who knew his poetry. 

Gohdes, Clarence (comp.). “A Check-List of Volumes by Longfellow 
Published in the British Isles during the Nineteenth Century.” Bul. 
of Bibl., XVII, 46 (Sept.-Dec., 1940). 

Part one of a list compiled from library catalogues. 

Weber, Carl J. “Rebekah Owen Corrects a Sonnet of Longfellow’s.” 
New Eng. Quar., XIV, 141-144 (Mar., 1941). 

Although Longfellow approved Miss Owen’s emendation of his 
sonnet on Shakespeare, death prevented him from altering the poem. 

[Lowet, J. R.] Mabbott, T. O. “A Review of Lowell’s Magazine.” 
Notes and Queries, CLXXVIII, 457-458 (June 29, 1940). 

Poe’s praise of Lowell’s Pioneer in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Museum. 

[Mexvitte, Herman] Davis, Merrell R. “Melville’s Midwestern Lecture 
Tour, 1859.” Phil. Quar., XX, 46-57 (Jan., 1941). 

His tour took him to Chicago, Milwaukee, Rockford, Ill., and 
Quincy, Ill. Some newspaper reviews were disapproving, but the 
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Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin for Feb. 26, 1859, printed a two-column 
favorable review. 

[Peirce, C. S.] Carpenter, Frederic I. “Charles Sanders Peirce: Prag- 
matic Transcendentalist.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 34-48 (Mar., 1941). 

The transcendental doctrine that men might achieve goodness by 
following the instinctive God within them became scientific and 
pragmatic in Peirce. The “anti-intellectualism” of the transcendental 
philosophy became one of the foundations of the new pragmatism. 

Hartshorne, Charles. “Charles Sanders Peirce’s Metaphysics of Evolu- 
tion.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 49-63 (Mar., 1941). 

[Por, E. A.] Lewis, Charles Lee. “Edgar Allan Poe and the Sea.” So. 
Lit. Mes., Ill, 5-10 (Jan., 1941). 

“There is considerable evidence in his writings that Poe felt 
strongly the fascination of the sea, and if he had been afforded the 
opportunity of wider acquaintance with it, he might have further 
enriched our literature with more sea poetry and stories.” 

Mabbott, T. O. See above, s.v. Lowe. 
Quarles, Diana. “Poe and International Copyright.” So. Lit. Mes., Ill, 
4 (Jan., 1941). 

Research reveals that “The Copyright Question,” appearing in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1842, is not the work of Edgar 
Allan Poe, but of Archibald Allison, author of History of Europe dur- 
ing the French Revolution. 

Walcutt, Charles Child. “The Logic of Poe.” Coll. Eng., Il, 438-444 
(Feb., 1941). 

The pendulum of critical thought about Poe has swung too far 
in “establishing him as a normal, sensitive highly rational man of his 
time.” An examination of the progression of thought in “The Philos- 
ophy of Composition” (1846) shows “the confusion of Poe’s so-called 
logic.” This semblance of logic in his critical essays should “be taken 
for what it is—an element of Poe’s style.” 

[Srmtaszer, B. P.] Masters, Edgar Lee. “Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber.” 
Mark Twain Quar., IV, 22, 24 (Fall-Winter, 1940-1941). 

On the humor of the creator of Mrs. Partington. 

[Simms, W. G.] Wegelin, Oscar. “Simms’s First Publication.” N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. Quar. Rev., XXV, 26-27 (Jan., 1941). 

The only known copy of Monody. On the Death of Gen. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, published anonymously in Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1825, is in the collection of the New York Historical Society. 

[THoreau, H. D.] Collins, Thomas Lyle. “Thoreau’s Coming of Age.” 
Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 57-66 (Jan., 1941). 

Thoreau, alone of the Transcendentalists, “was able to lift himself 

above the blind optimism of his time and survey with sharp, clear 
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eyes” the false values of a materialistic era. His criticism applied to 
government, society, and the individual, marks him as “our first, and 
as yet our only, true liberal.” 

[Timrop, W. H.] Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. “William Henry Timrod, the 
Charleston Volunteers, and the Defense of St. Augustine,” N. C. 
Hist. Rev., XVIII, 27-37 (Jan., 1941). 

Interesting episodes in the life of the father of the poet, Henry 
Timrod. 

[ Tucker, N. B.] McDermott, John Francis. “Nathaniel Beverley Tucker 

in Missouri.” Wm. and Mary Quar., XX, 504-507 (Oct., 1940). 
Biographical information. 

[ Wuirrier, J. G.] Snyder, Edward D. “Whittier’s Letters to Ann Eliza- 
beth Wendell.” Bul. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., XXTX, 69-92 (Autumn, 
1940). 

The printing of sixteen letters to the poet’s cousin in Philadelphia, 
introduced by an estimate of their importance and explanatory notes. 


III. 1870-1900 

[Caste, G. W.] Turner, Arlin. “George Washington Cable’s Literary 
Apprenticeship.” La. Hist. Quar., XXIV, 168-186 (Jan., 1941). 

An analysis of Cable’s “Drop Shot” column, which appeared in the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, 1870-1871. 

[Gopk1n, E. L.] Stone, I. F. “Free Inquiry and Free Endeavor.” Nation, 
CL, 150, 158-161 (Feb. 10, 1940). 

Contrast between the old Nation of Godkin and the new Nation. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. “Godkin’s ‘Nation,’” Nation, CL, 152-154 
(Feb. 10, 1940). 

[Jounston, R. M.] Long, Francis Taylor. “The Life of Richard Malcolm 
Johnston in Maryland, 1867-1898.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXXV, 270-286 
(Sept., 1940); XXXVI, 54-69 (Mar., 1941). 

Continued from XXXIV, 305-324 (Dec., 1939). Part Il. Some 
Literary Friendships—The Lecture Platform, 1882-1889. Part III. 
The Closing Years, 1889-1898. 

Parks, Edd Winfield. “Professor Richard Malcolm Johnston.” Ga. Hist. 
Quar., XXV, 1-15 (Mar., 1941). 

A detailed record of Johnston’s services as professor and trustee of 
the University of Georgia from 1858 to 1867. 

[Lanzer, Siwney] Hollar, Rosita Holdsworth. “Lanier, Agrarian Poet- 
Prophet.” So. Lit. Mes., Ill, 71-73 (Feb., 1941). 

[Wuirman, Watt] Mann, Klaus. “The Present Greatness of Walt Whit- 
man.” Decision, 1, 14-30 (Apr., 1941). 
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Williams, Stanley T. “The Adrian Van Sinderen Collection of Walt 
Whitman.” Yale Univ. Lib. Gazette, XV, 49-53 (Jan., 1941). 

This collection of Whitman in the Yale Library is a “superb work- 
ing collection of both primary and secondary source materials.” It 
includes one hundred seventy books wholly or in part by Whitman; 
about a hundred of Whitman’s manuscripts; volumes from his per- 
sonal library; and miscellaneous items. 


IV. 1900-1941 

[Bassirr, Irving] Sypher, Wylie. “Irving Babbitt: A Reappraisal.” New 
Eng. Quar., XIV, 64-76 (Mar., 1941). 

“In general Babbitt desired in both ethical and aesthetic activity 
the ‘imitation’ of a standard; in ethics his standard was set by the 
‘higher will’ issuing from ethical consciousness, but his artistic stand- 
ard was an ‘imagination’ controlled not at all by aesthetic, but only 
by ethical experience.” 

[ Benét, S. V. and W. R.] Winwar, Frances. “Two Poets: Stephen Vin- 
cent and William Rose Benét.” Coll. Eng., Il, 415-427 (Feb., 1941). 

A critical analysis, with biographical sketches, of the poetry of the 
Benét brothers. 

[Brooxs, Van Wyck] Kohler, Dayton. “Van Wyck Brooks: Tradition- 
ally American.” Coll. Eng., II, 629-639 (Apr., 1941). 

Critical approbation of his recent chronicles of New England. 

[Firzceratp, Scorr] O’Hara, John, and Schulberg, Budd, Jr. “In Mem- 
ory of Scott Fitzgerald.” New Republic, CIV, 311-312 (Mar. 3, 1941). 

Personal reminiscences and appraisals by two friends. 

[Giascow, Etten] Egly, William H. (comp.). “Bibliography of Ellen 
Anderson Gholson Glasgow.” Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 47-50 (Sept.- 
Dec., 1940). 

Works by and about Ellen Glasgow. 

[Jerrers, Rosinson] Watts, Harold. “Robinson Jeffers and Eating the 
Serpent.” Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 39-55 (Jan., 1941). 

Jeffers has denied the tendency to theologize, to ask questions con- 
cerning man’s final ends. In a sort of “inverted mysticism,” Jeffers 
tries again and again to attain a view of man’s final destiny without 
once asking the questions of orthodox mysticism and mystical the- 
ology. 

[MacLeisH, Arcuisatp] Zabel, Morton Dauwen. “The Poet on Capitol 
Hill.” Partisan Rev., VIII, 2-19, 128-145 (Jan., Mar., 1941). 

[Marquanp, J. P.] Benét, Stephen and Rosemary. “J. P. Marquand: A 
Really Remarkable Writer.” N. Y. Herald-Tribune Books, XVI, 5 
(Mar. 16, 1941). 
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Like Thackeray, Marquand is developing from a hack writer into 
a great novelist. 

[Rosinson, E. R.] Van Norman, C. Elta. “Captain Craig.” Coll. Eng., 
II, 462-475 (Feb., 1941). 

Despite the unfavorable criticism of “Captain Craig,” it warrants 
a closer examination which includes a detailed consideration of the 
place of the poem in the minds of present-day critics, its form and 
structure in relation to its theme and in the interpretation of its un- 
derlying philosophy. 

[Wuarton, Eprrn] Kazin, Alfred. “The Lady and the Tiger: Edith 
Wharton and Theodore Dreiser.” Va. Quar. Rev., XVII, 101-119 
(Winter, 1941). 

The luxury which nourished Edith Wharton and gave her the 
opportunities of a gentlewoman cheated her as a novelist and pre- 
vented her from seeing the crucial realities of the world in which she 
lived. Her novels show little or no interest in the accession of the 
new class but only in the destruction of her own. By contrast, 
Dreiser’s life has made him acutely sensitive to the cruelty and squalor 
of existence; his contribution to the cause of American naturalism has 
been a unique one because he understood a world in which only the 
strong went forward. 


V. Lancuace anp Fork Lirerature 


Brewster, Paul G. “More Indiana Sayings.” Amer. Speech, XVI, 21-25 
(Feb., 1941). 

Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy. “‘Pixilated,) a Marblehead Word.” Amer. 
Speech, XVI, 78-80 (Feb., 1941). 

Heflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., and Treviiio, S. N. (comps.). 
“Bibliography.” Amer. Speech, XVI, 57-63 (Feb., 1941). 

Bibliography of books, articles, and pamphlets on Present-Day 
English, General and Historical Studies, and Phonetics. 

Krumplemann, John T. “Charles Sealsfield’s Americanisms.” Amer. 
Speech, XVI, 26-31 (Feb., 1941). 

Consideration of twenty-four words and phrases in the vocabulary 
cf Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl), which contribute to our historical 
knowledge of American speech. 

Nock, Albert Jay. “Utopia in Pennsylvania: The Amish.” Aflantic Mo., 
CLXVII, 478-484 (Apr., 1941). 

This account of the customs of the Old Amish contains a discus- 
sion of Amish folk literature. 

Read, Allen Walker. “The English of Indians (1705-1745).” Amer. 
Speech, XVI, 72-74 (Feb., 1941). 
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Russell, I. Willis. “Notes on American Usage.” Amer. Speech, XVI, 
17-20 (Feb., 1941). 
Stanley, Oma. “Negro Speech of East Texas.” Amer. Speech, XVI, 3-16 
(Feb., 1941). 
VI. GENERAL 


Bridenbaugh, Carl. “The Press and the Book in Eighteenth Century 

Philadelphia.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXV, 1-30 (Jan., 1941). 
Emphasizes the part played by Franklin’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the printing of books and the founding of libraries. 

Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. “On Scholarship and Southern Literature.” So. 
Atlantic Quar., XL, 60-72 (Jan., 1941). 

Ably refuting the point of view held by Mr. Donald Davidson and 
Mr. Stark Young concerning Southern literature, Mr. Cardwell sur- 
veys important existing studies to show to what extent the literature 
of the South has been collected, catalogued, analyzed, and interpreted. 
Emphasis is placed on the need for additional bibliographies, biog- 
raphies, anthologies, and editions, which would aid immeasurably in 
the task of evaluating the literature. 

Coulborn, Rushton, Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Bishop, John Peale. “The 
American Culture: Studies in Definition and Prophecy. (I. The 
Polity, II. The Way of Life, III. The Arts.)” Kenyon Rev., Ill, 143- 
190 (Spring, 1941). 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1940.” 
New Eng. Quar., XIV, 212-229 (Mar., 1941). 

Hiden, Mrs. P. H. “Education and the Classics in the Life of Colonial 
Virginia.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLIX, 20-28 (Jan., 1941). 
Lewis, Charles Lee. “American Short Stories of the Sea.” U.S. Naval 

Institute Proceedings, LVI, 371-377 (Mar., 1941). 

Well-known and little-known authors of good sea stories. 

Murray, Agnes M. “Early Literary Developments in Indiana.” Ind. Mag. 
Hist., XXXVI, 327-333 (Dec., 1940). 

Powell, Lawrence Clark. ““The Western American’—an Early California 
Newspaper.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., XXXIV, 349-355 (Fourth 
Quarter, 1940). 

A rare periodical edited and published in San Francisco in 1852 
by Charles Edward Pickett. 

Smith, Rebecca W. (comp.). “Catalogue of the Chief Novels and Short 
Stories by American Authors Dealing with the Civil War and Its 
Effects, 1861-1899.” Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 53-55 (Sept.-Dec., 1940). 

Part IV of a list which is to be continued. 
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Wessen, Ernest J. “Lincoln Bibliography—Its Present Status and Needs.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., XXXIV, 327-348 (Fourth Quarter, 1940). 
Wilson, Edmund. “The Californians.” New Republic, XXV, 839-840 
(Dec. 16, 1940). 
“California writers . . . even Steinbeck . . . do not carry a weight 
proportionate to the bulk of their work.” 
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THE HUMANISTIC IDEALISM OF 
ROBERT FROST 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 
University of Omaha 


LTHOUGH Robert Frost’s poetic position seems as secure as 

that of any contemporary poet, the philosophical point of view 
consistently expressed in all of his poetry has never been adequately 
set against the thought currents of the past and of our day. Critics 
of the poet tend admiringly to see him as the voice of New Eng- 
land,’ the plain man speaking simply of homely things,’ or the 
voice of common sense;* or, disapprovingly, they charge that he is 
not really contemporary, since he does not deal with science and 
machine civilization, or with the problems arising out of these two 
determining factors of our age, but with country folk, birds, flowers, 
and snowstorms.* Others, the Neo-Humanists, come closer to 
understanding his thought when they praise him for having the 
perspicuity to see the rightness of their position and the virtue to 
associate himself with it.° But Mr. Frost says that he is not a Neo- 


* See, for example, Amy Lowell, in Recognition of Robert Frost, ed. Richard Thornton 
(New York, 1937), pp. 47, 48; Carl Van Doren, “Quintessence and Sub-soil,” Century 
Magazine, CV, 629-630 (Feb., 1923); Waldo Frank, Our America (New York, 1919), pp. 
161-162; T. K. Whipple, Spokesmen: Modern Writers and American Life (New York and 
London, 1928), pp. 94-116; Percy H. Boynton, Literature and American Life (Boston, 
1936), p. 808. 

* Sidney Cox in Robert Frost: Original “Ordinary Man” (New York, 1929), passim, 
and William Rose Benét, in “Wise Old Woodchuck,” Saturday Review of Literature, XIV, 
6 (May 30, 1936); see also the following writers in Recognition of Robert Frost: Sidney 
Cox, pp. 155-161; Lascelles Abercrombie, pp. 24, 28; Cornelius Weygandt, p. 72; W. H. 
Auden, pp. 294-295; Russell Blankenship, pp. 223-226. 

* Gorham B. Munson has been the chief exponent of this view in his Robert Frost: A 
Study in Sensibility and Good Sense (New York, 1927), passim. See also James Southall 
Wilson, “Robert Frost: American Poet,” Virginia Quarterly Review, VII, 318 (April, 1931). 

*See Isidor Schneider in a review of Collected Poems, Nation, CXXXII, 101-102 (Jan. 
28, 1931); Albert Feuillerat in Recognition of Robert Frost, pp. 269-282; Russell Blanken- 
ship, op. cit. 

* The best discussion of Frost’s relationship to humanism may be found in Gorham B. 
Munson’s “Robert Frost and the Humanistic Temper,” Bookman, LXXII, 419-422 (July, 
1930). See also Munson’s Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility and Good Sense. 

In a recent (Aug. 19, 1940) talk with the writer, Mr. Frost told of a conversation 
with Professor Norman Foerster in which the latter maintained that the poet had given 
in his poetry sufficient evidence of being a Humanist. Mr. Frost, however, denied any 
connection with the group and asserted that any likeness between his thought and that of 
the Humanists is accidental. 
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Humanist. His protest against nearly all that science and the 
machine have done to our thinking and our lives has other intel- 
lectual roots; it springs, in fact, from a philosophical tradition so 
old and so respected in American intellectual history that it is some- 
what surprising that no critic has ever adequately analyzed its back- 
ground.® An attempt to see the philosophy in Mr. Frost’s poetry in 
relation to the tradition which he carries on and the current tend- 
encies in thought which he opposes may help to clarify the issues. 


I 


When Robert Frost entered Harvard in 1897, he found there the 
same intellectual mood that had both disturbed and stimulated E. A. 
Robinson a few years before: fin de siécle disillusion and pessimism 
were in the air.” During his two-year stay he was impressed most 
by two sets of ideas that seem to him now, in retrospect, to have 
dominated Harvard intellectual life in the late nineties: naturalistic 
disillusion about life, man, and (consequently) democracy; and 


* That there have been some few critics who have recognized the intellectual affinity 
between Frost and Emerson is true. No one of them, however, has ever given full con- 
sideration to the significance of this aspect of Frost’s philosophical background. For example, 
T. K. Whipple in Spokesmen says, “Frost, in short, has not a little of the transcendentalist 
in his make-up” (p. 102), and Whipple sees this “transcendental streak which keeps him 
from a simple, naive, unreflecting enjoyment of things, which suggests that a bird is not 
merely a song and a splash of color, but something mysteriously tinged with meaning, and 
which always sets up an inner experience to vie with, if not to outdo, the outer” (p. 108), 
as the root cf Frost’s symbolism in such poems as “Mending Wall,” “Birches,” “Wild 
Grapes,” and “Two Look at Two.” Bernard De Voto in “The Critics and Robert Frost,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XVII, 15 (Jan. 1, 1938), points out that the basic assertion 
in Frost’s work of the essential dignity of man and human experience is “all but unique 
in this generation,” the “only major affirmation that modern American literature has made,” 
and that in this affirmation, Frost shows an intellectual kinship with Thoreau and is but 
carrying on the literary tradition of Thoreau’s generation of New. Englanders. Louis Unter- 
meyer in “One Singing Faith,” Saturday Review of Literature, VII, 530 (Jan. 17, 1931), 
calls Emerson Frost’s “true kinsman” and finds them alike in their feeling about the 
ordinary man—in “the recognition of man’s infinite possibilities’—and in their “lifelong 
curiosity ‘about man’s place among the infinities.’” James Southall Wilson in “Robert 
Frost: American Poet,” op. cit., p. 318, makes the statement that “in the combination of 
the philosopher and the practical man of wisdom, Robert Frost is like Emerson of whom 
he reminds one in some ways only because they are so different.” G. B. Munson in “Robert 
Frost and the Humanistic Temper,” op. cit., p. 421, says when analyzing Frost’s so-called 
unconscious affinity with the humanistic position, “. . . he has deeply read his Virgil and 
his Emerson.” Alfred Kreymborg in Our Singing Strength (New York, 1934), p. 318, 
declares that Frost has looked to the tradition of Emerson, Bryant, and Whittier. Cornelius 
Weygandt, op. cit., p. 65, finds in Frost the “higher provincialism” he found in Emerson 
and Thoreau. 

™See Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1938), and H. H. 
Waggoner, “E. A. Robinson and the Cosmic Chill,” New England Quarterly, XIII, 65-84 
(March, 1940). 
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scientism, the attitude of those so excited by the triumphs of the 
scientists that they proclaimed that everything—poetry, philosophy, 
and even common sense—must give way to science.® 

From the beginning Frost was hostile to both these complex 
points of view. While he shared Professor Santayana’s distaste for 
the Bumstead variety of optimistic scientism, unlike the naturalistic 
philosopher he found nothing to emulate in the rather numerous 
Peter Aldens of the day. But the lack of intellectually congenial 
spirits among his teachers did not lead to bewilderment or uncer- 
tainty of direction. Beset by the same terrible problem that darkened 
Robinson’s mind during these and later years, he found his solution 
more quickly, and with less groping uncertainty, than did the young 
poet from Gardiner. Unable to give credence either to scientific 
optimism or to scientific pessimism and equally unable to accept the 
philosophies of protest against scientific materialism developed by 
Royce and Babbitt, he turned to Emerson, whose poetry he had 
long been acquainted with, and to William James for an antidote 
for the poison of scientism and disillusion.? Not by accident but 
guided by ideas and dispositions already taking mature shape within 
him, reading in the way that Emerson had urged American scholars 
to read, he had come upon what is perhaps the central tradition in 
American thought. 

. Frost has never grown away from that tradition. When 
asked today what philosophers most influenced his thinking during 
his formative years, he replies with the names of Emerson and 
James; when asked to give his reaction to thinkers with whom he 
came into contact, either personally or through books, during his 

*On August 19, 1940, and again on several occasions in July, 1941, at the poet’s farm 

in Ripton, Vermont, Mr. Frost discussed with the author his philosophy and, in particular, 
his reactions to science. Some of the statements made by Mr. Frost during the course of 
these several visits are quoted or paraphrased in this paper as valuable corroborations of an 
independent analysis of his poetry. All such quotations and restatements are identified in 
the text or in a footnote; for the analysis and interpretation not so identified the author is 
responsible. 
"Seal poetry he discovered and learned to love, Mr. Frost says, very early in life. 
(He adds, characteristically, that one who knows the poetry hardly needs to read the prose.) 
That he has not forgotten Emerson is evidenced not only by his statements to that effect 
but by the fact that in one talk lasting some two hours he quoted Emerson twice and 
referred to him again when the subject being discussed was not philosophers but relativity. 
William James he also discovered outside of class: acquainted with James’s books and 
reputation, he was unable to take a class with hin: during the first year because of university 
regulations and during the second year because (as Mr. Frost now recollects it) James was 
off duty that year. (Interview of August 19, 1940.) 
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Harvard years, having dismissed Adams, Santayana, and Royce, he 
says of James, “There was a man,” and of Emerson, “A great 
spirit!”’® Frost’s poetry, then, cannot be completely understood ex- 
cept against this background of the tradition of pragmatic idealism. 

That Emerson did not develop a completely self-consistent system 
is too obvious to bear more than mention, but it is important for an 
understanding of what Frost has taken from Emerson. The poet 
found no necessity for adopting a “system” complete and ready- 
made or rejecting it entire; what he found in Emerson that appealed 
to him philosophically was attitudes and hints, passages and essays 
and poems which lighted the way along which he was groping. 
Emerson’s emphasis upon the paramount importance of the indi- 
vidual and the necessity of self-reliance; his statement, perhaps the 
best that the past has yet produced, of the end for which democracy 
exists as the means;** his attitude toward experience and scholarship 
and the relation of the two; his insistence upon the reality of moral 
and spiritual values—all this and more Frost found in Emerson, and 
all this is expressed in Frost’s life and poetry. The Emerson of the 
poems, of “Self-Reliance” and “The Poet” and “Fate,” of the flashes 
of insight that are valid without reference to German romantic 
transcendentalism, remains Frost’s master. 

In James, whose connection with Emerson has been shown by 
Mr. F. I. Carpenter, Frost found the pragmatic tendency of Emer- 
son’s thought developed; and he found, too, what seemed to him 
convincing reasoning in opposition to the swelling current of nat- 
uralistic materialism. Though there is no evidence that he was im- 
pressed by “the will to believe,” he had great sympathy for James’s 
valiant defense of a humanistic interpretation of man and experience 
in the face of a science that denied that either was what it seemed. 

So, after two years, having already found what he wanted and 
fearing, perhaps, that to stay longer would interfere with what had 
become his chief interest, the writing of poetry, he left Harvard. To 
have remained, he thought, would have necessitated meeting nat- 

2° Interview, op. cit. 

* Although Emerson tended to favor the Whig party over the Democratic, as Professor 
A. I. Ladu has shown in his recent “Emerson: Whig or Democrat,” New England Quarterly, 
XIII, 419-441 (Sept. 1940), it has never, I believe, been disputed that his writings 
express the philosophy of a democracy whose aim should be the fullest possible development 


of each individual, in accordance with the peculiarities and necessities of his own nature, 
toward the good life. 
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uralistic disillusion and confident scientism on their own grounds 
and arguing against them at close quarters; because he had already 
found the solid New England rock on which to build his intuitive 
philosophy, Harvard had lost its attraction for him. Here was the 
forking of the road in Frost’s life. Along one branch, well-traveled, 
went most of the intellectuals of the day—Mark Twain and Henry 
Adams, E. A. Robinson and William Vaughn Moody, William 
Graham Sumner and John Fiske, each in his own way combating 
or accepting the domination of the doctrines of science over all 
things intellectual, each, whatever his ultimate position, taking as 
his starting point the method, the conclusions, or the implications 
of science. That road was to lead eventually to “the modern temper” 
and equally to Dr. Link’s Return to Religion; to philosophic be- 
haviorism with its startling pronouncement that “we need nothing 
to explain behavior but the ordinary laws of physics and chem- 
istry,”?? and equally to the neo-humanistic manifestoes of a decade 
or so ago; to historians to whom moral considerations are irrelevant 
to an understanding of history, and equally to Neo-Thomism. For 
Robert Frost that was the road not taken. He took the other and 
returned to New Hampshire to write poetry of life as he knew it, 
to keep close to common human experience and see the symbol in 
the fact. While Robinson was composing the philosophic subtleties 
of Captain Craig to express the idealism which he opposed to 
scientific materialism, Frost was writing the poems which later ap- 
peared in A Boy’s Will. If this was “retreat,” “escapism,” why, let 
it be. How could one escape from life? Were not those who thought 
they had disposed of a poet by labeling him “escapist” merely 
begging the question to be settled—namely, whether the thing the 
poet wanted to leave alone was good or bad? Robert Frost knew 
what he wanted, and it was not the waste land. - 


But when he left Harvard for Derry and Plymouth, England, 
and finally Vermont, he did not turn his back on what used to be 
called human frailty and sin, on evil and suffering, the shortness of 
life and the finality of death—the facts that make complete op- 
timism seem a little ridiculous. He has been acquainted with the 


2 J, B. Watson in Watson and McDougall, The Battle of Behaviorism (London, 1928), 
p. 27. 
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dark. He has resolutely entered the darkest woods nature has to 
frighten man with, that he might determine his faith.** Again and 
again in his poetry he has written of the impersonal quality of 
nature, of the element of fate in life; he has always known that the 
stars look down “with neither love nor hate.”** He has always 
known that nature, as William James said, is as wild as a hawk’s 
wing. There is no tendency in Frost to romanticize. A great many 
of his poems, from the earliest to the latest, deal with storms that 
emphasize man’s smallness and his need to be on guard, with gray 
and cheerless fall days, with old deserted houses and their reminders 
of death and fate. There are lines and suggestions in his poetry 
that, but for the differing styles, one could believe had been written 
by Housman. So much, in fact, is this true that a number of critics 
have remarked the “grayness” of his mood and have classified him 
as one of the poets deeply affected by the cosmic chill emanating 
from the doctrines of science.'® His leaving the traveled road that 
would have led to a Harvard degree for the Derry farm that his grand- 
father bought for him was not a retreat from “life” but the move 
of a self-reliant individualist who, following the advice of his be- 
loved Emerson, made the choice that seemed best to him though it 


*®See “Into My Own,” Collected Poems (New York, 1930), p. 5; “I Will Sing You 
One—O,” p. 265; “Acquainted With the Night,” p. 324. See also pp. 12, 28, 38, 43, 131, 
150, 309, 314. See also “In Time of Cloudburst,” “Desert Places,” and “Design,” A Further 
Range (New York, 1936), pp. 30, 48, 58. Henceforth all titles of poems and all pages listed 
refer to Collected Poems unless otherwise indicated. 

4 “Stars,” p. 12; “Trial by Existence,” p. 28; “Reluctance,” p. 43; “The Road Not 
Taken,” p. 131; “I Will Sing You One—O,” p. 265; “Once by the Pacific,” p. 314; also 
“Design,” A Further Range, p. 58. 

*° Amy Lowell, op. cit., T. K. Whipple, op. cit., Waldo Frank, op. cit., and P. H. 
Boynton, op. cit., see Frost's poetry as the epitome of dying Puritanism, reflecting all the 
somberness, desolation, and morbidity of a civilization that is slowly rotting. 

James McBride Dabbs in “Robert Frost and the Dark Woods,” Yale Review, XXIII, 514- 
520 (March, 1934), and “Robert Frost, Poet of Action,” English Journal, XXV, 443-451 
(June, 1936), portrays Frost as a typical modern, probing the problem of man’s position 
in nature, which, though omnipotent, destructive, and unyielding, the poet nevertheless feels 
to be man’s source and environment. This fascination by nature and the unknown, this 
strong sense of its influence upon man, Dabbs finds symbolized by the recurring image in 
many of the poems of the dark woods which alternately lure and repel Frost, leaving him 
wavering between man and nature. He sees Frost, too, wrapped in the “modern twilight 
of doubt” with “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” the “final expression of this 
modern temper.” 

W. H. Auden, op. cit., p. 296, comments on the “melancholy and stoical” tone of 
Frost’s work. 

Ludwig Lewisohn in Expression in America (New York, 1932) links Frost to the 
movement of naturalistic revolt (p. 493), and attributes Frost’s acceptance of life as “tragic 
but not hopeless” to his adherence to naturalistic principles (p. 498). 
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meant flouting convention. He did not need the doctrines of post- 


Victorian science to keep him aware of the sadness of human life: 
They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars—on stars where no human race is. 


I have it in me so much nearer home 
To scare myself with my own desert places.'* 


Nor did deserting Cambridge for Derry mean that he could 
henceforth endeavor to remain ignorant of the thought-currents of 
his own time. He says now that he knows Freud only “out of the 
tail of my eye”;*” but though he is no avid reader of scientific books, 
he knows enough of the general trends of scientific thought to know 
where and why he differs with them. From the time of the publica- 
tion of New Hampshire onward he has referred obliquely to science 
in many of his poems, and since about 1928, in keeping with the 
increasingly philosophic and didactic tone of his poetry, he has 
written several poems which explicitly state—as many of the earlier 
lyric poems suggest—his reactions to scientific thought. That there 
are not more such poems is not surprising to one who knows Frost’s 
poetic credo and understands the man. But there are enough to 
enable us to chart his beliefs about the authority and value of science 
and about man’s place in the universe. 

If to doubt that scientists know all there is to know; if to doubt 
that their discoveries, though marvelously—and perhaps, too, fear- 
fully—effective in changing man’s immediate environment and sup- 
plying him with information, have turned into unwisdom most of 
what was once called wisdom; if to doubt, even, that this practically 
useful information has revealed anything really new about the essen- 
tial nature of man and the world, anything never before known or 
surmised by poet or philosopher—if to doubt this is to be “singularly 
out of touch”** with one’s own time, then Robert Frost is out of 
touch with our time. But if by “out of touch” we mean “behind” 
the times, as, for example, we might say that Hamlin Garland in 
his last years was out of touch with contemporary problems, then 
it is significant that Frost’s ideas, where they run counter to what 


7° “Desert Places,” A Further Range, p. 48. All quotations in this article from Collected 
Poems and A Further Range are by permission of Mr. Frost and Henry Holt and Company. 
All the poems referred to in this article are now available in the 1939 edition of Collected 
Poems. *T Interview of August 19, 1940. 

** Isidor Schneider, op. cit., p. 101. For a somewhat comparable view, see F. I. Carpen- 
ter, review of Collected Poems, New England Quarterly, V1, 159-160 (Jan., 1932). 
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may perhaps be termed the “orthodox” scientific views, are strik- 
ingly similar to those of an extremely important and influential 
scientific and philosophic minority. And it seems to many com- 
petent observers that the scientists and philosophers who, like Frost, 
are highly critical of the naive scientism and materialism exemplified 
by Haeckel and of the whole structure of Victorian and post- 
Victorian science are laying the foundations for a new “modern 
temper.” If one thinks immediately of Alexis Carrel’s Man the 
Unknown, one need not rest his case on that sensational book; the 
works of Whitehead, Eddington, Jeans, John Scott Haldane, C. E. M. 
Joad, Northrop, and Hook, to name no more, offer impressive sup- 
port for the poet’s intuitions.’® If Frost is out of touch with our 
time because of his attitude toward science, then a strong case could 
be made out to prove that these scientists and philosophers must 
also, when they oppose current tendencies and interpretations, be 
out of touch with our time. And not scientists and philosophers 
only: all those literary critics, artists, and theologians who have 
castigated the age for the blindness of its science-worship must like- 
wise be included in Frost’s category. For the basis of the poet’s 
philosophy is the basis of theirs also: the conviction that the increase 
of scientific knowledge has not rendered useless the truths known 
to poets and philosophers through the ages. Or, putting it in a way 
less displeasing to scientists, science (to paraphrase both Robert 
Frost and Bertrand Russell) is a power-knowledge; it is in itself 
neither understanding nor wisdom, and what it leaves out of account 
may be as important for philosophy as what it considers. 


This conviction Frost expresses in many ways, sometimes seri- 


2° See, for example, A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 
1931), passim; Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York and 
London, 1931), chaps. i, viii, and xv, and his The Philosophy of Physical Science (New 
York and London, 1939), passim; F. S. C. Northrop, Science and First Principles (New 
York, 1931), passim, esp. chaps. i, iv, v, and vi; Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe 
(New York and Cambridge, 1933), passim; A. H. Compton, The Freedom of Man (New 
Haven, 1935), passim, esp. chap. iv; C. E. M. Joad, Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science 
(New York, 1932), chaps. viii-xi; J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality (London, 
1913), passim, and his The Philosophical Basis of Biology (London, 1931), passim; J. W. N. 
Sullivan, The Limitations of Science (New York, 1933), passim; Alexis Carrel, Man the 
Unknown (New York, 1935), passim. An especially succinct and valuable statement of the 
nature and significance of the newer interpretations of science is to be found in Sidney 
Hook’s “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XIV, 29-43 
(Winter, 1938). Professor Hook's discussion has especial relevance for students of the 
poetry of Robert Frost in its analysis of the various reactions to the nihilism of popular 
interpretations of science. 
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ously, sometimes humorously. “We've looked and looked,” he 
writes in “The Star Splitter,” after telling of Brad, who spent his 
nights looking through a telescope, “but after all where are we? / Do 
we know any better where we are . . .?”° Nor has psychology told 
us much about human nature that has not been known—much, that 
is, from the standpoint of the philosopher. To be sure, psychology 
is often effective power-knowledge; it aids manipulators in con- 
trolling people, for good or for bad.** But after writing, in the 
poem “At Woodward’s Gardens,” of an experiment with monkeys, 
the poet concludes, “The already known had once more been con- 
firmed / By psychological experiment. .. .”?* In “The White Tailed 
Hornet” he confutes those who intimate that he has no knowledge 
of science by dealing with perfect sureness of touch with a popular 
scientific theory of instinct; but he does more than show that he 
knows the theory: the suggestion in the subtitl—“or Revision of 
Theories”—is carried out in a criticism of the method of drawing 
sweeping philosophical conclusions from the data of science. What 
is pointed out is that followers of the “nothing but” philosophy 
commit what may be called the genetic or analytical fallacy:** 


Won't this whole instinct matter bear revision? 
Won't almost any theory bear revision? 
To err is human, not to, animal. 
Or so we pay the compliment to instinct, 
Only too liberal of our compliment 
That really takes away instead of gives. 
Our worship, humor, conscientiousness 
Went long since to the dogs under the table 
And served us right for having instituted 
Downward comparisons. As long on earth 
As our comparisons were stoutly upward 
With gods and angels, we were men at least, 
But little lower than the gods and angels. 
But once comparisons were yielded downward, 
Once we began to see our images 
Reflected in the mud and even dust, 
“power knowledge” in The Scientific Outlook (New 
York, 1931), pp. 81-84. *2 4 Further Range, p. 41. 
** For a further discussion of this fallacy and its relation to literature and for references 


to discussion of it by philosophers, see H. H. Waggoner, “The Modern Temper,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XXXVII, 282-290 (July, 1938). 
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"Twas disillusion upon disillusion. 

We were lost piecemeal to the animals, 

Like people thrown out to delay the wolves. 
Nothing but fallibility was left us, 

And this day’s work made even that seem doubtful.** 


Briefly, then, the poet is saying that the limitations of human 
knowledge—and of scientific knowledge in particular—are severe. 
With Robert Frost the day of Bacon’s, Fiske’s, Haeckel’s unbounded 
confidence in science is past; he knows that no matter how they 
may strain to be impartial and objective, to eliminate the inconstant 
and the uncountable, to control their experiments, by the scientific 
method alone men can see neither “out far” nor “in deep.”*> The 
caged bear who sits and rocks back and forth between the philos- 
ophy of one Greek and that of another or nervously paces from 
one end of his cage to the other, from telescope to microscope, is 
a “baggy figure, equally pathetic / When sedentary and when 
peripatetic.”°® 


If he opposes nearly all those aspects of “the modern temper” 
which spring from modern scientific culture and which the Thomists 
and the Humanists likewise oppose, he, like the Thomists and 
the Humanists, has a positive outlook to offer in place of what 
he dislikes. But—and here is the difference between Robert Frost 
and the chief contemporary idealistic and humanistic groups—he 
finds support for his idealism -neither in the scholastic theologians 
nor in the Greek classics but in Emerson and James and his own 
experience. Fundamental in his philosophy is his conception of 
man’s nature. In a period obsessed with the notions that moral 
ideas are meaningless, reasoning is rationalizing, and all previously 
held concepts of man’s nature have been, somehow, exploded in the 
laboratory,?” Frost holds that ideals are real,”* that ideas are power- 


** 4 Further Range, pp. 20-21. 

Tbid., p. 56. In “The Bear,” p. 348. 

7 See esp. Hook, “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” op. cit.; Mortimer J. Adler, 
“This Pre-War Generation,” Harper's, MLXXXV, 524-534 (Oct. 1940); and Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York, 1929). 

® See “Trial by Existence,” p. 28, in which courage, fate, and freedom are dealt with, 
and a conclusion very like that of Emerson in “Fate” in The Conduct of Life is reached. 
See also “Reluctance,” p. 43 (man does not accept fate passively); and “On a Tree Fallen 
Across the Road,” p. 296 (man has a goal, a purpose, which takes him around ot over 
“obstacles”’). 
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ful instruments in man’s march toward his dream,”* that man is not 
merely a body but a spirit as well,*° that, in other words, intelligence 
and volition give man a power which is different from the force of 
a chemical explosion and which no laboratory experiment can prove 
to be illusory or necessarily doomed to frustration.** Man, bound 
by fate, yet has freedom;** and that freedom increases as intelligence 
and courage increase.** 


The surest thing there is is we are riders, 
And though none too successful at it, guiders, 
Through everything presented, land and tide 
And now the very air, of what we ride. 


What is this talked-of mystery of birth 

But being mounted bareback on the earth? 
We can just see the infant up astride, 

His small fist buried in the bushy hide. 


There is our wildest mount—a headless horse. 
But though it runs unbridled off its course, 
And all our blandishments would seem defied, 
We have ideas yet that we haven’t tried.** 


Frost’s position on the relation of man to nature is essentially 
that of Emerson in the essay “Fate.” Though there is no suggestion 
in Frost that nature is wholly benevolent and purposeful, though 
man’s struggle against blind power and fortuitous circumstance is 
never minimized, yet man’s mind enables him partially to control 
and utilize nature. In one of his most characteristic metaphorical 
poems, “Sand Dunes,” he puts the matter succinctly: the ocean eats 
away at the shore ceaselessly and fearfully through the eons of time, 
but, though she may change the position of sand dunes and even 
alter the shoreline completely, 

2° See “Riders,” p. 345. Cf. Emerson in “Power” in The Conduct of Life and elsewhere 
in the essays. Cf. also James in “The Will to Believe” in the volume of that title (New 
York, 1897). 

*° See “A Soldier,” p. 332. Specific reference to parallels in Emerson and James would 
here be superfluous. 

*2 See “On the Heart's Beginning to Cloud the Mind,” 4 Further Range, p. 38. 

** Cf. William James, “The Dilemma of Determinism,” in The Will to Believe; and 
Emerson, “Fate” in The Conduct of Life. 

**See “Trial by Existence” and “On a Tree Fallen Across the Road.” Cf. Emerson: 
“So far as a man thinks, he is free. . . . The revelation of thought takes man out of 
servitude into freedom. . . . The one serious and formidable thing in nature is a will” 
(“Fate,” in The Conduct of Life, Works, Centenary ed., V1, 23, 25, 30). 

34 “Riders,” p. 
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She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 

She hopes to cut off mind.*® 


Here is a conception of man that is old-fashioned by the stand- 
ards of the economic determinists and the behaviorists, the mecha- 
nists, the Marxists, and the nihilists. It is humanism without the 
absolutism or the emphasis on gentility, decorum, and “standar 
characteristic of the humanism of More and Babbitt. It is rationalism 
if viewed in contrast with the antirationalism that springs from 
behaviorism and psychoanalysis ;** but it is very like the pragmatism 
of James when viewed in contrast with the rationalism of the Neo- 
Thomists. Here is a conception of man utterly at variance with 
philosophical behaviorism and with most interpretations of psycho- 
analysis, with Watson’s denial of reality to both mind and con- 
sciousness*’ and Freud’s belief that “Dark, unfeeling, and unloving 
powers determine human destiny. . . .”"** Here is a view of man 
which, since it does not deny the possibility of value in experience, 
does not make the writing of poetry a futile exercise or a purely 
private amusement, as Archibald MacLeish says “the modern tem- 
per” tends to do.*® 

Man is not deprived, in Frost’s poems, of the essentially human 
characteristics, reason, faith, love, courage; neither is he portrayed 
as forlornly and precariously perched, a chemical accident, a cosmic 
joke, in an alien universe. “We will not be put off the final goal / 

*5 P. 330. Cf. Emerson’s position: “Let us not deny . . . [‘the ferocity in the interiors 
of Nature’]. Providence has a wild, rough, incalculable road to its end, and it is of no 
use to try to whitewash its huge, mixed instrumentalities or to dress up that terrific benefac- 
tor in a clean shirt and white neckcloth of a student in divinity. . . . Nature is the tyrannous 
circumstance . . . necessitated activity . . . violent direction. . . . The element running 
through entire nature, which we popularly call Fate, is kaown | to us as limitation .. . 
[But] though fate is immense, so is power, which is the other fact in the dual world, 
immense. . Just as much intellect as you add, so much organic power” (“Fate,” The 
Conduct of Life, Works, V1, 8, 15, 20, 22, 27). 

** See Hook, “Storm Signals in American Philosophy,” op. cit. 

°7 “Tn one sweeping assumption after another, the behaviorist threw out the concepts 
both of mind and of consciousness, calling them carry-overs from the church dogmas of the 
Middle Ages. . . . With the behavioristic point of view now becoming dominant, it is hard 
to find a place for what has been called philosophy. . . . The behaviorists now affirm that 
there is no faculty or process of memory. .. .” (J. B. Watson, The Ways of Behaviorism, 
New York, 1928, pp. 7, 14, 65). 

** New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New York, 1933), p. 229. 

*°“An Anonymous Generation,” Saturday Review of Literature, V1, 503-504 (Dec. 7, 
1929). 
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We have it hidden in us to attain.”*° The universe is vast, imper- 
sonal, and sometimes terrifying, but the mind can grapple with it 
successfully, for we are a part of it.** Not infrequently in Frost’s 
this sense of the unity of man and nature, while it never 

blurs the distinction between man and the lower forms of life and 
the inanimate, becomes a longing for an almost mythical identifica- 
tion with nature: 

The great Overdog, 

That heavenly beast 

With a star in one eye, 

Gives a leap in the east. 


He dances upright 

All the way to the west 
And never once drops 
On his forefeet to rest. 


I’m a poor underdog, 

But tonight I will bark 

With the great Overdog 

That romps through the dark.*? 


The telescope and the spectroscope are extremely valuable instru- 
ments, but they extend, they do not invalidate, the observations of 
the naked eye. The concept of the vastness of space springing from 
modern astronomy is impressive: it is thought-provoking, it makes 
good material for poetry if it really becomes a part of the experience 
of the poet, and it substantiates what poet and philosopher have long 
known; but it does not change the nature of man or the nature of 
that portion of the universe which we directly experience. Why 
should one lose faith in life because the further stars are shading off 
toward red? “The world’s size has no more to do with us / Than 
has the universe’s. . . .”** Life is implicit in the universe.** Though 
the inanimate universe seems to be “running down,” life, which 

“°“On a Tree Fallen Across the Road,” p. 296. 

“? Cf. Emerson: “But every jet of chaos which threatens to exterminate us is convertible 
by intellect into wholesome force. Fate is unpenetrated causes. The water drowns ship and 
sailor, like a grain of dust. But learn to swim, trim your bark, and the wave which drowned 
you will be cloven by it, and carry it, like its own foam, a plume and a power. . . . For, if 
Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and can confront fate with fate” (“Fate,” The 
Conduct of Life, Works, V1, 31, 25). 

** “Canis Major,” p. 331. ** “Build Soil,” 4 Further Range, p. 92. 

“* “Sitting by a Bush in Broad Sunlight,” p. 342. 
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pushes up the stream against the death-current, is a product of the 
very current against which it struggles. Life, breasting the current 
of entropy, can only be described as a part of the stream turning 
back on itself. “West Running Brook,” in which this idea is de- 
veloped, is one of the most important philosophical poems of our 
period. Most frequently, however, Frost dismisses the “alien uni- 
verse” fallacy humorously, as not worthy of being seriously argued 
about: 

I turned to speak to God 

About the world’s despair; 

But to make bad matters worse 

I found God wasn’t there. 


God turned to speak to me 
(Don’t anybody laugh) 
God found I wasn’t there— 
At least not over half.*® 


But even while he asserts man’s power, Frost is a realist. He is 
by no means satisfied with life. In “The Peaceful Shepherd” he 
writes: 

If heaven were to do again, 
And on the pasture bars, 

I leaned to line the figures in 
Between the dotted stars, 


I should be tempted to forget, 

I fear, the Crown of Rule, 

The Scales of Trade, the Cross of Faith, 
As hardly worth renewal. 


For these have governed in our lives, 
And see how men have warred. 

The Cross, the Crown, the Scales may all 
As well have been the Sword.**® 


And this attitude is typical of his spirit. He loves experience; but 
he is not tempted by his love, as a romantic optimist might be, to 
conceal life’s blemishes. “We love the things we love for what they 
are.”*" Nor, though he dismisses astronomical spaces as not par- 
ticularly significant for the problem of the nature of man and of 


*5 “Not All There,” A Further Range, p. 71. 
“© “The Peaceful Shepherd,” p. 319. “* “Hyla Brook,” p. 149. 
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the good life, is he insensible of the blight which modernism casts 
over sensitive minds. The question is “what to make of a diminished 
thing.”** He is able, like Emerson at his best, to accept the limita- 
tions of time, fate, death, and frail human nature without coming 
to hate life and “debunk” man. But unlike Emerson, he constantly 
expresses his awareness of these limitations in experience: “So dawn 
goes down to day / Nothing gold can stay.”** So life runs into 
death; and after death? 


There may be little or much beyond the grave 
But the strong are saying nothing until they see... . 


Now let the night be dark for all of me 
Let the night be too dark for me to see 
Into the future. . . .5° 


An agnostic in respect to the orthodox Christian creeds and a realist 
the core of whose philosophy is revealed in the poem “Acceptance,” 
he nevertheless knows that life could not have come out of the 
universe had the germ of life not been instinct in the universe itself. 
He neither nurses false hopes nor agonizes over false despairs. 

Unlike Robinson Jeffers, whose faith in man and all that life 
holds for him was destroyed by the modern temper and whose 
mystical aspiration is insecurely based on-the possibility (for most 
men, certainly, the improbability) of transcending the human, Frost 
has faith in neither the beauty of hawks nor the peace and silence 
of stones, but in the possibilities within experience. His realism rests 
on a foundation of faith in man and in life. 


IV 


That faith may, it seems to me, be best described by the words 
democratic, humanistic, and mystical. His faith is democratic in 
that it involves a belief in the transcendent worth of the individual 
human life; it is humanistic in that it does not confuse man with 
nature and in that it bases its faith in man and in life on man’s 
essentially human attributes and opposes the tendency of naturalistic 
interpretations of science to “explain away” man’s humanity; and 
it is mystical both in its emphasis on intuitive awareness as a source 


*® “The Oven Bird,” p. 150. *° “Nothing Gold Can Stay,” p. 272. 
*°“The Strong Are Saying Nothing,” A Further Range, p. 53, and “ 
Collected Poems, p. 313. 
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of real knowledge and in its attempt to break down the boundaries 
of the discrete personality in its search for a mystical unity with 
nature. That much of this is merely suggested, not completely 
stated, in the poems is true; that some thinkers will find contradic- 
tions and philosophical inconsistencies latent in this outlook is also, 
no doubt, true. But a careful reading of all the poems leaves little 
question, as to the general outlines of his thought: equally hostile to 
the genteel tradition and to the militant scientific empiricists, 
equally unsympathetic toward such “solutions” of the younger intel- 
lectuals as Marxism and Catholicism, in both of which he sees 
totalitarian tendencies, unlearned in the subtle philosophy of such 
critics of bourgeois scientific culture as M. Maritain and M. Gilson, 
he has neither “retired to the invincible heights of values, norms, 
and standards,”** nor escaped the dilemma of the modern temper®* 
by joining with those who “adjust” man to a hostile universe by 
denying reality to all those aspects of man that distinguish him 
from rats and rocks. Standing off and viewing our “scientific” cul- 
ture in the perspective of the ages, he has expressed in the whole 
body of his poetic work, from the earliest poem to the latest, both 
an attack and an affirmation: 


As though a man who likes to live in the country is disqualified: As 
though a person had to live in New York to be a poet! Religion, escape! 
These themes of mine, escape! 

No. My life has been the pursuit of a pursuit. Not a retreat. Near 
the beginning of Bunyan’s book Pilgrim says, “I think I see it,” and the 
rest of the book is the search. Escape may be the opposite: attack. Every 
man’s life is a wreaking of himself upon something or someone. His base 
of operations is a personal matter. The only thing, the big thing, for us 
all is attack, finding something we have to take by the throat. 

If you draw back far enough to strike a blow they say “escape.” (A 
poem must have a point like a joke, point and thrust.) If you draw off 
it’s because you have a longer spear, perhaps. (It’s like a boy and the 
running broad jump.) My weapon’s a lance and I have to back up to use 
it right. The dirk is a city weapon. . . .5° 

Hook, op. cit. 

52'The two horns of the dilemma are the concepts of the alien universe and of man 
as the extreme behaviorists conceive him. See H. H. Waggoner, “The Modern Temper,” 


loc. cit. 
** Quoted in Amos Wilder, The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry (New York and 


London, 1940), pp. 33-34. 
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From his chosen vantage point, close to the earth and to men 
too, relying, like Emerson’s scholar, on experience and insight rather 
than on books, though taking from books what it has suited him to 
take, Robert Frost enunciates principles which science is supposed 
by many to have invalidated. He holds that man is man, not a reac- 
tion machine,®* and that value judgments in ethics, esthetics, and 
social philosophy are not nonsense syllables, personal explosions, or 
unmeditated biological impulses.°° If we are controlled, we also 
control. If the stars look down with neither love nor hate for you 
and me, we need not conclude that we are in an alien universe. If 
knowing what to make of a diminished thing is a part of our prob- 
lem today, it is only a part. The rest is keeping our faith and our 
common sense in the midst of the world’s despair. 

°* For a discussion of the widespread tendency in modern poetry toward disillusion with 
man and admiration for and glorification of animals, see Elizabeth Atkins, “Men and 


Animals in Recent Poetry,” PMLA, LI, 263-283 (March, 1936). 
5° See Hook, op. cit. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERPRETING 
THE MARBLE FAUN 


DOROTHY WAPLES 
Lawrence College 


ERHAPS The Marble Faun is a novel which needs to be seen 

in a certain light to be fully revealed. Although Hawthorne 
has always had his admirers and defenders among literary critics, 
this novel has sometimes been selected for unfavorable comparison. 
Henry James, who so frequently penetrated to the core of Haw- 
thorne’s thought, set The Marble Faun at comparatively slight value 
among its author’s novels. The faun he granted to be cl.«rming, 
but he said: “I think it a pity that the author should not h» ve made 
him more definitely modern, without reverting so much to his 
mythological properties and antecedents, which are very gracefully 
touched upon, but which belong to the region of picturesque con- 
ceits, much more than to that of real psychology.”* James was re- 
garding the romance in the light of cosmopolitan realistic novels, 
and under that light it did not show well. Granville Hicks has com- 
plained in The Great Tradition that Hawthorne wrote as if unaware 
of the stream of thought in his own day. But Hicks was regarding 
Hawthorne from a point of view which sees only that great liter- 
ature cannot be written within our social framework; and examined 
for traces of socialism, the novel does not shine. Ludwig Lewisohn 
has called The Marble Faun a book “quite without bone or muscle, 
that is, acceptable intellectual or moral content.” He was viewing 
it as the expression of a private, personal, unnaturally exaggerated 
sense of guilt in Hawthorne. So viewed, of course the novel is 
devoid of acceptable content—even of sense. 

Now, Mr. Lewisohn tells us that Hawthorne’s treatment of sin 
is different from a normal artist’s treatment; and to define the 
difference, he uses a statement by Thomas Mann. “The difference 
between Hawthorne and the more normal artist is this,’ Mr. Lew- 
isohn says, “that the latter dwells upon the process of creative justifi- 
cation of himself and, as Thomas Mann has pointed out, hence of 


* Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, n.d.), pp. 163-164. 
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mankind. Out of his need to justify himself he becomes servant 
and savior of his race and seeks constantly to ‘justify the ways of 
God to man.’ Hawthorne, on the contrary, was imprisoned with 
his feeling of guilt and impelled to state and restate it in tale after 
tale and romance after romance.”” 

The best part of this passage is its statement that the normal 
artist conducts a creative justification of mankind. If we test Haw- 
thorne’s novel by this demand upon the artist, we may by this very 
definition find in The Marble Faun some bone or muscle, after all, 
some intellectual or moral content. In the process, we may even 
discover a connection between the faun and “real psychology” which 
escaped Henry James. We may find a content acceptable enough 
to warrant our saying that instead of being merely provincial, out 
of the stream of contemporary thought, or indicative of abnormality, 
The Marble Faun now shows itself “more definitely modern” than 
it seemed to James. 

It has been asked before this whether “nature caught in the snare 
of guilt” is indeed the subject of The Marble Faun. Is not the sub- 
ject, rather, nature improved by a share of guilt?* This is a theme 
so daring that though it is reiterated, Hawthorne tempers it to the 
shorn lambs who may read it; Hilda is allowed to say, perhaps on 
behalf of the timid reader, that the idea is shocking. 

Hawthorne is investigating for himself the nature of good and 
evil. He puts into Miriam’s mouth the question whether the murder 
had not been a blessing in disguise, a means of education whereby 
the “simple and imperfect nature” of Donatello had been brought 
to “a point of feeling and intelligence which it could have reached 
under no other discipline.” Kenyon warns her that she is tending 
towards “unfathomable abysses.” But Miriam professes that “there 
is a pleasure” in such thoughts. 

But these thoughts are on the fall of man: “I delight to brood 
on the verge of this great mystery. . . . The story of the fall of man! 
Is it not repeated in our romance of Monte Beni?” As the romance 
of Monte Beni repeats Adam’s story, so does the life of Donatello 
repeat the romance of his ancestor of Monte Beni. It is evident, 


* Expression in America (New York, 1932), my. Se. 184, 172-173. 

* Cf. Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne (New York, 
1927), Pp. 79, 142-143, 332; D. H. Lawrence, passages on Hawthorne in Studies in Conie 
American Literature (New York, 1923). : 
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then, that in this novel Hawthorne is attempting to define the Fall; 
and presently we are obliged to admit that he is also attempting to 
“justify the ways of God to man,” for Miriam proceeds to ask: “Was 
that very sin into which Adam precipitated himself . . . the destined 
means by which . . . we are to attain a higher, brighter, and pro- 
founder happiness, than our lost birthright gave? Will not this 
. . . account for the permitted existence of sin, as no other theory 
can?”* When the sculptor cries out that he cannot follow Miriam 
in these thoughts, it is not because he thinks they are untrue, but 
because he feels that they are dangerous. “Ask Hilda,” advises 
Miriam. Kenyon, after some solitary thinking, does ask Hilda the 
same questions. She shrinks from Kenyon and his dangerous prob- 
ings; but we have already perceived that Hilda’s own soul has been 
made more capacious and her heart has been opened merely by her 
bystander’s knowledge of the crime. Her well-brought-up conscience 
simply will not let her admit what Hawthorne has told us about her. 

Despite Hilda’s shrinkings, Hawthorne, tested by Lewisohn’s 
citation of Mann, seems to qualify as a normal artist, so far as his 
intentions are concerned. The question would be whether his 
method is interesting and his conclusion acceptable. 


I 


Now, there is an indication of deeper than superficial insight in 
the fact that when they consider the educative power of sin, Miriam 
feels pleasure; Kenyon, attraction and fear; and Hilda, revulsion. 
Yet this insight is interesting principally if we consider it from a 
twentieth-century point of view. Compare Hawthorne with Henry 
James as a writer of psychological novels, and The Marble Faun is 
nonsense; but compare him with an author who has the ideas of 
this century, such as Thomas Mann, whom Lewisohn cited against 
him, and The Marble Faun shows both profundity and charm. 

One reason for this difference is that since The Marble Faun was 
written Sigmund Freud has given statement and currency to some 
theories of mental behavior which Hawthorne seems to have ob- 
jectified in the novel. How clearly Hawthorne defined the psycho- 
logical manifestations in question and how well he embodied them 
in fiction, will be variously estimated ; but even though these matters 
are disputed, if reading The Marble Faun in the light of some 

“The Marble Faun (Boston, 1860), II, 250-251. 
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contemporary ideas brings out any new values in a novel which has 
been depreciated, it will not be a valueless activity. 

To list some topics which interested both Freud and Hawthorne 
is distinctly not to attempt psychoanalysis of Hawthorne, in any 
degree whatever;* the purpose here is to use a psychologist’s state- 
ment of some ideas which are discernible in The Marble Faun as 
ideas, treated by a conscious artist, not as unconscious symptoms.° 

Five such ideas which are stated by Freud are: timelessness as a 
characteristic of the unconscious; the connection between myth or 
symbol and the unconscious; repetition-compulsion; the existence 
of a death instinct; the contest for the soul between life and death. 

Mention of these concepts perhaps will suggest to various readers 
various contemporaries who have made use of them in fiction. It 
may be advantageous in this essay not only to demonstrate the 
similarity of ideas in Hawthorne’s novel to these five concepts but 
also to illustrate his modern use of them by comparison with a con- 
temporary novelist who shares them. Since Thomas Mann has 
already been mentioned as defining the artist’s aim, it is fitting that 
his work be that chosen for these comparisons. 


First, then, to be considered, is Hawthorne’s use of timelessness. 
As Thomas Mann’s Hans Castorp learned in a sanatorium that 
months were of different lengths under different circumstances, 
Hawthorne learned in Rome what comparative antiquity is. After 
seeing the “Egyptian obelisks . . . put even the Augustan or Repub- 
lican antiquities to shame,” he set down in his notebook that he 
remembered “reading in a New York newspaper, an account of one 
of the public buildings of that city—a relic of ‘the olden time,’ the 
writer called it; for it was erected in 1825!”" And so when Haw- 

° Lewisohn’s remarks, professedly Freudian, on the probability of Hawthorne’s having 
had a sense of guilt with an erotic origin, exhibits the kind of errors laymen make in 
attempts to psychoanalyze; Freud himself says that a sense of guilt is not erotic in origin 
but arises from aggressiveness turned inward by self-restraint, and that moral anxiety arises 
from a conflict of the ego with the super-ego, not with the id. See New Introductory Lectures 
on Psycho-Analysis (London, 1933), pp. 103, 104, 141-143. 

* Régis Michaud, The American Novel To-day (Boston, 1928), p. 32, writes that 
Hawthorne “‘is, in many respects, very Freudian,” but applies this interpretation chiefly to 
The Scarlet Letter, dealing in rather general terms with repressions. L.-E. Chrétien, La Pensée 
morale de Nathaniel Hawthorne (Paris, 1932), appears to have a Freudian interpretation of 
The Marble Faun in mind, but if so, it comes to little more than emphasizing the importance 
of love as being a recurrent theme in the novel. 

* Passages from the French and Italian Note-Books (Boston, 1892), p. 60. 
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thorne wished to have his reader in “that state of feeling which is 
experienced oftenest at Rome,” this feeling turns out to be “a vague 
sense of ponderous remembrances; a perception of such weight and 
density in a bygone life, of which this spot was the centre, that the 
present moment is pressed down or crowded out, and our individual 
affairs and interests are but half as real here as elsewhere.” For 
“Side by side with the massiveness of the Roman Past, all matters. 
that we handle or dream of now-a-days look evanescent and vision- 
ary alike.”® Other passages preserve as the enveloping atmosphere 
of Rome this dream of confused time and even of place, lest we 
awake from it.° 

Now, this sense of timeless dream serves a purpose in the novel. 
It is not mere texture for its own sake. Timelessness is, we are told, 
a trait of the unconscious mind.”° As an element in the atmosphere 
of this novel, it is of strong effectiveness in bringing out the sig- 
nificance of such a mythological creature as a faun. The connection 
between the unconscious mind and myth is, of course, now well 
known."* There are interesting indications that Hawthorne saw a 
connection between certain symbols which appear frequently in 
myth and the operations of the unconscious mind. 

He not only wrote of a spiritualistic séance that it seemed to be 
“a sort of dreaming awake” because “the whole material is, from 
the first, in the dreamer’s mind,” but said this material was “con- 
cealed at various depths below the surface.” He thought the ex- 
ploration of these levels of the mind was important, for he said he 
could not “sufficiently wonder at the pig-headedness both of meta- 
physicians and physiologists, in not accepting the phenomena so far 
as to make them the subject of investigation.” He makes an in- 
genious suggestion in interpretation, himself, in the theory by which 
he accounts for the mischievous spirit, Mary Runnel, who was the 
only spirit in the séances which did not come “evidently from 
Dreamland.” She, he suspects, “represents that lurking scepticism, 
that sense of unreality, of which we are often conscious amid the 
most vivid phantasmagoria of a dream.”** These statements are 


® The Marble Faun, I, 16-17. 

* Ibid., I, 131, 137, 149, 152, 190, 192, 197, 201; Il, 93, 223. 

2° Freud, op. cit., p. 99. 

** Compare, for instance, the dream symbol of the bridge with the bridge in mythology. 
Freud, op. cit., pp. 37-38, writes of the existence of such parallels. 

**Ttalian Note-Books, Sept. 1, 1858, MS (Morgan Library). Illustrations from Haw- 
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indications that Hawthorne had a general interest in the uncon- 
scious. 

But Hawthorne shows in The Marble Faun an interest in specific 
symbols. The first page of this novel introduces us to a statue 
which is the “symbol . . . of the Human Soul, with its choice of 
Innocence or Evil close at hand,” and which is equally a personifica- 
tion of the action of the book which is thus opened. The statue is 
“the pretty figure of a child, clasping a dove to her bosom, but 
assaulted by a snake,” and Hawthorne recognizes that the symbols 
here used have been apt ones for two thousand years. Echoes of the 
symbolism of dove and snake are repeated at intervals as if to keep 
a pattern.’* A legend is true, he once wrote, “if it is a genuine 
one that has been adopted into the popular belief, . . . and incrusted 
over with humanity, by passing from one homely mind to another. 
Then, such stories get to be true, in a certain sense, and indeed in 
that sense may be called true throughout, for the very nucleus, the 
fiction in them, seems to have come out of the heart of man in a 
way that cannot be imitated by malice aforethought. . . .”** Though 
this was said of the growth of legend, it would serve as a good 
description of the development of the symbols of mythology, and 
may be taken as an indication that Hawthorne was aware of the 
process by which these emerge. 


Ill 


The faun concept is the principal element of mythology which 
connects the timeless Roman atmosphere with the unconscious. The 
novel is not named for Donatello, but for a marble statue which 
had set the novelist wondering what the faun’s relationship was to 
man. The novel is his answer to the questions which thus arose. 
Hawthorne’s conclusion was that Praxiteles’ sculpture was an ex- 
pression or symbol of man’s delightful escape from his own moral 
censor: “Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, of any high 


thorne’s fiction other than The Marble Faun, of his knowledge of the unconscious, such as 
the presence of both invited and uninvited shapes from the past at “A Select Party,” would 
form too long a list here. But Hawthorne's own half-waking dreams and composition in a 
trancelike state have been mentioned by Arlin Turner (“Autobiographical Elements in 
Hawthorne's “The Blithedale Romance,’” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 15, 
pp. 39-62) and E. L. Chandler (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, VU, 31, July, 
1926) and perhaps have some bearing. 

** The Marble Faun, 1, 75, 120, 218; I, 123, 175, 199. 

** Septimius Felton (Cambridge, 1883), p. 326. 
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and heroic ingredient in the character of the Faun, that makes it so 
delightful an object to the human eye and to the frailty of the human 
heart.” Furthermore, the inception of the statue in the sculptor’s 
mind seemed to Hawthorne to be derived, possibly, from a racial 
memory: “after all, the idea may have been no dream, but rather a 
poet’s reminiscence of a period when man’s affinity with nature was 
more: strict, and his fellowship with every living thing more inti- 
mate and dear.” The faun was “Neither man nor animal, and yet 
no monster; but a being in whom both races meet on friendly 
ground! The idea grows coarse as we handle it, and hardens in our 
grasp. But, if the spectator broods long over the statue, he will be 
conscious of its spell.” 

Donatello at first possessed just this charm. Besides this, he had 
an origin in “the same happy and poetic kindred who dwelt in 
Arcadia, and . . . enriched the world with dreams, at least, and 
fables, lovely if unsubstantial, of the Golden Age.” He is a per- 
sonification in fiction as the faun was in marble of one aspect of the 
mind. Even Kenyon and Hilda seem half aware of a connection 
between the faun concept and the unconscious. Kenyon is amused 
and charmed to discover that under Hilda’s “little straw hat” “Great 
Pan is not dead . . . after all!” and “The whole tribe of mythical 
creatures yet live in the moonlit seclusion of a young girl’s fancy....” 
But on an earlier occasion Hilda has confessed, not without “shrink- 
ing a little,” that she does not quite like to consider what the source 
might be of the “nameless charm” which Kenyon felt in a creature 
“not supernatural, but just on the verge of nature.” Hilda, with all 
her purity, never quite liked to face her own thoughts, and this 
shrinking may have been shrinking from herself. Hawthorne may 
have intended Kenyon to be speaking more truly than the sculptor 
realizes about the habitat of mythical creatures under straw hats.”® 

Since the faun represents only one side of human nature, Haw- 
thorne works out his fable with the help of a second symbolic figure, 
the spectre of the catacombs. The spectre is not, like the faun, a 
figure already established in mythology “by passing from one 
homely mind to another”; but there are indications that he, like 
the faun, symbolizes in this novel a part of the unconscious mind. 
The spectre’s demon face, which resembles one painted by Guido, 


*® The Marble Faun, I, 133-135, 24. 
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brings up queries about its inception similar to those inspired by the 
marble faun; had Guido “hit ideally upon just this face” by imagin- 
‘ing “the utmost of sin and misery,” or was it a portrait of a face 
that had actually haunted the master “into the gloom” of his last 
years and after the painter’s death had lurked in the ancient sep- 
ulchres for centuries until “it was Miriam’s ill-hap to encounter 
him”? Is the spectre’s archetype, in other words, a product of an 
individual’s imagination, or a summary of racial experience ?** 

In this double symbolism of faun and spectre, The Marble Faun 
is highly comparable to “Death in Venice,” where the figures of 
life, death, and love seem to be projections from the mind of the 
moribund artist in the story and yet to have objective life as well. 
Donatello and the spectre similarly seem to move about Rome like 
visible characters and mortal men, but to be at the same time eternal 
symbols of two sides of the human soul. These two sides of the soul 
engage in a struggle for supremacy; and, as in “Death in Venice,” 
they represent the life instinct and the death instinct at war. For 
an explanation of this contest between life and death, we must turn 
to Freud’s theory of repetition-compulsion. 


IV 


Briefly, this theory of repetition-compulsion runs thus: Man feels 
a compulsion to repeat past events which is a stronger principle in 
him than is the pleasure principle, since it can drive him to repeat 
painful experiences by recall. This behavior, and also the tendency 
to torture others or as a substitute to torture himself, gave rise to 
the hypothesis that there is in man a positive desire for dissolution, 
a death instinct. Freud connects this death instinct with the repeti- 
tion-compulsion by the theory that if “life arose out of inanimate 
matter,” since that moment the repetition-compulsion has sought to 
“re-establish the inorganic state of things.” Thus the instinct for 
death would be the result of life and inseparable from life, even an 
indication of life. The impulse to self-destruction may be regarded 


2° There are hints (hardly to be called geen that the spectre, like the faun, had his 
dwelling in the human mind. The chapter title “Subterranean Reminiscences” suggests a 
mental underworld as well as a physical one. “She has called me forth,” says the spectre, as 
if he might have been kept submerged. The spectre, having been admitted to Miriam’s studio, 
“left his features . . . in many of her sketches.” Of certain gloomy paintings repellent to 
Donatello and evidently done git the spectre’s influence, Miriam said: “They are ugly 
phantoms that stole out of my mind; not things that I created, but things that haunt me” 
(I, 45-46, 61). 
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as “the manifestation of a death instinct, which can never be absent 
in any vital process. And now the instincts in which we believe 
separate themselves into two groups: the erotic instincts, which are 
always trying to collect living substance into even larger unities, 
and the death instincts which act against that tendency, and try to 
bring living matter back into an inorganic condition. The co-oper- 
ation and opposition of these two forces produce the phenomena of 
life to which death puts an end.” This sounds, Freud says himself, 
like Schopenhauer, but Freud claims a difference: “We do not 
assert that death is the only aim of life; we do not overlook the 
presence of life by the side of death. We recognize two fundamental 
instincts, and ascribe to each of them its own aim.”** 

The use of repetition in connection with timelessness is well 
illustrated from Thomas Mann’s fiction in those passages in which 
characters, such as Hans Castorp and Joseph, identify themselves 
with their ancestors. Frequently Mann connects both repetition and 
loss of the time sense with myth, as in the repetitions of the essential 
features of the Adonis myth in various guises over and over in 
Joseph and His Brothers, until the throwing into the pit and the 
descent into monkeyland seem themselves variations of the myth. 

So Donatello is connected with repetition and with myth by 
more than his resemblance to his Dionysian relatives. He repeats not 
only the appearance and character of those members of his line who 
bear the marks of the faun; he repeats also the experience of the 
knight who wooed and lost the fountain nymph, him who stained 
the spring with blood. And his story repeats (so Miriam says) 
Adam’s Fall. 

Repetition occurs also in the career of the faun’s antithesis, the 
spectre of the catacombs: in the rumors of his agelong existence, 
during which he is said to have prevailed on “any unwary visitor to 
take him by the hand” and in the gratification of “his fiendish 
malignity” by perpetrating some mischief, bringing back some old 
pestilence or “long-buried evil” or “teaching the modern world some 
decayed and dusty kind of crime.”** 


** Freud, op. cit., pp. 137-140. The idea is more fully developed i in Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle (London and Vienna, 1922). 
*® The Marble Faun, 1, 200, 178, 47. 
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The breath of pestilential death and crime, rising repeatedly 
from the underground haunts of decay by the willingness of some 
unwary mortal—this is the spectre’s cycle. The animal vitality of 
Donatello, on the other hand, offers an opposing force. It becomes 
more and more distinct in the pattern of The Marble Faun that the 
fable of this novel is the struggle between the death instinct repre- 
sented by the spectre and the life instinct represented by Donatello. 

The Borghese Gardens are a world where time works no revenges 
and where Miriam and Donatello are merged in nymph and faun. 
Here the venerable ilex trees dream, forgetful that “only a few years 
ago they were... imperilled by the Gaul’s last assault.” The tender 
mingling here of art and wildness is a kind of landscape allegory of 
the constant tendency of nature to redeem her domain from man’s 
control. Time here is confused, and even age itself may be illusion, 
for “veritable relics of antiquity” or figures touched by “artful ruin” 
may close a vista. So the Gardens seem “to have been projected out 
of the poet’s mind.” Here is the proper setting for myth: “If the 
ancient Faun were other than the mere creation of old poetry, and 
could have appeared anywhere, it must have been in such a scene 
as this.” And here we see the life instinct in Donatello contesting 
for possession of Miriam against the death instinct in the spectre. 

When the faunlike youth entered the Gardens, his spirit took on 
“new elasticity.” For Donatello languished in the “stony-hearted 
streets.” He had disliked the excursion into the underworld of 
catacombs, though the rest of the party, more normal persons, 
“went joyously down into that vast tomb, and wandered by torch- 
light through a sort of dream.” He could not bear “all that ghastli- 
ness which the Gothic mind loves to associate with the idea of 
death.” His ancestors of Monte Beni had “hated the very thought 
of death” for generations. They had been a “cheerful race of men 
in their natural disposition”; so much so that a sinful ancestor had 
found it needful to order an alabaster copy of his own skull to be 
handed down to his posterity to correct their indulgence in life’s 
enjoyments. Donatello in time has need of that same skull, but in 
the Gardens he is purely careless animal vitality.’® 

When Miriam steps into the dreamworld of the Borghese Gar- 

** Ibid., 1, 51, 26, 37, 38; I, 38. 
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dens, and Donatello drops into the path before her from the tree he 
has climbed to view the fairyland, she is uncertain whether he 
comes from the upper or the lower world. More than ever, she is 
impressed by his likeness to the marble faun, and feels a new affec- 
tion for him. Fearing the emotion for its very sweetness, she cries 
out, “Donatello, how long will this happiness last?” Donatello, 
who knows no more of time than of death and can remember his 
own boyhood only by his “best effort,” answers, “Forever! Forever!” 

Yielding to the gaiety of Donatello and the “sweet wilderness,” 
Miriam herself for a while seemed “born to be sportive forever.” 
The scene then was “a glimpse far backward into Arcadian life.” 

But it was only Donatello’s charm that created the timeless 
Arcadia. The spell presently was broken, and then the Gardens be- 
came “only that old tract of pleasure-ground, close by the people’s 
gate of Rome,—a tract where the crimes and calamities of ages, the 
many battles, blood recklessly poured out, and deaths of myriads, 
have corrupted all the soil, creating an influence that makes the air 
deadly to human beings.” For Miriam’s model, he of the catacombs, 
has brought, as he always does in the novel, the touch of ruin and 
of death. No sooner had the “mysterious, dusky, death-scented ap- 
parition” thrown his shadow across the Arcadian sunshine of the 
Gardens, than all joy died there. Miriam exchanged her dream of 
eternal gaiety for a hope of suicide.”° 

When the spectre first appeared in the novel, his shaggy dress 
gave him a resemblance to a satyr; but Donatello’s instant repug- 
nance disclaims all brotherhood. If he is intended to have any 
attributes of the satyr, and the shaggy dress is meant to indicate any- 
thing beyond mere realism, it must be the violence without the 
sunny carelessness of the wild part-man. In later appearances, the 
spectre wears a costume (a monk’s habit) more in keeping with his 
Gothic connection with the catacombs. As Hilda is compared to a 
dove, so is he to a serpent. When he first emerges to our view in the 
heart of underground darkness, the actors in the event seem to be 
surrounded not merely by a place of death but by death itself; the 
“great darkness spread all round” a little chapel where the party 
stood shuddering, and seemed “like that immenser mystery which 
envelopes our littie life, and into which friends vanish, one by one.” 
At such a moment one of the friends, Miriam, does vanish from 


9° Tbid., 1, 116, 51, 121-122. 
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their circle, and is discovered with the spectre. The spectre is always 
obsessed by a sense of guilt, and seems to carry “the time-stains and 
earthly soil of a thousand years.” If, as one tale has it, he ever served 
as Guido’s model, it was for a demon’s face.”* 

Perhaps the particular demon face which Hawthorne in his own 
mind set upon the spectre’s shoulders was not drawn by Guido, but 
by Michelangelo, for in looking through a collection of drawings, 
much as the artists were doing in the novel when they came upon 
the sketch of Guido’s demon, Hawthorne found that of Michel- 
angelo’s drawings in the collection, the “most striking was a very 
ugly demon.” Guido’s triumphant Michael, however, had deeply 
impressed Hawthorne in spite of his not being much attracted to 
Guido in general. Perhaps when Hawthorne introduced Guido’s 
painting into the novel instead of a drawing by Michelangelo of a 
single demon, he did so because the theme of the novel, the struggle 
between two powers, was more adequately echoed by this picture 
of the “immortal youth” of the angel triumphant over sin and 
death.** 

The play of chiaroscuro is so prominent in Hawthorne’s work 
that it has attracted attention everywhere, not merely as a technique 
of description, but as a pattern of joy and sorrow which Hawthorne 
saw in life. In “The Maypole of Merry Mount,” light and gaiety 
are associated with classical paganism, gloom with northern Chris- 
tianity; a connection which resembles The Marble Faun, in which 
the faun derives from Arcadia and the spectre is twice connected 
with the word “Gothic,”** to say nothing of his monastic associa- 
tions. For normal life, Hawthorne insisted upon the need for both 
sun and shade, and he went so far as to continue this requirement 
when sun and shade were life and death themselves. 

While Hawthorne was still in Italy and working on The Marble 
Faun, he knew what it was to be attracted to death.** This tendency 
in him has, indeed, been often remarked.?* Septimius Felton decides 
in favor of the usefulness of death; and the characters in that tale 

1 Ibid., I, 75, 120, 40, 186, 197, 51, 178. The order of page references here, as in 
other footnotes, corresponds to the order in which the — Passages are cited or quoted 
4 pm and Italian Note-Books, pp. 398, 163, 310, 505-506; MS, Feb. 21, 1858 
(Morgan Library). The Marble Faun, I, 38, 197. 

** See the MS of the Italian Note-Books in the Morgan Library for passages deleted in 


the published version: Sept. 29, 1858; June 11, 1859; June 12, 1859; May 16, 1860. 
** Lloyd Morris alone refers to it several times: op. cit., pp. 70, 78, 99, 217. 
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who appear to have the pn Oar vitality are the ones who are 
not seeking to prolong life. 

So Hawthorne treats Donatello’s extreme fear of death as well 
as the spectre’s constant dwelling in the halls of death as unsuitable 
for a whole and normal person. Miriam was quite aware that death 
could be regarded as an “unspeakable boon,” that darkness of mood 
was “just as natural as daylight to us people of ordinary mould.” 
She had a curiosity about death which increased even while Don- 
atello’s horror of it, after the murder, was growing. Though it was 
horror which first called upon Miriam to summon her courage and 
face death by looking at the monk’s corpse, she was able, after this, 
to see majesty in death, even when it was represented in this man 
than whom there had been “nothing, in his lifetime, viler.” (Com- 
pare Hans Castorp’s interest in death.) Hawthorne says that Miriam 
was two women in one. She was able to embrace life and yet to 
face death as the incomplete faun-man could not. Her wisdom lay 
in this complete embracing of experience, and in this also lay her 
power to assist Donatello, to draw him from unthinking animal 
existence, into thoughtful human life.?* 

For Donatello needed a shadow in his sunshine,”* but he also 
needed love. Shut away from Miriam in his tower, with the alabas- 
ter skull, Donatello learned to think of death, but the thoughts did 
not return him to life. At the mere anticipation of meeting Miriam 
in Perugia, some of his old brightness came back to him. When 
Kenyon sees him in the Campagna rejoined to Miriam, much of his 
old charm and vitality glow about him without loss of his new man- 
liness. “It is the surest sign of genuine love, that it brings back our 
early simplicity to the worldliest of us,’ Kenyon had once said about 
this love of Miriam and Donatello. Love brings us out from shadow 
and unreality into life and eternity, Hawthorne wrote of his own 
love.”* 

It takes both love and death to form the Garden of Eden. Don- 
atello and Miriam in the Borghese Gardens seemed to be a glimpse 
into “the Golden Age, before mankind was burdened with sin and 
sorrow, and before pleasure had been darkened with those shadows 

2° The Marble Faun, 1, 67, 190, 237-242, 107-108. 

Thid., 1, 64, 102-103. 


*® Ibid., 1, 136. Randall Stewart (ed.), The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (New Haven, 1932), p. Ixx. 
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that bring it into high relief, and make it happiness.” Death is 
needed to make Eden of those gardens; and this “final charm is 
bestowed by the malaria.” So Kenyon wanders in the sorrow- 
haunted vineyards at Monte Beni like an “adventurer who should 
find his way to the sight of ancient Eden, and behold its loveliness 
through the transparency of that gloom which has been brooding 
over those haunts of innocence ever since the fall. Adam saw it in 
a brighter sunshine, but never knew the shade of pensive beauty 
which Eden won from his expulsion.” 

Now, it is a part of Donatello’s insufficiency as a man that he 
felt nothing of the “dreamlike melancholy” of the Gardens. He not 
only lacked Miriam’s premonition that their hour of joy must die, 
but when the spectre had already killed it, he cried, “Why should 
this happy hour end so soon?” And yet, in Hawthorne’s descrip- 
tion, there had been something in the scene all along that had 
hinted at mortality. The dance in the Gardens resembled “the 
sculptured scene on the front and sides of a sarcophagus, where . . . 
a festive procession mocks the ashes and white bones that are 
treasured up within. You might take it for a marriage-pageant; but 
after a while” you see some sad break in the gay movement. 
“Always some tragic incident is shadowed forth or thrust sidelong 
into the spectacle; and when once it has caught your eye you can 
look no more at the festal portions of the scene except with reference 
to this one slightly suggested doom and sorrow.”** 

Thomas Mann’s Settembrini, like Hawthorne, was interested in 
ancient sarcophagi, and for the same reason; the adornment of the 
tomb with emblems of life revealed, he said, that “These men knew 
how to pay homage to death. For death is worthy of homage, as the 
cradle of life. . . . Severed from life, it becomes a spectre. . . .” When 
death at length comes perilously near to Hans Castorp in the snow, 
Hans in a dream solves the riddle by recognizing that it is love that 
overcomes death’s attraction; but he discovers, also, that death is 
close to the shrine of love and life.*° The debate in The Magic 
Mountain as to whether life is not “only an infection, a sickening 
of matter,” brings up the question whether the creation of life did 
not constitute the Fall. This idea is developed more fully in the 
opening of Joseph and His Brothers, where Mann weaves together 


°° The Marble Faun, 1, 114. 
°° The Magic Mountain (New York, n.d.), pp. 256, 362, 626. 
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myths of the origin of life and death. Perhaps the soul was, “like 
matter, one of the principles laid down from the beginning, and . . . 
it possessed life but no knowledge.” Having no knowledge, it in- 
clined “towards still formless matter, avid to mingle with this and 
evoke forms upon it.” Matter, however, “sluggishly and obstinately 
preferred to remain in its original formless state.” But God, coming 
to the aid of the soul, created the world, that the soul might en- 
gender man; and he also sent “spirit to man in this world,” to serve 
as a reminder to “the human soul imprisoned in matter” that “the 
creation of the world came about only by reason of its folly in 
mingling with matter.” The spirit’s “hoping and striving are di- 
rected to the end that the passionate soul . . . will at length . . . strike 
out of its consciousness the lower world and strive to regain once 
more that lofty sphere of peace and happiness.” Hence, the attrac- 
tion man feels for death: but “its réle as . . . grave-digger of the 
world begins to trouble the spirit in the long run . . . ; while being, 
in its own mind, sent to dismiss death out of the world, it finds 
itself regarded . . . as . . . that which brings death into the world.” 
So, Mann says, “It remains controversial which is life and which 
death.”** 
VI 

Now, the transformation of Donatello from the charming but 
soulless animal into a man by the knowledge of death and love is 
the fable of The Marble Faun; but whereas in the beginning of the 
book the struggle takes place between the two abstractions of life 
and of death, the faun and the spectre, with the murder of the 
spectre this situation undergoes a basic alteration, which is that the 
struggle between life and death now goes on within Donatello’s 
dawning soul. 

This internal struggle of the wretched Donatello is evidently 
representative of the struggle of the human race. Donatello in his 
pained retirement at Monte Beni seemed to Kenyon to represent 
natural man upset by modern civilization.** But Hawthorne wrote 
of the marble faun in terms which would be effective if applied not 
to one creature but to a certain level of the nature of mankind: the 
faun had “no principle of virtue” and was “incapable of understand- 
ing such”; only his capacity for warm attachment offered a possibil- 


*1 loseph and His Brothers (New York, 1934), pp. 38-48. 
*® The Marble Faun, Il, 17. 
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ity for his education; through the operation of this capacity, how- 
ever, “the coarser animal part of his nature might eventually be 
thrown into the background, though never utterly expelled.”** If 
the faun and the early Donatello stand for one level of man’s mind, 
Donatello’s struggle to become a man has universal meaning; if they 
do not stand for this, they would seem to have little meaning what- 
ever. Assuming that they do have this meaning, Hawthorne’s edu- 
cation of Donatello into “truer and sadder views of life” by his 
“glimpses of strange and subtle matters in those dark caverns, into 
which all men must descend,” is a universal experience. When 
Donatello can strike a balance between his new knowledge of death 
and his natural vivacity, he will be ready for reconciliation with 
Miriam and will be a man. 

When the transformation is completed and the reconciliation 
takes place, the action of the story is over. There is added in the 
book, however, a feeble conclusion which betrays by its very sketch- 
iness how little interest its author took in it. This conclusion, indeed, 
was so far from a conclusion, left for the literal-minded so many 
questions unanswered, that Hawthorne was obliged to add (com- 
plaining) a further set of explanations. By placing his fable in a 
realistic setting, Hawthorne brought upon himself the difficulty of 
having to dispose of his Miriam and Donatello in a practical modern 
external society. He sent them to a prison and a nunnery to avoid 
crushing them under lives of hidden guilt. From the calf in the 
Campagna to the unlikely detail of the bleeding of the corpse, de- 
tails are drawn from Hawthorne’s observations, and the surface of 
the novel is amazingly realistic. Yet the fable itself is “a fanciful 
story, evolving a thoughtful moral,” and the novel is at its best 
while the fable is progressing. 

It is at its best, that is to say, most acceptable as to its moral 
content, where it is most modern; where faun and spectre are clear 
in their symbolic opposition, and where in a mysterious timeless 
realm the instinct for life and the instinct for death repeat the 
ancient story of the Fall. 


** It was to have been expected that Donatello would, if left to his natural development, 
eventually betray the sensuality and surly selfishness characteristic of his family as the 
members of it advanced in age. See The Marble Faun, Il, 12; I, 20-21, 25, 101, 117, 187. 
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HENRY JAMES AND HIS FRENCH 
CONTEMPORARIES 


W. C. D. PACEY 


Brandon College 
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ENRY JAMES made his first contact with France in 1844. 

From this visit he retained only an impression of the Place 
Vendéme; but since he was only one year old at this time, it is a 
memory which, if authentic, testifies to the early development of 
his remarkable powers of observation. He was in Europe again 
from 1855 to 1858, much of the time in Paris, and again in 1859-60. 
After a ten-year interval in America, he returned in 1869-70, and 
made a short stay in Paris in the latter year. The autumn of 1872 
was spent in the French capital, and in 1875 he came with the 
intention of settling there, although in actual fact he remained only 
a little over a year. Subsequently London and Rye were his head- 
quarters, but throughout his life he made frequent visits to France, 
especially to Paris.* 

The fruit of these visits was a lifelong interest in French liter- 
ature, an interest which left its mark on his own work. When he 
returned to America in 1860, at the age of seventeen, he eagerly de- 
voured the successive issues of the Revue des Deux Mondes,? wrote 
stories in imitation of Balzac,® and translated short pieces by Mérimée 
and Alfred de Musset.* Between 1866 and 1876 he contributed 
articles to American periodicals on Alfred de Musset, Baudelaire, 
Balzac, Sand, Charles de Bernard and Gustave Flaubert, the brothers 
Goncourt, and Mérimée. These articles, with the exception of that 
on the brothers Goncourt, were republished in book form in 1878 as 
French Poets and Novelists. Ten years later the volume entitled 
Partial Portraits appeared, including articles on Alphonse Daudet 
and Guy de Maupassant. Essays in London and Elsewhere (1893) 


> The Letters of Henry James (2 vols.; New York, 1920), ed. P. Lubbock, I, 3, 4, 5, 
* Notes of a Son and Brother (New York, 1914), pp. 52 ff. 

Letters, 1, 8. 

* These were “La Venus d’Tile” (see Notes of Son and Brother, p. 93) and “Lorenzaccio” 
(see Letters, 1, 8). 
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included articles on Flaubert, Loti, and the brothers Goncourt. In 
1902 he contributed the introduction to an English translation of 
Madame Bovary and in the same year wrote articles on Balzac and 
Zola; all three were reprinted in Notes on Novelists, with Some 
Other Notes (1914). In 1903 another article on Zola appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and in the same periodical two years later an 
essay on “The Lesson of Balzac.” 

From these articles it is possible to determine the features of con- 
temporary French fiction which attracted James, and those which 
repelled him. Briefly, it was their rendering of sense-i i 
and their technical dexterity which attracted him, their lack of 
moral and intellectual insight (as he saw it) which repelled him. 
That was his early attitude towards French novelists, and it re- 
mained his attitude, with only slight modifications, throughout his 
life. 

So persistently is this note sounded in the first collection of essays, 
French Poets and Novelists, that it becomes rather monotonous. 
Gautier “had a passion for material detail, and he vivifies, illu- 
minates, interprets it, woos it into relief, resolves it into pictures, 
with a joyous ingenuity”; “His faculty of visual discrimination was 
extraordinary”; yet “his world was all material, and its outlying 
darkness hardly more suggestive, morally, than a velvet canopy 
studded with nails.” Balzac “was morally and intellectually so 
superficial”; he “had no natural sense of morality, and this we can- 
not help thinking a serious fault in a novelist”; but “he had a sense 
of this terrestrial life which has never been surpassed.” George Sand 
is praised for her style and her fertile imagination, but she “had 
morally no taste.” De Bernard “remains second-rate . . . because he 
had no morality.”> In the brothers Goncourt, he tells us in the 
article on them written at this time, “the sense of the picturesque 
has somehow killed the spiritual sense; the moral side of the work 
is dry and thin.”® 

Much the same attitude is evident in Partial Portraits. “Like 
most French imaginative writers,” Daudet “is much less concerned 
with the moral, the metaphysical world, than with the sensible.” 
He has the gift of making his work “a compact and harmonious 
whole,” and his style is masterly, but “his insight fails him when 

* This, and the preceding quotations, are from the appropriate essays in French Poets and 
Novelists. * Galaxy, XXI, 232 (Feb., 1876). 
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he begins to take the soul into account,” and “that amounts, after 
all, to saying that he has no high imagination, and, as a consequence, 
no ideas.” Maupassant’s senses are extraordinarily alive, his hard 
clear style compels admiration, but “he has totally omitted one of 
the items of the problem,” he has “simply skipped the whole re- 
flective part of his men and women—that reflective part which 
governs conduct and produces character.” 

The attitude finds its classic expression in the essay on Flaubert 
in Essays in London. Flaubert’s intense care for style and form is 
duly praised, but “even a style rich in similes is limited when it 
renders only the visible.” James goes on: 


It was not that he went too far, it was on the contrary that he stopped too 
short. He hovered forever at the public door, in the outer court, the 
splendour of which properly beguiled him, and in which he seems to 
stand as upright as a sentinel and as shapely as a statue. But that im- 
mobility and even that erectness were paid too dear. The shining arms 
were meant to carry further, the other doors were meant to open. He 
should at least have listened at the chamber of the soul. This would have 
floated him on a deeper tide; above all it would have calmed his nerves." 


We have there the essence of James’s criticism of his French con- 
temporaries. 

From all this it would seem that in looking for possible French 
influences in James’s own work we should confine our search to 
matters of technique, of structure, style, and accuracy in rendering 
sense-impressions. It is indeed in this direction that the search 
proves most fruitful; but before pursuing it let us attempt to estab- 
lish a little more exactly the implications of James’s adverse criticism 
of French writers. The ideal novel, it seems, is for James a work 
which has all the technical dexterity of Flaubert but which uses this 
technique to “listen at the chamber of the soul.” What precisely 
does he mean by this last phrase? Undoubtedly questions of moral- 
ity are included in it, but it is not moralizing of the George Eliot 
variety which he wanted. There is an essay on this latter novelist 
in Partial Portraits, in the course of which he writes of her: 


The novel, for her, was not primarily a picture of life, capable of deriving 
a high value from its form, but a moralised fable, the last word of a 
philosophy endeavouring to teach by example. . .. We feel in her always 


* Op. cit., p. 158. 
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that she proceeds from the abstract to the concrete; that her figures and 
situations are evolved, as the phrase is, from her moral consciousness, and 
are only indirectly the product of observation.® 


This quality in her work, he says, testifies to that side of her nature 
which is weakest—“the absence of free aesthetic life.” 

It is then between the externality of French fiction and the moral 
theorizing of George Eliot that we must look for James’s ideal 
novel. The novel must be based upon direct observation, and not 
fashioned to fit a theory of ethics; on the other hand, observation 
must not stop at the epidermis of the characters. James was not 
concerned to pass a moral verdict upon his characters, but he was 
concerned to discover what moral verdict they passed upon them- 
selves. He wanted to observe not merely their gestures and their 
dress but also the workings of their minds and consciences. French 
novelists paid insufficient attention, for his taste, to the inner life of 
their characters. To take an extreme example but one which will 
focus this distinction, consider his handling of the theme of What 
Maisie Knew and contrast it with its probable treatment at the 
hands of any nineteenth-century French novelist. For the latter, 
the interest of the story would have resided either in the person of 
Mrs. Beale Farange or in her first husband, perhaps in both, and 
their adulteries. Even Bourget, who is most like James of all his 
French contemporaries from this point of view, would merely have 
made the story another Crime d’Amour. The story handled in the 
French manner would have been an entirely different creation. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Farange were too hardened to have any trace of con- 
science left, and the novel would become an account of their at- 
tempts to hoodwink one another and ensnare other victims, with 
possibly a generous sprinkling of sensual encounters. For James, on 
the other hand, the interest resides only very indirectly in the two 
adulterers, and still less in their actual adulteries. These people and 
their actions do not interest James precisely because their moral 
sense is dulled; for him the interest of the drama centers in the 
consciousness of Maisie and in the development within that con- 
sciousness of a moral sense. Whereas the French were primarily 
concerned to render exactly the falling of the stone into the water, 
James was primarily concerned with the gradually extending series 


® Op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
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of concentric circles which: that event sets in motion. That the 
French novelists were able to imply a great deal about the inner life 
of their characters without directly rendering it James seems never 
to have appreciated 

This matter of the relative emphasis upon the external and the 
internal in human behavior constitutes the greatest divergence be- 
tween James and the French realists who were his contemporaries; 
but there is a minor divergence which needs notice. The French 
realists, according to James, erred on the side of pessimism. Thus 
he writes of Maupassant, in Partial Portraits, that “the world repre- 
sented is too special, too little inevitable, too much to take or leave 
as we like—a world in which every man is a cad and every woman 
a harlot.” In the same volume, in the essay on “The Art of Fiction,” 
he makes it clear that he despises rose-colored windowpanes, but 
asserts that “in France today we see a prodigious effort (that of 
Emile Zola, to whose solid and serious work no explorer of the 
capacity of the novel can allude without respect), we see an extraor- 
dinary effort vitiated by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis.” 
Nor was this opposition to pessimism confined to James’s earlier 
years; in 1909 he wrote: “How can one consent to make a picture of 
the preponderant futilities and vulgarities and miseries of life with- 
out the impulse to exhibit as well from time to time, in its place, 
some fine example of the reaction, the opposition or the escape?”® 

For their neglect of the inner springs of conduct and for their 
unrelieved pessimism, then, James reproached the French realists; 
for their style and form, however, he had nothing but admiration, 
and it was in this direction that they exercised a profound influence 
upon his own work. Balzac was his chief, and most lasting, teacher. 
As late as 1905 he could say that Balzac had taught him “more of 
the lessons of the engaging mystery of fiction than . . . anyone else.”*° 
On the other hand, as early as 1860 he was writing stories in imita- 
tion of Balzac, and when in 1866 James reviewed the novels of 
George Eliot it was clearly Balzac who was his touchstone of high 
achievement.** 

It was in 1875 that James’s first article on Balzac appeared,’? and 

* The Lesson of the Master (New York ed.), Preface, p. x. 

3° Atlantic Monthly, XCVI, 170 (Aug. 1905). 


Ibid., XVII, 479-492 (Oct., 1866). 
** Galaxy, XX, 814-836 (Dec., 1875); reprinted in French Poets and Novelists. 
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it makes clear the qualities in that novelist which impressed him. 
He praises his representation of vicious characters, but notes that 
his talent for characterization is less obvious when applied to the 
virtuous. He regrets Balzac’s lack of a moral sense, but is loud in 
praise of his backgrounds: his houses, towns, rooms. “There is noth- 
ing in all imaginative literature,” writes James, “that in the least 
resembles his mighty passion for things—for material objects, for 
furniture, upholstery, bricks and mortar.” Equally striking is his 
power of portraying the exterior of persons: “The whole person 
springs into being at once; the character is never left shivering for 
its fleshly envelope, its face, its figure, ‘its gestures, its tone, its 
costumes, its name, its bundle of antecedents.” 

In the light of this admiration, it is surely significant that James’s 
own early novels are characterized by a wealth of material detail 
and that they include long descriptions of the appearance and an- 
tecedents of his characters. In his first published novel, Watch and 
Ward (1871), the main characters are introduced with long passages 
of set description, contrasting strongly with the indirect methods of 
later novels such as The Ambassadors. This first novel has been 
aptly described as a “Balzac-Dickensian trifle.”** It was such a trifle 
indeed that James preferred to ignore it and consider Roderick 
Hudson his first novel. But it is not in dereliction of Balzacian 
methods that Roderick Hudson differs from its predecessor. In the 
preface to the novel James admits that “one nestled, technically, in 
those days, and with yearning, in the great shadow of Balzac.” He 
was speaking particularly of his effort to “do” Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, as Balzac had “done” the French villes de province as 
backgrounds for his novels, but there are abundant other traces of 
Balzacian influence in the novel. On page 9 we begin a long account 
of Rowland Mallet’s ancestry, in which we are taken back to his 
grandparents; we are then given an account of his life to date—the 
whole making up eight pages of expository description. On page 23 
occur fifty lines of description of Roderick’s features and dress. 
When we reach Rome, there are long descriptions of the city, and 
the new characters are all elaborately introduced to us. The prime 
example is Mme. Grandoni’s account of Mrs. Light, which occupies 
five pages, and at the end of which Rowland remarks, “Your report’s 


** By Ford Madox Hueffer, in Henry James: A Critical Study (New York, 1916) p. 108. 
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as solid as if it had been drawn up for the Academy of Sciences.” 
The influence extends also to the characters. The mother of Chris- 
tina, a scheming matchmaker of mercenary outlook, is, as one of 
the characters in the story remarks, “like some extravagant old 
woman in a novel by Balzac.” 

Similar influences can be seen in The American (1877) and The 
Portrait of a Lady (1881). In both, the wicked, scheming old 
woman so common in Balzac’s novels recurs—in the former novel 
it is Madame Bellegarde, in the latter Madame Merle. In both novels 
there are elaborate and detailed descriptions of persons and places. 
As for the Balzacian passion for things and for genealogies, what 
better example could there be than the opening pages of The Por- 
trait, where, after a short passage of dialogue, we are given a long 
description of the country house of the Touchetts, including an en- 
quiry into its previous owners? The story continues with set descrip- 
tions of the four men taking tea, Mrs. Touchett is then elaborately 
introduced, and when Isabel Archer appears we are treated to a 
detailed account of her home in Albany, New York, and even of 
the house across the street from hers. Washington Square, published 
in the same year, shows similar influences. One critic, indeed, has 
asserted that in this novel James had Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet 
before him as a model.** The influence persists in The Bostonians 
(1886), the novel with which this chapter in James’s development 
closes. 

James had not been following blindly in Balzac’s footsteps. He 
was quite aware of the merits of the technique he chose to adopt 
in this period. In The Portrait he writes: 

When you've lived as long as I you’ll see that every human being has his 
shell and that you must take the shell into account. By the shell I mean 
the whole envelope of circumstances. There’s no such thing as an isolated 
man or woman: we're each of us made up of some cluster of appurte- 
nances. What shall we call our “self”? Where does it begin? Where does 
it end? It overflows into everything that belongs to us—and then it flows 
back again. I know a large part of myself is in the clothes I choose to 
wear. I’ve a great respect for things. One’s self, for other people, is one’s 
expression of one’s self; and one’s house, one’s furniture, one’s garments, 
the books one reads, the company one keeps—these things are all ex- 


pressive.*® 
**C. P. Kelley, The Early Development of Henry James (Urbana, Ill., 1930), p. 281. 
25 Op. cit. (New York ed.), p. 287. 
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The words are, of course, put into the mouth of one of the characters 
of the story, but they testify nonetheless surely to James’s awareness. 
He put it more briefly elsewhere at this time: “The new fashion 
of realism has indeed taught us all that in any description of life the 
description of places and things is half the battle.”** 

By the beginning of the twentieth century James’s attitude on 
this question had been greatly modified. Writing of Balzac in 1902, 
he still maintained him to be “the first and foremost member of his 
craft,” but declared that “the artist of the Comédie Humaine is half 
smothered by the historian.”** He repeated the charge in 1905: 
“,.. he sees and presents too many facts—facts of history, of prop- 
erty, of genealogy, of topography, of sociology. . . .”** But once 
more Balzac is “the father of us all” and James’s greatest teacher. 
What was it in Balzac that James found of enduring importance? 
It was not so much his use of objective detail as the motive that 
prompted that use. The motive was, according to James, a desire 
for “portentous clearness,” an endeavor to “penetrate into a subject.” 
“What he liked was absolutely to get into the constituted conscious- 
ness.” Of enduring importance also was Balzac’s impartiality in the 
handling of character, his preoccupation with rendering to the ex- 
clusion of judging. “His desire was to give all his characters their 
value,” not to expose them as Thackeray wished to expose Becky 
Sharp. But what most impressed James in Balzac at this period 
was Balzac’s power of composition: “. . . the fusion of all the ele- 
ments of the picture, under his hand, is complete—of what people 
are with what they do, of what they do with what they are, of the 
action with the agents, of the medium with the action, of all the 
parts of the action with each other.” He displays “an art of keeping 
together that makes of Le Pére Goriot in especial a supreme case of 
composition.” 

The influence of Balzac upon James, then, was in part transient 
and in part permanent. The transient influence is felt in those early 
novels, from Watch and Ward to The Bostonians, where James 
builds up with elaborate detail the appearance, history, and environ- 
ment of his characters. Later he came to see that the very number 
of these details might well obscure that which they were meant to 


*® “Alphonse Daudet,” Atlantic Monthly, XLIX, 848 (June, 1882). 
Notes on Novelists—‘“Balzac,” p. go. 
38 Atlantic Monthly, XCV1, 172 (Aug., 1905). 
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clarify. He substituted therefore a more impressionistic technique, 
in which the number of dry objective facts was reduced to a min- 
imum by rigid selection. The early novels bristle with objective de- 
tails; The Wings of the Dove, on the other hand, has hardly any. 
We may illustrate this contrast between the early and late novels by 
the fact that in The Portrait of a Lady we are told several times the 
exact figure of Isabel’s fortune, whereas in The Wings of the Dove 
we are left only with a general impression of the vague vastness of 
Milly’s. But in discarding Balzac’s means, James did not lose sight 
of his ends, and it is here that we find the permanent part of the 
influence. The urge to render fully, to make portentously clear— 
this James retained. The difference is that in the later novels James 
substituted a passion for ideas for a passion for things. From the 
furniture of the room he transferred his attention to the furniture 
of the mind; he abandoned the effort to trace genealogies in order 
to trace the series of obscure impulses and instincts which precip- 
itated a certain action; he ceased to draw faces to draw the mind 
behind the face. Here, too, of course he could learn much from 
Balzac—Balzac was the pioneer in the sphere of psychological anal- 
ysis; but where the later James departed from Balzac was in his 
belief that a full representation of the exterior could not be com- 
bined with a full representation of the interior, that the two got in 
each other’s way. He came to deplore the fact that Balzac’s atten- 
tion, in his novels, “ruthlessly transferred itself from inside to out- 
side.” In the later novels, James established his center of interest in 
the mind of one of his characters, and resolutely refused to shift it. 
As a result, in these novels he dealt with the material details of 
environment only as they became an integral part of the conscious- 
ness of his characters. A corollary of this change is that the in- 
fluence of Balzac is less obvious in these later novels; but it was still 
operative in several directions. The plethora of material details 
went, but not the conscientiousness which inspired them; and if 
James went beyond Balzac in composing his novel wholly about the 
consciousness of a central character, it was Balzac who had im- 
planted in him the sense of the importance of composition, “the 
fusion of all the elements of the picture.” 

No other single French writer exercised an influence upon James 
comparable to that of Balzac. When James settled in Paris in 1875, 
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he made the acquaintance of Flaubert, Maupassant, Daudet, and the 
brothers Goncourt, but he did not find them congenial. “I have 
seen almost nothing of the literary fraternity,” he wrote to William 
Dean Howells in May, 1876, “and there are fifty reasons why I 
should not become intimate with them. I don’t like their wares 
and they don’t like any others... .”?® At the end of July he wrote 
to his brother William that his last layers of resistance to a long 
encroaching weariness and satiety with the French mind and its 
utterance had fallen from him like a garment. “I have done with 
’em forever,” he wrote, “and am turning English all over.”*° 


This distaste for France was not, however, permanent. By 1884, 
after eight years in England, he was ready to reverse this judgment. 
In that year he visited Paris and met the French writers again. 
“Seeing these people,” he wrote to his brother, “does me a world 
of good, and this intellectual vivacity and raffinement make an Eng- 
lish mind seem like a sort of glue-pot.”** He put his feelings in 
more detail and at greater length in a letter to Howells: 


I have been seeing something of Daudet, Goncourt and Zola; and there 
is nothing more interesting to me now than the effort and experiment of 
this little group, with its truly infernal intelligence of art, form, manner— 
its intense artistic life. They do the only kind of work, today, that I re- 
spect; and in spite of their ferocious pessimism and their handling of 
unclean things, they are at least serious and honest. The floods of tepid 
soap and water which under the name of novels are being vomited forth 
in England, seem to me, by contrast, to do little honor to our race. I say 
this to you, because I regard you as the great American naturalist. I don’t 
think you go far enough, and you are haunted with romantic phantoms 
and a tendency to factitious glosses, but you are in the right path, and I 
wish you repeated triumphs there. . . . It isn’t for me to reproach you 
with that, however, the said glosses being a constant defect of my char- 
acters; they have too much of it, too damnably much. But I am a failure! 
—comparatively. Read Zola’s last thing: La Joie de Vivre. This title of 
course has a desperate irony: but the work is admirably solid and 
serious. . . 


This letter has the fervor of discipleship, and James’s advice to 
Howells and his comparison of himself with Zola seem to indicate 
that at this time James was a convert to the creed of naturalism. But 


2° Letters, I, 49. % Thid., 1, 51. 
Ibid., 1, 103. Tbid., 1, 105. 
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such an isolated expression of opinion does not constitute adequate 
support for any such hypothesis. Is there any other evidence that in 
the mid-eighties James passed through a naturalistic phase? 

There is a certain amount of evidence in an article on Daudet 
published in 1882,?* where he speaks with approval of the naturalist 
practice of note-taking, and reproves Daudet for relying too much 
upon his imagination rather than upon direct observation of the 
actual facts. But by far the strongest piece of evidence is the novel 
upon which James was engaged at this time. Many critics have 
noticed the uniqueness of The Princess Casamassima among the 
novels of James, especially the early chapters of that book. “The 
Princess Casamassima,” writes Edmund Wilson, “with its prison 
and its revolutionary exiles in London, deals with issues and social 
contrasts of a kind that James had never before attempted.”** Its 
uniqueness, in my view, is to be explained by the fact that James 
had temporarily come under the sway of Zola and naturalism. In 
the early chapters we are treated to a carefully documented account 
of a London slum, culminating in a visit to a dying prostitute in 
prison for the murder of her aristocratic lover. This is clearly not 
orthodox Henry James material, but it is orthodox Zola material. 
Nor is the similarity to naturalism confined to the material; much 
of the treatment is in accordance with the naturalist creed. Much 
is made of the influence of heredity and environment upon Hy- 
acinth, the central character. Millicent Henning is the type of the 
lower-class, animal, strongly sexed young female so dear to Zola, 
and is quite unlike the reflective heroines of the usual Jamesian 
novels. There is much more straight reporting than usual, a greater 
proportion of the objective than the subjective. But James seems to 
have grown conscious of his inability to follow Zola closely, and as 
the novel proceeds it grows more like the traditional James. 

The influence of Zola, if we are right in assuming an influence 
at this stage, was a transient one. In the article on Zola which James 
wrote in 1903”° there is none of the consciousness of a debt owed 
that is found in the articles on Balzac written at the same period. 
The criticism of Zola which James advances is that he was incapable 
of dealing with the individual life, except in coarse and common 

** Atlantic Monthly, XLIX, 846-851 (June, 1882). 


** The Triple Thinkers: Ten Essays on Literature (New York, 1938), p. 146. 
*5 Atlantic Monthly, XCII, 193-210 (Aug., 1903). 
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terms. His addiction to documents allows him to get near to the 
life of the crowd, but it perpetually delays access to the private 
world, the world of the individual. The result is that his mastery is 
confined to the shallow and the simple. This is the mature James 
speaking, the James who has abandoned the effort at social history 
to lavish his talent upon the subtleties of individual psychology. 

The ten years following the publication of The Princess Casamas- 
sima in 1886 were for James a period of transition. With the excep- 
tion of The Tragic Muse (1890), he produced only short stories, 
plays, and critical essays. Henceforth James was to develop inde- 
pendently to a great degree, evolving the technique of the later 
novels, which bear his individual stamp. There is evidence, however, 
that in this evolution he was guided by Guy de Maupassant. 

It is evident from his essay on Maupassant, written in 1888, that 
that writer burst upon him like a revelation.*® Much of the essay 
is devoted to the Preface to Pierre et Jean, and James selects for 
particular discussion the passages with a bearing on his own work. 
James had been trying to be the American Balzac, then to follow 
Zola: Maupassant declared that all we can ask is that the author 
make something fine in the form that suits him best. He notices 
with approval Maupassant’s emphasis: upon selection rather than 
upon the catalogue. 

The qualities which James noted with approval in the work of 
Maupassant are the qualities which characterize his own later work. 
He ceased to emulate Balzac and Zola, and devoted himself to the 
form which suited him best—the study of individual psychology. 
For the evocation of the material environment of his characters he 
relied upon selection rather than upon the catalogue. A word which 
he had used to describe Maupassant’s art was “hard,” and he set 
himself to emulate this hardness. “Art,” he wrote to A. C: Benson 
in 1895, “should be as hard as nails.”** Most significant of all, he 
confined himself almost exclusively for ten years to the nouvelle, the 
form in which Maupassant’s greatest successes were achieved. For 
the relative discursiveness of his earlier novels he substituted a strict 
economy. His ideal henceforth was, in his own words, “to put all 
that is possible of one’s idea into a form and compass that will 

Partial Portraits—“Guy de Maupassant.” 
stim so James: Letters to A. C. Benson and Auguste Monod (London and New York, 
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contain and express it only by delicate adjustments and an exquisite 
chemistry, so that there will be at the end neither a drop of one’s 
liquor left nor a hair’s breadth of the rim of one’s glass to spare.”** 
The production of this period which is usually considered the 
finest is The Spoils of Poynton (1896). Here it is evident that James 
has moved far from his earlier masters, Balzac and Zola. In the 
preface James tells us that he had originally envisaged a treatment 
of this story in which the “spoils” themselves would have been 
extensively treated, in the manner of Balzac. When he actually 
wrote the story, he was content merely to suggest the vague splendor 
of the spoils, and to select one item—the Maltese cross—as repre- 
sentative of the beauty and rarity of the whole. The center of in- 
terest was not the spoils, but their effect upon the minds of his 
characters—“the passions, the faculties, the forces their beauty .. . 
would set in motion.” He records a similar change of attitude 
toward the naturalists’ worship of Fact: 
There had been but ten words, yet I had recognizes in them . . . all the 
possibilities of my little drama of my “Spoils” . . . ; so that when in the 
next breath I began to hear of action taken . . . I saw clumsy Life again 
at her stupid work. For the action taken . . . I had absolutely . . . no scrap 
of use. . .. I had once more the full demonstration of the fatal futility of 
Fact. . .. [The artist] has to borrow his motive, which is certainly half the 
battle; and this motive is his ground, his site and his foundation. But 
after that he only lends and gives, only builds and piles high, lays together 
the blocks quarried in the deeps of his imagination and on his personal 
premises.?° 


This was his final answer to the laborious documentation of Zola, 
and marks the extent of his development during these ten years. 
The three great novels which James produced in the early years 
of the twentieth century—The Wings of the Dove (1902), The Am- 
bassadors (1903), and The Golden Bowl (1904)—are the fruit of 
the application, on a larger scale, of the technique developed in the 
Spoils. The realistic care for detail finds its outlet in the psycholog- 
ical rather than the physical sphere. Action is relatively thin, and 
“reaction” is the center of interest. They are triumphs of formal 
economy, from which the loose end, the superfluous of every kind, 
has been ruthlessly eliminated. The characteristic qualities of this 
mature art are an individual style and a technical mastery which 
*® Preface to The Tragic Muse (New York ed.), p. xiii. 


** Preface to The Spoils of Poynton (New York ed.), pp. vii-viii. 
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displays itself most impressively in the handling of the restricted 
point of view. These qualities are in a large measure peculiar to 
James, but there are grounds for believing that French models were 
not without their influence in developing them. 

The history of the development of the style of Henry James is 
the history of a growing complexity. In its final form it is distin- 
guished by three predominant qualities: its richness of imagery, its 
plethora of subordinate clauses and adverbs, and its long rhythms. 
It is in this sphere that the influence of Flaubert seems to have been 

tive. There is no doubt at all that James was immensely im- 
pressed by Flaubert’s artistic conscience, by his intense care in the 
choice of words and phrases and rhythms; everything which James 
ever wrote about Flaubert testifies to this. But the relationship is 
closer than mere general admiration. “This quest and multiplica- 
tion of the image,” James wrote of Flaubert, “was accordingly his 
high elegance.”*° Is it not also the high elegance of the style of 
Henry James? Is not the clue to James’s later style to be found in 
this “quest and multiplication of the image” together with a restless 
search for the “mot juste”? An examination of any one of James’s 
later paragraphs will reveal this search, conducted so earnestly that 
the sentences seem often interminable. The styles of Flaubert and 
James have also in common their adverbial richness and their long 
rhythms. It may seem strange to assert that James, like Flaubert, 
was seeking in his prose to reproduce the rhythms of speech, but if 
his prose is read it will be found to echo the rhythms of cultured 
conversation. Often indeed James’s sentences become intelligible 
only when read aloud, allowing the speaking voice to distribute the 
pauses and emphases. 

Flaubert’s influence upon James was almost wholly a stylistic 
one. With the exception of Madame Bovary, he found Flaubert’s 
novels uncongenial. “There is life, there is blood in considerable 
measure in Madame Bovary,” he wrote, “but the last word about its 
successors can only be, it seems to me, that they are splendidly and 
infinitely curious.”** Yet there is one other point at which Flaubert 
may have exercised an influence upon James, and that is in the 
development of the technique known as the restricted point of view. 
It is surprising that more efforts have not been made to trace the 


°° Notes on Novelists—‘Flaubert,” p. 79. 
* Essays in London—“Gustave Flaubert,” p. 133. 
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origin of this technique. J. W. Beach alone has attempted such a 
task,** and has advanced two suggestions: that it may have been an 
outcome of his reading of Stevenson, who uses the common ro- 
mantic device of the single narrator, or of his ten years’ devotion 
to the short story, a form in which the restricted point of view is 
natural and common. Both these factors may have been operative, 
but they seem inadequate. It is surely significant that the closest 
parallels with the technique as James employed it are to be found 
in the novels of Flaubert and Maupassant. The center of interest 
in both Madame Bovary and L’Education sentimentale is the con- 
sciousness of the central character, and it is clear from James’s essay 
on Flaubert in 1902 that he was aware of this; he reproached Flau- 
bert, however, for having chosen as his central characters persons 
too slight to bear such a load. He approved of the technical device, 
but for his own work he preferred to use characters more richly 
endowed with sensibility. The reason for this preference he has 
clearly stated: “. . . the figures in any picture, the agents in any 
drama, are interesting only in proportion as they feel their respective 
situations; since the consciousness, on their part, of the complication 
exhibited forms for us their link of connexion with it.”™* 

The closest parallels with the technique as James uses it are to 
be found in Maupassant rather than in Flaubert. There are in the 
novels of James two varieties of the restricted point of view. Some- 
times, as in The Ambassadors, the whole story is presented from the 
point of view of one of the characters; at other times, as in The 
Wings of the Dove, there is an alternating point of view, one portion 
of the story being presented from the point of view of one character, 
another portion from the point of view of another. Both these 
varieties are also found in the work of Maupassant. Une Vie is 
presented wholly from the point of view of Jeanne; in Pierre et Jean 
and in Fort comme le mort the story is alternately presented from 
the point of view of each of the brothers, in the former novel, and 
of each of the lovers, in the latter novel. 

Whether or not James was directly indebted to the example of 
Flaubert and Maupassant for this technique, there is no question 
that his use of it is a token of his affinity with the methods and 
ideals of nineteenth-century French fiction. As early as 1875 James 
*? The Method of Henry James (New Haven and London, 1918). 


** Preface to The Princess Casamassima (New York ed.), pp. vii-viii. 
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spoke with admiration of “the French theory of centralization.”** 
Throughout his criticism of French novelists runs this theme of 
admiration for their centrality of focus and unity of effect. James’s 
motive in employing the restricted point of view was precisely to 
achieve this centrality and unity in his own work. He himself has 
made this clear: 

He [Cristopher Newman, in The American] therefore supremely mat- 
ters; all the rest matters only as he feels it, treats it, meets it. A beautiful 
infatuation this, always, I think, the intensity of the creative effort to get 
into the skin of the creature; the act of personal possession of one being 
by another at its completest—and with the high enhancement, ever, that 
it is, by the same stroke, the effort of the artist to preserve for his subject 
that unity, and for his use of it .. . that effect of a centre, which most 
economise its value.*5 


It remains to speak of two general resemblances between the 
novels of Henry James and those of the French realists. First, the 
matter of plot. James fully accepted the realistic dictum that an 
elaborate plot is unnecessary in a novel. As early as 1874, when the 
novels of the “sensational school” were appearing in England, James 
wrote disdainfully of George Eliot’s “weakness for a rounded 
plot.”** In his essay on “The Art of Fiction,” in Partial Portraits, 
he argues that the primary object of the novel is to represent life and 
that in that representation hairbreadth escapes, mysterious bequests, 
and fortunate coincidences have no place. 

The other general resemblance which I wish to mention is that 
James, like the French realists, held before himself the ideal of 
objectivity, of eliminating from his novels his personal prejudices 
and preferences. As we have seen, he reproached Thackeray for 
deliberately exposing his characters rather than giving them their 
full value and freedom as did Balzac. There is in James no classifica- 
tion into sheep and goats; there is not even that intense sympathy 
with suffering humanity which tempers the objectivity of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries like Hardy and Gissing. “Art should be as hard 
as nails,” he wrote to A. C. Benson, “as hard as the heart of the 
artist, who, gua artist, is an absolutely Roman father.” Even lyrical 
poetry should be “hard and detached and impersonal—stony-hearted 
triumphs of objective form.” He spoke of reducing everything to 


** French Poets and Novelists—‘“Balzac,” p. 93. 
Preface, p. xxi. ** Partial Portraits—‘“George Eliot,” p. 53. 
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a “figured objectivity.”** This “figured objectivity” he achieves in 
his own work. Never does he utter a word of sympathy or of 
condemnation; he expends all his powers upon rendering, leaving 
the reader to pass sentence. 

If our conclusions are correct, Henry James owed much to his 
French contemporaries. Balzac largely determined the character of 
his productions during his first twelve years as a writer, and con- 
tinued to exercise a strong influence during the remainder of his 
career. The influence of Zola was brief, playing a large part only in 
one novel. Maupassant inculcated ideals of economy and selection, 
and may have played a part in the development of the restricted 
point of view. Flaubert contributed much to James’s mature style. 
From them all, James derived a lasting interest in technique, espe- 
cially in techniques designed to give centrality of focus and unity of 
effect; he learnt from them also that plot is relatively unimportant, 
and that the artist should, as far as possible, exclude himself from 
his art. But he differed from them all in his greater interest in the 
mind and soul of the individual. He assimilated their lessons in 
technique, but put them to his own uses. 

*? Letters to A. C. Benson and Auguste Monod, pp. 7, 14. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MARK TWAIN AS TRANSLATOR FROM THE GERMAN 


DIXON WECTER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ARK TWAIN’S use of German was more fluent than ac- 
curate. On the eve of h's first trip to Germany, in the spring 
of 1878, he began vigorously to learn that tongue, hired a German 
nurse for his children, and soon was finding the language so comic 
that he thought of having Captain Wakeman (Stormfield) in 
Heaven ensnared in the Laokoon of German syntax.’ Soon, it ap- 
pears, he began to speak and write a German of sorts—or a piquant 
blend of German and English—helped by his innate gift of the gab, 
that Western relish for sonorous idiom that underlay his love of 
declamation and profanity. The endless sentences and mouth-filling 
compounds in German struck him as inexhaustibly funny. The 
Teutonic language was a joke that never palled for this innocent 
abroad. In 1878 he wrote polyglot letters from Heidelberg to 
Bayard Taylor, full of Anglo-German atrocities.” In 1887, for a 
German study class that met in the Clemens home in Hartford, he 
wrote a three-act play called Meisterschaft, about the struggles of 
beginning German.* Later, before the Vienna Press Club on No- 
vember 21, 1897, Twain delivered his speech “Die Schrecken der 
Deutschen Sprache,” in comic German, asking the arbiters of the 
language to ban parentheses and the introduction of more than 
thirteen subjects to the sentence—averring, “Ich bin ja der treuste 
? Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York and London, 1912), 
Schulee, “New Lowers of Mack Twain,” Liseratere, 47-31 (serch, 
ea iss twice by the class with great success, and later published in the Century (Jan., 
1888) and in the volume Merry Tales (New York, 1892). The original MS, now in the 
Huntington Library (HM 11610), contains the following unpublished note—addressed 
probably to a printer in the house of Charles Webster & Company—ordering a tial im- 
pression unknown to bibliographers of Mark Twain: 
Hartford, Aug. 8, /87. 
Dear Van: 
Please set me this up, & after you have got your proof as clean as you can, send me a 
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Freund der deutschen Sprache.”* A few months later, in Vienna in 
1898, he wrote out the anecdote called “Beauties of the German 
Language,” about compound words; and in March, 1899, still in 
Central Europe, he made two more short speeches on the drollery 
of the language.® A recent monograph by Dr. Edgar H. Hemming- 
haus, in tracing the curve of Mark Twain’s reputation in:Germany, 
has recalled the difficulty of rendering his puns and peculiarly 
American humor into German.* But no special attention has been 
paid hitherto to Mark Twain’s attempt to turn some famous Ger- 
man jingles into English, and a preface he wrote for this little 
volume has not been published up to the present time. 

In 1935, the centenary of the humorist’s birth, Harper and 
Brothers published for children and for Mark Twain collectors a 
slender book called Slovenly Peter / (Struwwelpeter)/ or/ Happy 
Tales and Funny Pictures/ Freely Translated/ By/ Mark Twain./ 
With Dr. Hoffmann’s Illustrations, Adapted from/ the Rare First 
Edition, by Fritz Kredel. It is based of course upon the familiar 
rhymes first published in 1842 by the physician Heinrich Hoffmann. 
The Preface to this volume, by Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, states 
that her father made these translations in Berlin “that winter 


[1891 ],” where, following “financial losses,” the Clemens family had 
taken a dismal flat; that Mark Twain kept up his spirits by render- 
ing these rhymes of rebellious children, whose defiant spirit was not 
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copies for me to forward to the “Century.” 

You needn’t put in any small-caps or italics anywhere. I'll fix all that anew before 
publication in the Century. 

Keep the thing private. Don’t let it get out of your hands, 

Yrs truly 
S L CLEMENS 
Return the MS to me to read proof by. 
On p. 14-E of this MS appears this explicit message signed “S L C”: 
Private: 

Van, those “fiir’s” are fur with dots over the u: fair. 

See Dr. Ada M. Klett, “Meisterschaft, or the True State of Mark Twain’s German,” 
American-German Review, VII, 10-11 (Dec. 1940), finds evidence that the manuscript 
underwent correction “by some more or less competent hand” before publication, with the 
suppression of Twain’s most howling mistakes. 

* Mark Twain's Speeches (New York and London, 1910), pp. 42-51. 

° Ibid., pp. 52-54 and 55; and Mark Twain's Autobiography, ed. A. B. Paine (New York 
and London, 1924), I, 164-166. 

* Mark Twain in Germany (New York, 1939). Cf. Ulrich Steindorff, “Mark Twain's 
Broad German Grin,” New York Times, July 13, 1924, and Stuart Robertson, “Mark Twain 
in German,” Mark Twain Quarterly, II, 10-12 (Fall, 1937). 
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unlike his own; but that soon after their occupation of this flat he 
was called to America, where he found the financial outlook 
brighter, and “a month or two later” before returning to Germany 
in time for Christmas he cabled his family to move to better quarters. 
This account of Clemens’s activities does not square with that given 
by Albert Bigelow Paine.’ Since the former is a girlhood memory 
from the age of seventeen, and the latter a narrative supported by 
dated letters, one is prone to accept Paine as more trustworthy. Ac- 
cording to Paine, an “attractive, roomy place” had been engaged by 
Mrs. Clemens in October, 1891, before her husband and three young 
daughters reached Berlin. Upon their arrival, and in the clear light 
of day, the neighborhood of No. 7 K6rnerstrasse was found to be 
frowsy and not very quiet. Making a wry joke of their address 
among socially critical friends, the Clemenses weathered it out until 
the end of December, 1891; then, after paying the rest of their year’s 
rent, they vacated the flat and moved to the Hotel Royal, Unter den 
Linden. Mark Twain indeed was none too prosperous, with the 
disaster of the Paige typesetting machine just breaking upon him, 
but he did not sail for a brief visit to America until mid-June, 1892, 
more than three months after they had quitted Berlin for the 
South of France. Mark Twain’s own preface, it will be seen, is dated 
“Berlin, October, 1891,” and must certainly have been written soon 
after his arrival from Lausanne in that month. 

The manuscript of these translations, comprising twenty-six 

pages wholly in Mark Twain’s hand, was sold in December, 1912, 
by a Boston bookseller to the late Willard S. Morse, Twain collector 
and bibliographer.* Morse submitted his purchase to Albert Bige- 
low Paine, who confessed that he had never heard of its existence, 
and called it a “unique item.” To C. W. Fisk on December 17, 1912, 
Paine wrote: 
“Struwel Peter” was a favorite of M. T.s & I am not surprised to know 
that he translated it ... M. T. translated a good many such things for 
German practice—Mary’s Little Lamb (into German) etc. I did not 
consider the items important enough to mention, though I did not know 
of “Peter”— 


* Mark Twain: A Biography, ll, 929-948. 

* It came to him from the papers of Mr. William Cushing Brambury, who did 
just how or when his father had acquired it. This MS and the correspondence 
it are now in the possession of Mrs. Willard S. Morse, Santa Monica, Calif., 
kindness I am indebted for the quotations that follow. 
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A few months later, on May 1, 1913, Paine wrote to the new owner 
of the manuscript: 


My opinion is that Mr. Clemens began it, expecting to print it, but by the 
time he had finished it he had realized that he had departed too far from 
the original for that; had burlesqued it too much, perhaps, and so gave it 
as a literary curiosity to some friend. 


Confident that he possessed an item of great rarity, Mr. Morse 
applied to Harper for permission to print a limited edition, but the 
request was denied. Nevertheless, in March, 1915, he had twenty- 
five copies privately printed, but did not circulate them and ap- 
parently mislaid the entire lot. But since the manuscript has 
remained untouched and apparently unseen among Mr. Morse’s 
papers, in the many years following his death, it seems clear that 
one of these copies was recovered and served as the text for Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch’s edition. Missing from her volume is the following 
preface found in the Morse manuscript:*° 


Introduction. 


Struwelpeter is the best known book in Germany, & has the largest 
sale known to the book trade, & the widest circulation. For nearly fifty 
years it has had its home in every German nursery. No man can divine 
just where its mysterious fascination lies, perhaps, but that it Aas a peculiar 
& powerful fascination for children is a fact that was settled long ago. 

The book was not an intention—it was an accident. Dr. Hoffmann had 
among his child-patients some who raised war when he tried to insert the 
formidable medicines of the olden time into them; & to pacify them he 
used to snatch a pencil & dash off an absurd picture & a verse or two of 
descriptive doggerel & win a quick peace with them. These things ac- 
cumulated on his hands & one day he pasted them together & made a 
Christmas book for his little son out of them. Grown people were taken 
with it, & persuaded him to publish it. The result astonished him; the 
book swept the country like a prairie fire—swept Europe, in fact, for it 


® Willard S. Morse to Ulrich Steindorff, Oct. 2, 1924. Merle Johnson, 4 Bibliography 
of the Works of Mark Twain, New York and London, 1935, p. 110, states that these were 
photostats with a printed title page, and comprised “ten or so copies.” The existence of a 
photostat of the manuscript among Morse’s papers leads me to believe that his “edition” 
may have been in the form of photostats rather than a transcribed and printed text; but his 
statement that there were twenty-five copies is probably more trustworthy than the rather 
vague recall of Morse’s agent whom Mr. Johnson interviewed. 

2° find that the three last sentences of this preface are quoted by Merle Johnson, op. cit., 
p. 110, from a privately printed edition issued in August, 1935, for the Limited Editions 
Club. This edition, which I have been unable to see, may print the entire preface as here 
given. 
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was soon translated into the principal languages of the continent, & 
achieved popularity every where. 

It was Dr. Hoffmann’s opinion that the charm of the book lay not 
in the subjects or the pictures, but wholly in the jingle. That may be 
true, for rhymes that jingle felicitously are very dear to a child’s ear. In 
this translation I have done my best to fetch the jingle along. 

Mark Twain 
Berlin, October, 1891. 


The translations which follow are indeed free. The original is 
“seen darkly, as through a glass eye,” as Mark Twain observed in 
another connection. But the result is an increase of vigor. A trivial 
though typical example may be taken from the story of Ugly 
Frederick—a lad who, in the tradition of Hogarth’s “Progress of 
Cruelty,” caught flies and dismembered them (“made hoppers of 
them, minus wings,” as Mark Twain phrases it). The climax of his 
violence, 

Und hGre nur wie bés er war: 
Er peitschte seine Gretchen gar! 


which is rendered by the best-known English translation, issued by 
John C. Winston, as 
And oh! far worse and worse 


He whipp’d his good and gentle nurse! 


appears in Mark Twain as 
And worst of all that he did do, 
He banged the housemaid black and blue. 


Cruel to a dog, Frederick is deservedly bitten and packed off to 
bed to take bitter medicine, while the dog inherits the miscreant’s 
supper. Four lines in the German text and in more literal transla- 
tions’ are required to tell this last act, but Mark Twain expands 
them into sixteen, with a footnote attached to his worst couplet— 
The dog’s his heir, and this estate 
That dog inherits, and will ate.# 
# My child, never use an expression like that. It is utterly unprincipled 


2° As in the translation of Struwwelpeter by Annis Lee Furness, bearing the subtitle The 
Pictures and Verses as Remembered by the Children of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 
n.d.). Her father, the Reverend William Henry Furness, gave a copy of her translation to 
his old friend and classmate Emerson, for Emerson’s children, who years later, after the 
original was lost, reconstructed it from memory. In this passage, and elsewhere, it follows 
the German more timidly than does Twain. 
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& outrageous to say ate when you mean eat, & you must never do it except 
when crowded for a rhyme. As you grow up you will find that poetry is 
a sandy road to travel, & the only way to pull through at all is to lay your 
grammar down & take hold with both hands. M.T. 


Current allusions are plentiful, as in the tale of three Nordic boys 
who deride a miserable Moor: 


The three they laugh and scoff and wink, 
And mock at that poor Missing Link, 
Because his skin is black as ink. 


The original, needless to say, has no such Darwinian inflection 
of phrase—in telling a story of retribution that Nazis might well 
ponder today. In the “Story of the Thumb-Sucker” Mark Twain 
improves upon the description of Konrad’s pain when his thumb 
is sheared off by the tailor, “Hei! Da schreit der Konrad sehr”: 


While that lad his tongue unfurled 
And fired a yell heard ‘round the world. 


The vivacity of Mark Twain’s version shows clearly in “The History 
of Hanns Stare-in-the-Air.” In “Die Geschichte vom Hanns Guck- 
in-die-Luft” we read: 


Einst ging er an Ufers Rand 

Mit der Mappe in der Hand. 

Nach dem blauen Himmel hoch 

Sah er, wo die Schwalbe flog, 

Also dass er kerzengrad 

Immer mehr zum Flusse trat. 
Und die Fischlein in der Reih’ 
Sind erstaunt sehr, alle drei. 


The version remembered by Ralph Waldo Emerson’s children runs, 
with less color than the original— 


Johnny took up his satchel one day 

And off to school he walked away. 

Which way he was going he didn’t think, 
And it brought him down to the river’s brink. 
Three little fishes at him did stare 

Wondering much what brought him there. 
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Vastly more spirited is Mark Twain: 


Once he snooped along the strand 

With his atlas in his hand, 

And his pug-nose tilted back 

So he could watch the swallow’s track, 
And never got it through his gourd 
That he was walking overboard, 
Although the fishes, frightened, shout, 
“We three are orphans, please look out!” 


Strongly stamped with the individuality of Mark Twain, 
Slovenly Peter offers the rare spectacle of the humorist turning his 
hand to verse. I am informed by sellers of children’s books and at- 
tendants in children’s rooms of public libraries that, in the six years 
since its publication, their young patrons in general have preferred 
the older, more conventional Winston translation to Mark Twain’s 
Struwwelpeter. Perhaps they are more innately conservative than 
was Mark Twain himself. 


BRET HARTE UPON MARK TWAIN IN 1866 


GEORGE R. STEWART 
University of California 


N THE Springfield (Massachusetts) Daily Republican for No- 

vember 10, 1866, appeared a paragraph of literary news under the 
heading From California: 

Samuel Clemens, better known as “Mark Twain,” the Honolulu cor- 
respondent of the Sacramento Union, took advantage of the queen’s visit 
to deliver a most entertaining lecture upon the Sandwich Islands. He had 
a crowded house and a brilliant success, and in this initial effort at once 
established his reputation as an eccentric lecturer whose humor surpassed 
Artemus Ward’s with the advantage of being of a more legitimate 
quality. He had already acquired, here and abroad, considerable fame as 
an original and broadly humorous writer, but he took his audience by 
storm. He intends repeating the lecture through the state and is urged by 
his friends to extend his tour even to the East. His humor is peculiar to 
himself; if of any type, it is rather of the western character of ludicrous 
exaggeration and audacious statement, which perhaps is more thoroughly 
national and American than even the Yankee delineations of Lowell. His 
humor has more motive than that of Artemus Ward; he is something of 
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a satirist, although his satire is not always subtle or refined. He has 
shrewdness and a certain hearty abhorence [sic] of shams which will 
make his faculty serviceable to mankind. His talent is so well based that 
he can write seriously and well when he chooses, which is perhaps the 
best test of true humor. His faults are crudeness, coarseness, and an 
occasional Panurge-like plainness of statement. I am particular in these 
details, for I believe he deserves this space and criticism, and I think I 
recognize a new star rising in this western horizon. 


This paragraph (written under the date line: San Francisco, 
October 9, 1866) was the conclusion of the eleventh and last letter 
of a series which had appeared in the Republican. at irregular inter- 
vals since May 12, 1866. These letters were headed From California 
or From San Franciso, and From Our Special Correspondent; they 
were signed F. B. H. The inclusion of some of these letters as clip- 
pings among the materials preserved by Harte’s niece, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Taylor of Berkeley, California, makes certain the identification 
of the initials as those of Francis Bret Harte. 

The passage is in itself so clear as to call for little comment. “The 
queen’s visit” refers to the visit of Queen Emma of the Hawaiian 
Islands, some details of which had been described in the preceding 
paragraph. The “most entertaining” lecture was Twain’s famous 
appearance in San Francisco on October 2, 1866. 

Harte’s criticisms are remarkable, and point out qualities of 
Twain’s mind which were not generally recognized until many 
years later—his hatred of shams and his ability at serious writing. 
The recognition at such an early date of “a new star” is also note- 
worthy. 

In view of the later disastrous quarrel between the two men the 
passage is of interest as showing the good-fellowship which once 
existed. Twain owed some debts to Harte, as well as vice versa. In 
this generous, unforced, and virtually anonymous praise of a rival, 
Our Special Correspondent is very far from being that selfish and 
vicious cad whom Twain in his irresponsible autobiographical mean- 
derings has set up as the essential Bret Harte. 
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COOPER AND THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT CLUB: 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
JOHN A. KOUWENHOVEN 
Bennington College 

HE FOLLOWING letter is preserved among the Duyckinck man- 

uscripts in the New York Public Library. It has not, I believe, 
hitherto been printed. Since Cooper was almost the only American author 
to refuse membership in the Club, this note has interest as a concise 
statement of his attitude. 
Sir, Globe. Sept. 25th 1843 

Your letter, I found at this house, on my late return from Phil- 
adelphia. The delay in the answer you will have the goodness to 
ascribe to this cause. 

I am of opinion that this country, in common with all other 
countries, is bound to protect literary property, on principles con- 
nected with common honesty. To me, the policy of England, on 
this subject, is matter of indifference, it being our duty to act right, 
though England act wrong. 

I also think that expediency goes hand and hand in this par- 
ticular matter with the right. Unless we have a copy right law, 
there will be no such thing as American Literature, in a year or two. 
At present very few writers are left. With a copy right law; we 
shall have not only a literature of our own, but literature of an 
improved quality. 

These are my views, though a determination not to mingle with 
any thing in the country more than I can help, must prevent me 
from accepting the honour you have done me. I beg you to com- 
municate to the club that I would cheerfully join them did I join 
anything, but an issue has been raised that induces me to stand 
aloof. I ask nothing from the American Public, and I owe them 
nothing. I wish to keep the account square. I am certain the tax- 
gatherers will not overlook me, and this will be sure to keep me 
up to the discharge of all my duties as a citizen. Beyond this I feel 


reluctant to go. I remain, yours 
> 


With much respect, 
Sir, 

Cornelius Matthews, Esquire J. Fentmore Cooper. 

Cor. Sect. Copy Right Club 


? Duyckinck Collection, Manuscript Room of NYPL, No. 14999 in Part 1, Vol. II, of 
an extra-illustrated set of the Duyckinck Cyclopaedia of American Literature. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DissERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 
Social and Economic Views of William Ellery Channing (1780- 
1842). Robert Jay Platt (New York). 
A Study of the Works of Ellen Glasgow. Blair Rouse (Illinois). 
Life and Works of George W. Harris. Donald Day (Chicago). 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. Virginia Harlow (Duke). 
Poe and Science. Carroll Dee Laverty (Duke). 


II. DisseRTATIONS ON Topics OF A GENERAL NATURE: 

American Song Books in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. George S. Jackson (Columbia). 

The Function of Wagner’s Theory of the Union of the Arts in 
the Development of the American Theater: 1905-1928. Sister 
M. Vincentia Burns (Pennsylvania). 

Graham’s Magazine: A Study in American Periodical Writing. 
J. Albert Robbins (Pennsylvania). 


The Nation of New York. Ronald Bernard (Columbia). 


III. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

The Descent on Democracy: A Study of American Democracy 
as Observed by British Travelers, 1815-1860. William Emer- 
son Chace (North Carolina, History, 1941). 

Economic Individualism in the American Novel from 1865 to 
1888. John Hollenbach (Wisconsin, 1941). 

Folk Songs of Florida and Their Cultural Background. Alton 
Chester Morris (North Carolina, 1941). 

George Ripley, Social and Literary Critic. Howard A. Wilson 
(Wisconsin, 1941). 

The Growth of the Mind and Art of Lafcadio Hearn. Felix Mor- 
rison (Wisconsin, 1941). 

Helen Hunt Jackson in Relation to Her Times. Minerva Louise 
Martin (Louisiana State, 1941). 

A History of Literary Periodicals in Baltimore. W. Bird Ter- 
williger (Maryland, 1941). 
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The Idea of the Kingdom of God as Reflected in the American 
Social Gospel Movement, 1865-1917. Oscar W. Lever (Duke, 
Philosophy of Religion, 1941). 

The Life and Works of William Preston Johnston. A. Marvin 
Shaw, Jr. (Louisiana State, 1941). 

Margaret Fuller’s Criticism: Theory and Practice. Roland C. 
Burton (Iowa, 1941). 

Mark Twain’s Literary Development. Edgar M. Branch (Iowa, 
1941). 

Mark Twain’s Theories of Morality. Frank C. Flowers (Loui- 
siana State, 1941). 

The Negro in Dramatic Literature. Helen D. Troesch (Western 
Reserve, Dramatic Literature, 1941). 

Public Lectures in New York, 1851-1878. Robert J. Greef (Chi- 
cago, 1941). 

Die Romantechnik von William Dean Howells. Susanne K6- 
nigsberger (Berlin, 1932). 

Studies in Texas Folk Song. William Owens (Iowa, 1941). 

Tennyson in America: His Reputation and Influence from 1827 
to 1858. John Olin Eidson (Duke, 1941). 

Transcendental Activity in the Dissemination of Culture in 
America, 1830-1860. John Byron Wilson (North Carolina, 
1941.) 

The Vogue and Influence of Samuel Richardson in America: A 
Study of Cultural Conventions, 1742-1825. Reginald E. Wat- 
ters (Wisconsin, 1941). 


IV. Dissertation Topic Droppep: 
A Literary Map of the United States. Lulu Daniels (Iowa). 


V. OrHer RESEARCH IN ProcrEss: 

Joseph Jones (English Department, University of Texas) is well 
advanced on an edition of the writings of Josh Billings. 

Miss Alma Josenhans, of the Music and Drama Department of 
the Detroit Public Library, is at work on a history of the the- 
ater in Detroit. She has already covered a large part of the 
nineteenth century and part of the twentieth, but the work is 
not yet ready for publication. 
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Professor Benjamin T. Spencer (Ohio Wesleyan) has under way 
a history of the movement for a national literature from 
colonial times to the present. 

Raymonp ApaMs, Assistant Bibliographer. 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized, through the year 1943, a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to 
be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Fiction: 1920-1940. By Joseph Warren Beach. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1941. 371 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Beach’s latest volume is a welcome and valuable treatise upon the 
novels of Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Farrell, 
Marquand, and Steinbeck. Besides treating separately the writings of 
each, the volume also offers introductory and concluding sections upon 
the significance of the work of these men taken as a whole. The judg- 
ments are almost everywhere sound, and the book is a readable and useful 
addition to the library of contemporary criticism. 

Any writer of criticism is inevitably caught in the dilemma of either 
writing for the specialist and so advancing the field of criticism or else 
writing for the general reader and so diffusing already more or less estab- 
lished opinions. In earlier books Mr. Beach has frequently done the 
former; in this present one he is concerned chiefly with the latter. Ac- 
cording to his opening sentence: “This book is written at the request of 
a friend who is a wide reader in many fields, but would like to know 
more about American fiction in our time.” The author gives as his in- 
tention: “to make clear to the general reader what there is about each 
one [of these novelists] that gives him a particular claim to our interest 
and attention” (p. 1), and to analyze the novelists’ themes, social attitudes, 
and literary methods. 

Ordinarily that unnamed “friend” who suggests the writing of a book 
need not be taken very seriously, but in this instance I think that he had 
a real existence and a considerable influence. Mr. Beach admires his 
novelists almost excessively, but he seems constantly to be writing for and 
arguing against some elderly and conservative person who objects to what 
“these young fellows” (p. 12) are writing. (Incidentally, shouldn’t we 
get over calling most of these novelists young? Certainly, no one who 
fought in the World War before this one is still young, unless this is a 
country of the senile.) The argumentative attitude is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. Perhaps it is responsible for the way in which the author conjures 
up all kinds of readers who are assumed to be thinking thus and thus 
strangely about the various novels; not only do we have “the reader,” but 
also “the general reader,” “the bourgeois reader,” “the average ‘bourgeois’ 
reader,” “the earnest ‘bourgeois’ reader,” “the soft reader,” “the naive 
reader,” and “the inexperienced and unimaginative reader.” 

As I have mentioned, however, Mr. Beach himself admires all “these 
young fellows” greatly, although not uncritically. What he says about 
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them is generally sound—which is to say, I suppose, only that the present 
reviewer thinks the same. To be sure, there are points about which he 
would be glad to argue, e.g., the dismissal of In Dubious Battle as “a hole- 
in-the-corner thing” (p. 330), and the high place assigned to the writings 
of Mr. Faulkner. 

In his eulogies of Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Beach seems occasionally to be 
praising something which really confuses and bores him. At least, he 
produces here his only sentence which sounds as if he were defending an 
orthodoxy rather than preaching an evangel: “The danger here is that 
too much attention to his lapses may cause us to doubt for a moment the 
genuineness and high order of his genius” (p. 153). Sometimes Mr. Beach 
seems to be arguing that Mr. Faulkner’s trees are hideous, but his forest 
is magnificent. But perhaps this is possible. 

With Mr. Marquand the situation is largely reversed. Mr. Beach 
obviously enjoys with great gusto the satiric New England novels, but 
seems to have doubts about praising them. It is, I suppose, the old feeling 
of most of us that comedy is a slighter thing than tragedy—or camou- 
flaged melodrama. In one paragraph (pp. 267-268) Mr. Beach includes 
his only apology for one of his novelists, and scarcely escapes condescend- 
ing to the creator of Mr. Moto. A doubt about Mr. Marquand is also 
shown quantitatively by the granting to him of only one chapter in 
contrast to the two chapters to each of the others. 

In several passages, notably a discussion of Mr. Hemingway’s “fourth” 
and “fifth” dimensions, Mr. Beach extends the field of modern critical 
thought. More commonly he is content to introduce to the reader 
(bourgeois, naive, earnest, or what you will) the eight novelists of his 
choice, and an excellent and informing introduction it is. For the pro- 
fessional student of American literature the book is a review and summing 
up of much which he has already read, heard, and thought; it is also 
sometimes a stimulus to new ideas and a presentation of new critical 
possibilities. 

A strong objection must be raised against the title. Whether any eight 
novelists can stand for “American Fiction” of any period is problematical. 
But certainly these eight novelists cannot stand for the period 1920-40. 
Actually, most of them did not become prominent until the thirties, and 
the book omits altogether most of the leading novelists of the twenties: 
Lewis, Cather, et al. The anomaly is obvious from Mr. Beach’s own 
bibliography, which contains only seventeen books (most of them imma- 
ture and unimportant) published before 1930, and sixty-one published 
from that date onward. An attempt to justify the title perhaps leads the 
author into an unfortunate passage in which he seems to pooh-pooh the 
work of Crane, Norris, Dreiser, and Lewis in order to play up Three 
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Soldiers as “the beginning of strictly contemporary fiction in the United 
States” (p. 34). 

A book covering such a large field can hardly escape a few slips from 
the tickle path of accuracy. With the mischievous spirit of a reviewer I can 
scarcely let pass unnoted the fact that Mr. Beach refers to “Lester Jeeter” 
instead of “Jeeter Lester,” and constantly calls the family “the Jeeters.” 
Also we read of “Bon’s having an octaroon [sic] mistress . . . with a child 
of one-twelfth negro blood” (p. 167). In a bisexual world, try that fraction 
on your slide rule, or else consult the nearest professor of genetics. 

University of California. Georce R. Stewart. 


Hawruorne as Eprror: Selections from His Writings in The American 
Magazine for Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. By Arlin Turner. 
University, Louisiana: Louisiana State Press. 1941. vi, 290 pp. $2.75. 


Hawthorne was thirty-two years old when, with the assistance of his 
sister Elizabeth, he assumed for six months the editorship of The Amer- 
ican Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Toward the end 
of his period of solitude, he had already written some of his memorable 
tales, among them “The Gentle Boy” and “Roger Malvin’s Burial”; and 
his restless, introspective mind had long since formed its habits of ex- 
ploration of the moral nature. This Hawthorne, attaining fulfillment 
fourteen years later in The Scarlet Letter, is presumably the enduring 
Hawthorne, the penetrative analyst of human wisdoms and follies whom 
Lowell ventured to compare with Shakespeare. 

No such Hawthorne is visible in this collection of his editorial writings. 
Although Mr. Turner is able to indicate anticipations of the romancer in 
these potboilers of a maladjusted journalist, most of these studies are 
hackwork. They are, indeed, superficial chat on a preposterous variety 
of topics, concerning which only a trained encyclopedist could be in- 
formed; and they add nothing to the fame of the essential Hawthorne, 
master of moral detail. It is unlikely that we shall ever turn to. this 
volume for enlightenment concerning asthma, Cincinnati, coinage, danc- © 
ing horses, fashions of hats, lightning rods, salt, or the wars of Louis XIV, 
to mention only a few of the topics which engaged the creator of Hester 
Prynne and Donatello, under the flails of necessity and at a few hours’ 
notice. Mr. Turner has added up with considerable skill these trivia into 
sections of biography, history, and geography, information concerning na- 
ture, literary criticism, and miscellaneous items, but even by such arithmetic 
no cubit is added to the stature of our man of letters. In fact, these little 
essays form a rather sad symbol of the misdirection of his distinguished 
talents. 
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This does not in any way mean that Mr. Turner has not made the 
most of his possibilities. He has, and we now have, instead of the vague 
allusions to Hawthorne’s editorial sins, a complete and illuminating 
definition of his role, however hurried, inadequate, and unoriginal, as a 
magazinist. Moreover, if the deeper Hawthorne is woefully absent from 
these pages, the descriptive Hawthorne, the builder of backgrounds, the 
student of history, the observer of manners is here. It is probably true 
that no writer of superior powers can ever wholly conceal his gifts, and 
even in these catch-penny papers there are hints of that sensitivity to 
human faces, to reposeful scenes, to the gentle stir of life which bear the 
seal of his true hand. The dull biographies, the conventional descriptions 
of armor or coins, the amateurish discourse on natural phenomena may 
have bored the editor of 1836 almost as much as the reader of 1941; and 
the didactic note, sometimes absurdly forced, must have been derived not 
only from the juvenile stage of his craftsmanship but also from the 
etiquette of this insipid magazine. Yet he quickens, and so do we, as he 
depicts the inland villages of Martha’s Vineyard, the passengers on the 
Ontario steamboat, or the Indian adventures of Mrs. Duston. To the 
specialist in Hawthorne, for whom this book is, of course, really designed, 
this early emergence of the Hawthorne of the sketches and of the dis- 
cursive portions of the novels, must afford interest, and such students are 
likely to be grateful to Mr. Turner’s careful representation of Hawthorne 
as an editor. 

Yale University. Srantey T. WILtIAMs. 


Sytvesrer Jupp (1813-1853): Novelist of Transcendentalism. By Philip 
Judd Brockway. Orono: University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
No. 53. 1941. xiii, 121 pp. 


Mr. Brockway’s monograph adds another volume to the increasingly 
useful “Studies in English and American Literature,” written and pub- 
lished at the University of Maine under the direction of Professor Milton 
Ellis. It is a timely and welcome study, particularly in view of the growing 
recognition of its subject by recent historians of the period. 

Sylvester Judd was subjected to orthodox Calvinistic influences both in 
the parental home in western Massachusetts and at Yale (1832-36). 
Within a year after his graduation from Yale, however, he announced, in 
an essay addressed to the members of his family, his adoption of more 
liberal views. “The logic [of the essay],” Mr. Brockway comments, “is 
the logic of Channing, but the enthusiasm is undeniably that of a potential 
romanticist.” Judd attended the Harvard Divinity School from 1837 to 
1840, and from 1840 until his death in 1853 he was minister of the 
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Unitarian Church in Augusta, Maine. Margaret: A Tale of the Real and 
Ideal, his most famous work, was published in 1845. A second novel, 
Richard Edney and the Governor's Family, and a long poem, Philo: An 
Evangeliad, appeared in 1850. A romantic drama in blank verse, The 
White Hills: An American Tragedy, begun in 1851 and never finished, 
is extant only in the fragments printed in Arethusa Hall’s Life and 
Character of Sylvester Judd (1857). 

Mr. Brockway is concerned for the most part with Judd’s “Transcenden- 
talism,” and specifically with evidence of Emerson’s influence. External 
evidence, curiously enough, seems altogether lacking. Mr. Brockway finds 
no specific reference to Emerson in Judd’s writings, not even in the letters 
and diaries written at the Divinity School, where Emerson delivered, at 
the end of Judd’s first year, the highly controversial Divinity School 
Address. And on Emerson’s side, there is only the casual late entry in 
the Journals in 1852, “I saw Judd in Augusta .. .” (reworked anonymously 
in The Conduct of Life as “I once asked a clergyman in a retired 
town ...”). But there can be no doubt, of course, of Emerson’s influence 
on Judd, both in ideas and in actual images and phrases. Mr. Brockway 
cites some good parallels in support of the influence. The following 
examples are illustrative: 

. . . if the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him. (The American Scholar) 


If we stand still, I have heard it said, the world will come round to us. (A letter by Judd, 
dated September 7, 1837) 


The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. (Nature) 
There were clouds, to the eye of the child, like fishes. . . . (Margaret) 


Judd’s “Transcendentalism” reached its high point in Margaret; sub- 
sequently, there appears to have been a falling off. Mr. Brockway notes 
the altered tone of Richard Edney, and the subordination of “soul” to 
“the secondary matters of social rank, riches and poverty, labor and 
capital.” (The book is a vivid contemporary picture of the industrial, 
social, and religious life of a New England mill town, identified by Mr. 
Brockway as Augusta.) In Philo, Judd went so far as to represent the 
Transcendentalists as confessing their error to Christ: 


We bring our empty bowls to thee. 


Even though the Transcendentalists are treated less severely in the poem 
than other transgressors, the quoted passage can hardly be construed other- 
wise than as a radical objection to Emersonian Transcendentalism. Indeed, 
despite Mr. Brockway’s impressive array of parallels, it seems to me doubt- 
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ful if Judd was ever as Transcendental as Emerson, even in Margaret. 
The religious life of Mons Christi, while embellished by various non- 
Christian elements, recognized the special authority of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus as recorded in the New Testament. It was Emerson’s heresy 
that he denied this special authority. It is therefore difficult to see how 
Judd could have agreed with such heretical pronouncements as “Make 
your own Bible” and “Thank God for these good men, but say, ‘I also am 
a man.” Mr. Brockway, I am inclined to believe, does not sufficiently 
recognize the sharp line of demarcation between Transcendentalism and 
Unitarianism. “I am supremely a Christian,” Judd wrote in 1852, “being 
neither pagan nor Jew, unbeliever nor Transcendentalist.” 

Margaret is a tale of the “real,” as well as of the “ideal.” The author’s 
realistic pictures of New England rural life are of extraordinary interest 
and value. Judd apparently knew well the rural customs and speech. He 
described with astonishing freshness the meetings in the woods, the train- 
ing days, the husking bees. He understood the social and religious con- 
flicts in the villages. The language is often amazingly colloquial. All told, 
the representation seems authentic, though one should perhaps make 
some allowance for the author’s propagandist purpose. In his zeal for 
Unitarian liberalism, Judd was possibly less than fair to the orthodox 
party (for an amusing example, see page 459 of the 1845 edition); in his 
zeal for “temperance,” he may have overemphasized the evils of drink. 
Because the author wished to enforce the contrast between the “real” and 
the “ideal,” his picture of the “real,” I imagine, errs on the sordid side. 
Certainly, if one compares Judd’s picture in Margaret with Dwight’s in 
Greenfield Hill, one may suppose that the historical reality lay somewhere 
between, that rural life in western Massachusetts and Connecticut in the 
1790's, while less idyllic than Dwight’s representation, was somewhat less 
sordid than Judd’s. 

Readers may reasonably differ as to the relative value of the realistic 
and the Transcendental elements in Margaret. Mr. Brockway finds 
Judd’s chief merit in his embodiment of Transcendental ideas in the 
form of the novel. This view seems to me a little extravagantly to make 
Emerson the measure of all things. It is an ironical commentary on such 
an evaluation that the Transcendentalists as a class cared little for novels 
of whatever kind. I should prefer, in any event, to make Judd’s claim 
upon our interest not quite so dependent upon his affinities with Emer- 
son; for even without those affinities, Judd still might well be remem- 
bered, and read, as an early realistic novelist of New England life. 

Brown University. RANDALL STEwart. 
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Cuaries Ecpert Crappock (Mary Noamies Murrree). By Edd Winfield 

Parks. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. [1941.] 

x, 258 pp. §2.50. 

“Textbooks on literature,” says Mr. Parks, “give to Charles Egbert 
Craddock a few paragraphs or pages; the anthologies usually reprint one 
story from In the Tennessee Mountains. Except for this briefly casual 
recognition, the novelist is forgotten.” Mr. Parks is not inclined to take 
posterity to task for its neglect, but he is interested in relating the once 
well-known local colorist to her background, and in seeking the reason 
for the decline of her reputation. He has made use of an unpublished 
biography by the author’s sister Fanny, which he has supplemented by 
conversations with her and by a personal examination of the surrounding 
country, together with a study of letters and manuscripts in the Emory 
University Library and of several master’s theses. His book has the ear- 
marks of a dissertation, including a number of ineptitudes of expression. 
It can hardly be said to evoke a living portrait of its subject. 

Nevertheless, it is a readable, useful book. Although the author never 
quite says so, the Murfrees of Murfreesboro were genteel. As Southern 
gentle folk they led a tranquil, unpractical life. The lawyer-planter father 
was devoted to his daughters, read Scott and Dickens to them, and en- 
couraged their writing. A story by Rebecca Harding Davis probably 
influenced Mary to write mountain stories. Her father’s standing, together 
with her lameness and her willingness to sing, seems to have given her 
such access to the mountaineers as she had, but she always viewed her 
subjects as an “outsider.” She could portray certain types, old men and 
boys and shrewish women, but her young men were usually prigs and 
her young women always heroic. She was not interested in such a type 
as a coal miner adapting himself to industrialism. No profanity and no 
obscenities mar her pages. 

Mr. Parks might have made more of the contrast between Miss Mur- 
free’s gently bred Episcopalianism and the primitive religions of the 
mountaineers as an explanation of why she did not penetrate beneath the 
surface. He does explain that she was too independent to accept criticism 
and that, in her later works, she was unwilling to undergo the intellectual 
discipline necessary to secure artistic unity. She oversimplified the life 
she depicted, and for the most part did not integrate character with set- 
ting. Mountains, not men, became dominant factors in her work, and 
purple patches of description obtruded. If Miss Murfree had become more 
a part of her work, her writings might have had greater importance. 

Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy. 
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A Carricar Stupy oF tHe Writincs or Mary Hunter Austin (1868-1934). 
By Dudley Taylor Wynn. [New York:] Published Under the Aus- 
pices of the Graduate School of Arts and Science of New York Uni- 
versity. 1941. ii, 22 pp. No price indicated. 

This brochure contains a brief “Introduction” summarizing the first 
eight chapters of Dr. Wynn’s thesis, and presents in full the ninth and 
last chapter, on Mary Austin’s “Nature Writing.” Although Mrs. Austin 
had “read extensively in Emerson and Thoreau” before she went to 
California in 1888, her first ventures into nature writing were influenced 
most directly by the work of John Muir. In The Land of Little Rain 
(1903) she sought to do for the desert east of the Sierras “what Muir had 
done for the more pleasant and less forbidding highlands, that is, to re- 
veal, in the fashion of naturists, that no part of nature lacks its beauty or 
its power to inform the spiritually perceptive.” Mrs. Austin, in fact, “took 
Transcendentalism to the desert”—a feat which Emerson had seemed to 
consider too formidable when he urged Muir to come back East. The 
Flock (1906) “has a place among the best of American nature writing,” 
although the book departs from the tradition in exhibiting a vital concern 
with man’s adjustment to his environment. As Mrs. Austin’s interest in 
the problems of society grew, she put Emerson, Thoreau, and Muir more 
and more behind her. The Land of Journey's Ending (1924) is primarily 
“a book of prophecy”: the landscape of desert and mountains is portrayed 
in some of the author’s most successful descriptive passages, but she deals 
with the land primarily as the setting for the intramontane culture, har- 
moniously adjusted to its environment, which she predicts will appear in 
the Colorado River Basin. Mysticism is here not carried to the extreme 
evident in some of Mrs. Austin’s later works; “almost every idea in The 
Land of Journey's Ending that is unacceptable to hardheaded realists 
could be attributed to mere poetic fancy.” In general, thinks Dr. Wynn, 
although Mrs. Austin “abandoned the Transcendentalists for a much less 
philosophically rigorous mysticism of her own,” she “carried on the spirit 
of Emerson and his romantic predecessors” in striving to “keep scientific 
and rational thought from robbing the world of all enchantment.” The 
careful analysis of Mrs. Austin’s relation to intellectual currents of her day 
suggests that the entire thesis deserves publication. 

Southern Methodist University. Henry Nasu Situ. 


A ConcorDANce OF THE Pogticat Works oF Epcar Por. By Brad- 
ford A. Booth and Claude E. Jones. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1941. xiv, 211 pp. $5.50. 

That Messrs. Booth and Jones decided not to concern themselves 

“with the problems of identification surrounding the Poe canon” before 
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compiling their concordance may be a disappointment to a few who will 
use this volume. In their Introduction the authors explain that they have 
taken Killis Campbell’s The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (1917) 
for their basic text and have included “the short poems from Notes and 
Queries and Mabbott’s edition of The Selected Poems.” In the course that 
they have chosen the compilers are well aware that they have included 
some lines which are not Poe’s and other lines which are of doubtful 
origin. 

A random sampling reveals the following errors: 

P. xiii: The Italian prepositions de and di should either appear in the 
list of omissions or be recorded. 

P.1 v: The printer fails to indent the two entries under Achaian. 

P. 63v: Flapped should read Flapp’d. (The authors have not observed 
uniformity in recording similar contractions.) 

P. 7ov: The fifth entry under Gently should read: That gently, o’er a 
perfumed sea. See also the first entry under Perfumed (p. 136r). 

P. 72v: The index word Glittering is misspelled. 

P. 127v: The printer has dropped out the index word Nodding. 

P. 133r: The second entry under Palls should be printed under Pallor. 

P. 140r: The first entry under Powers should be printed under 
Precious. 

P. 194r: The punctuation of the line under Uprising is not Poe’s. 

P. 197r: The second entry under Visions should read: The visions. . . . 

P. 199r: The last entry under Wandering should read: Who wouldst. . . . 

P. 200v: The third entry under Wave should read: The wave—there is 


a movement there. 


These typographical errors and misplaced lines, however, do not much 
impair the usefulness and value of this tool for the study of Poe. 


Duke Unwwersity. Davin K, Jackson. 


American Mirror: Social, Ethical and Religious Aspects of American 
Literature, 1930-1940. By Halford E. Luccock. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. vi, 300 pp. $2.50. 

The Professor of Homiletics in Yale University has read an astonish- 
ingly large number of literary and subliterary works published between 
1930 and 1940, and has rendered a report of his findings in American 
Mirror. The nature of his special interest is unmistakable. “No attempt 
is made in this volume,” he writes, “to distribute haloes. The interest in 
the novels, poems and plays discussed is not purely literary or aesthetic.” 
Professor Luccock’s major concern is with the picture of American life 
in the thirties reflected by the literature of the period. His method has 
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been to read, to summarize, and to classify works in accordance with the 
aspect of American life they reflect. Some of his major classifications are: 
“The candid camera at work”; “Exploring the inner world”; “The impact 
of the depression”; “The voice of labor”; “Religion—implicit and ex- 
plicit.” Sometimes the urge to classify tempts him to use a little force, as 
when, for example, in the section on urban regionalism he says of Sinclair 
Lewis’s Ann Vickers that “it is only partly located in cities.” Sometimes, 
the urge to fill out a category tempts him to mention authors or works 
without discussing them, as when in the chapter on religion, he writes, 
“Family Portrait, by Lenore Coffer and William Joyce Cowen, is a 
beautiful and impressive play on the family of Jesus.” 

Since Professor Luccock is concerned, not with the form and style of 
literature but with its content, and since he attempts to avoid making 
esthetic judgments, his values tend to be quantitative. Thus he says of 
Dos Passos’s U. S. A., “It is probably the biggest canvass ever worked 
on in American literature,” and of Josephine Herbst’s trilogy, “There 
has been painted one of the largest canvasses of American life which 
has ever been attempted.” He seems to raise no question as to the accuracy 
of the representation. When, moreover, he ventures on esthetic or qualita- 
tive judgments, the results are not encouraging. Thus, he designates Paul 
Green’s This Body the Earth “one of the strongest novels of the South,” 
praises Aben Kandel’s City for Conquest because “it is not so ‘dizzy’ as 
Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer and still covers far more territory in 
presenting different groups and localities, showing them members one 
of another,” appraises the central figure in Dorothy Canfield’s Seasoned 
Timber as “one of the most moving pictures of the great soul as teacher 
in American fiction,” and believes that Stephen Benét’s Burning City 
“contains some of the finest and strongest poetry infused with social 
feeling and outlook.” It is not surprising, therefore, that he should find it 
“rather strange why Lloyd Douglass has not been taken more seriously as 
a novelist, for he has a real gift for narrative and conversation.” 

There is some carelessness in documentation. On page 121 there is a 
quotation from a novel by Elliott Arnold although its title does not appear 
anywhere in the book, and on page 165, a long and important passage is 
quoted with no indication as to its source. 

The most thought-provoking part of the book is the second chapter 
in which Professor Luccock describes what he regards as the major 
literary trends of the thirties. The most important of these are “the 
emergence of literature into the realm of public questions”; the emergence 
of hunger and labor into literature; a shift of influence from Freud to 
Marx, “from a preoccupation with the psyche of the individual to the 
impact of economic forces on the mass”; the cult of fear and violence and 
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the revival, as in contemporary theology, of an acute sense of demoniacal 
evil. These suggestive generalizations any literary critic or historian deal- 
ing with the period would do well to take into account. One qualifica- 
tion, however, needs to be made. These generalizations rest on literature 
deliberately selected to mirror the more violent changes of the decade. No 
consideration is given to a great deal of serious literature of which the 
aim is not the fidelity of a dime-store mirror. A very different series of 
generalizations might result from the reading and classification of books 
produced in the thirties and chosen, not on sociological but on esthetic 
grounds. 

But, despite the limitations of the book, it is likely to prove a useful 
piece of work. Students of the period will find it useful since the classified 
descriptions of contemporary books will draw their attention to many 
rather obscure and relatively inaccessible works. Possibly the greatest 
service the book can render is by suggesting that literary historians ought 
to attempt a systematic survey and interpretation of contemporary literary 
productions. The fact that their evaluations may not prove enduring will 
not prevent their being valuable indices of currents in American taste. 


Wesleyan University. Frep B. 


Inpex To Earty American Periopicat Literature, 1728-1870. No. 3. Walt 
W hitman. Sponsored by New York City Board of Education, English 


Department and Washington Square Library, New York University. 

New York: Pamphlet Distributing Co. 1941. 19 pp. $1.00. 

This bibliography is arranged in seven sections under the following 
headings: “Poems by Walt Whitman,” “Short Stories by Walt Whit- 
man,” “Articles by Walt Whitman,” “Book Reviews of Walt Whitman’s 
Works,” “Reviews of Books and Articles about Walt Whitman,” “Biog- 
raphy and Criticism of Walt Whitman,” and “Poems about Walt 
Whitman.” The items in each section are arranged alphabetically under 
the name of the author. Although the Index purports to cover only the 
period from 1728 to 1870, this bibliography is not so limited. In fact, most 
of the items listed first appeared in print after 1870. 

An editorial note explains that the bibliography “does not claim to be 
an all-inclusive periodical index to Walt Whitman.” That it is not all- 
inclusive is obvious. What is not obvious is the principle which guided 
the compilers in making their selections, since many items omitted are 
unquestionably more important than some of those included. The section 
“Poems by Walt Whitman” contains less than half the number of entries 
to be found in the bibliography of The Cambridge History of American 
Literature. Among the more important omissions are the following: “A 
Child’s Reminiscence,” published in the New York Saturday Press, De- 
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cember 24, 1859, later renamed “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”; 
“Bardic Symbols,” published in the Atlantic Monthly, April, 1860, later 
renamed “As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life”; and “Proud Music of the 
Sea-Storm,” published in the A#lantic Monthly, December, 1869, later 
called “Proud Music of the Storm.” On the other hand, the bibliography 
includes three or four items not listed in the Cambridge History, one of 
which seems important. This is “Longings for Home,” published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, July, 1860, later renamed “O Magnet- 
South.” Inadvertently no doubt, but unfortunately, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s poem on Walt Whitman (published in his first volume, The 
Torrent and The Night Before, and afterwards rejected), which properly 
appears in the section “Poems about Whitman,” appears also in the section 
“Poems by Walt Whitman,” as “The Torrent and the Night Before.” 

The section “Book Reviews of Walt Whitmans’ Works” lists only one 
review of the first edition of Leaves of Grass and one of the second edition. 
There is no review of the third edition nor of any subsequent edition, 
except Drum-Taps, until 1881. Nevertheless, space is provided to list re- 
views of four relatively unimportant books of selections. More than twice 
as much space is devoted to reviews of books and articles about Whitman 
as is devoted to reviews of Whitman’s own works. 

The section “Biography and Criticism of Walt Whitman” apparently 
lists in full the more than three hundred Whitman articles published by 
Horace Traubel in the Conservator between 1890 and 1919. Indeed, these 
items make up more than three fourths of the total in this section. I have 
checked them with my own list of Conservator articles taken directly 
from the periodical, and I have found but one or two omissions. Other 
periodicals, however, are very inadequately represented. 

Although this list will be useful as a supplement to existing Whitman 
bibliographies, it will not be worth a great deal by itself. It is to be 
regretted that, having taken so much trouble, the compilers should not 
have taken enough to make a fuller and more dependable bibliography. 


North Texas State Teachers College. Fioyp Stova.t. 


Tue Last Years or Henry Timrop, 1864-1867: Including Letters of Tim- 
rod to Paul Hamilton Hayne and Letters about Timrod by William 
Gilmore Simms, John R. Thompson, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Others. With Four Uncollected Poems and Seven Uncollected Prose 
Pieces. Drawn Chiefly from the Paul Hamilton Hayne Collection in 
the Duke University Library. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1941. xi, 184 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Hubbell set for himself a modest yet difficult task. He has 
attempted to present all the known facts about Henry Timrod’s life and 
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work from 1864 to 1867, the crucial, unhappy last years of the poet’s life. 
Through contemporary letters and records, he presents a picture of Tim- 
rod as he revealed himself, and as he was seen by his friends. In his notes 
the editor corrects factual errors and adds useful information. Source 
material of great value is here printed for the first time, so arranged that 
it makes an interesting and reasonably complete narrative. 

The long subtitle indicates the scope of the book. In addition, Pro- 
fessor Hubbell reprints an article by Simms that was written immediately 
after Timrod’s death, and gives in full, from the manuscripts, several 
letters about Timrod’s father, a poet in his own right. What the subtitle 
fails to indicate is that most of the letters are here published for the first 
time. In his 1873 Memoir, Hayne published several of Timrod’s letters, 
but he unwisely altered them, making the style florid and ornate. Here 
they are printed as they were written. Along with them are interesting 
new letters by Timrod, Hayne, Simms, and Whittier. 

This new material will not radically change our concept of Timrod 
as man or as poet; but it clarifies some previously obscure biographical 
points, and rounds out our knowledge of his work. The letters, par- 
ticularly, have a double interest, presenting something of Timrod’s per- 
sonal life and some informal comments on his own poetry and critical 
theory. 

The biographical matter is the less important. The picture Timrod 
draws of himself (like that drawn by his friends) is a tragic one, in almost 
unrelieved black and gray. The last years of war and the first years of 
reconstruction were for him days of personal grief over the loss of his son, 
of destitution that extended, frequently, to lack of food, of constant and 
terrible illness. His fortitude and effort have in them a heartening quality: 
here is testimony of a man’s spirit. 

The four poems are good, typical work, but not equal to the best of 
his poetry. The most interesting one, the sonnet “Soon must I leave this 
tongue-envenomed town,” is in the octave a direct, personal attack on 
local gossip, and in the sestet a tribute to the lady who was the subject of 
it: presumably his wife. These poems are the work of the mature writer, 
and as such are valuable, but they are only a small part of his uncollected 
poetry. The seven editorials—“dwarf essays,” Simms called them—have 
more importance, for they give a fair sampling of his journalistic. writing. 
Timrod’s prose is almost as distinguished as his poetry. These short pieces 
reveal a lucid, thoughtful mind and a strict artistic integrity. Perhaps the 
most important contribution of this book is the light it sheds on Timrod 
as critic. The occasional flashing insights and reflective judgments in the 
letters and editorials are those of a perceptive critic. 
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In his last years, Timrod doubted if even his best poems would be 
collected in book form. Hayne finally succeeded in this undertaking, but 
only after long and agonizing efforts, and long after Timrod’s death. 
But Timrod merits more comprehensive study. Today we have no 
scholarly edition of his poetry, his essays, or his earlier letters. No writer 
of equal stature in this country has received so little attention. Professor 
Hubbell has taken a brief, important period of his life; he has succeeded 
admirably within his self-appointed limits. If this book marks the begin- 
ning of a definitive publication of Timrod’s writing, we shall soon be in 
a position to evaluate his work honestly, out of a full knowledge. Until 
that time, we can have only a partial understanding of Timrod. 

The University of Georgia. Epp Winriecp Parks. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Cueckx List or Lerrers To AND FROM Pog. Compiled by John Ward 
Ostrom. (University of Virginia Bibliographical Series Number Four.) 
Charlottesville: Alderman Library. 1941. (Mimeographed.) 57 pp. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Ostrom’s skillfully compiled list of approximately seven hundred 
and fifty letters to and from Poe is a by-product of his work in progress 
on a critical edition of Poe’s letters under the direction of Dean James 
Southall Wilson of the University of Virginia. Mr. Ostrom invites further 
information about these letters. 

Among my own notes I find that “A Savannah author” (Mr. Ostrom’s 
Letters 104 and 128) is Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch. There is perhaps an 
earlier draft of Mr. Ostrom’s Letter 311. I also have a reference to a letter 
dated December 7, 1846, from Poe to A. N. Howard, which I have not 
seen; how authentic this letter is I do not know. I believe that some day 
a Poe letter will be found in the Newbern (N. C.) Spectator for June or 
July, 1836. In the revived Southern Literary Messenger for August, 1941 
(which appeared after Mr. Ostrom’s monograph), a facsimile of a letter 
dated August 7, 1847, from Poe to N. P. Willis is reproduced. Its authen- 
ticity seems doubtful. Another letter dated December 7, 1847, from Poe 
to Willis was offered for sale in New York several years ago. It is a bit 
puzzling that Mr. Ostrom omits Poe’s letter dated March 3, 1836, to John 
Collins McCabe, which was first printed in Armistead C. Gordon’s 
Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe (Richmond, 1925), 
I, 16-17. In this letter Poe acknowledges the receipt of one dated April 
24, 1836, from McCabe, which is also missing from Mr. Ostrom’s list. 
Another omission is Poe’s letter dated September 27, 1842, to Edgar 
Janvier and W. W. McNair (now in the possession of Lafayette College), 
in which he refers to their letter of September 15. In spite of these 
omissions Mr. Ostrom has done an excellent piece of work. 


Duke University. Davin K. Jackson. 


Dunsar Criticatty Examinep. By Victor Lawson. Washington, D. C.: 
The Associated Publishers. 1941. xvi, 151 pp. $2.00. 
“This essay,” we are told, “was written as a Master’s Thesis . . . at 


Howard University.” As such it is an acceptable performance. Since the 
aim of the work is critical, it is not surprising that the author presents no 


new facts concerning Paul Laurence Dunbar. The effort is made to place 
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Dunbar in relationship to the poetry of the nineteenth century, by analyz- 
ing his themes and by tracing parallels with other poets who employed 
similar materials. But since the whole meaning of a poem is not to be 
found either in its theme or in any other single aspect, this method, 
although perhaps interesting to the social historian, fails to explain either 
the luminous inspiration of Dunbar’s best work or the frequent failures 
which are so disappointing in his work as a whole. Mr. Lawson’s presen- 
tation of Dunbar’s treatment of Negro life, and his analysis of the poet’s 
racial humor are somewhat more successful. 


University of Pennsylvania. BraDey. 


Essays ON THE TEACHING oF ENGLISH IN Honor oF CHARLES SWAIN 
Tuomas. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. 286 pp. $2.50. 


EncuisH Instrrure ANNuaL—1939. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1940. 164 pp. $2.00. 


The title and the brief introduction of the first volume make clear 
that it was printed not merely to do honor to a veteran teacher and his 
special profession but also to voice the conviction that culture and beauty, 
the quickening of the literary sense, the illumination of the individual 
mind are objectives of worth-while English teaching. As the product of 
some five hundred years of teaching experience by some twenty English 
teachers, the book undoubtedly commands attention. No real unity has 
been achieved in the collection, and practically none could have been at- 
tained, but jointly the essays furnish a fund of rich experience to which 
any teacher should welcome access. Only three foci can be noted amid 
the diversity: first, concern with the teaching of composition on the 
elementary, secondary, and college level; second, protests against regarding 
English as a mere instrument of social efficiency, and its contents as 
mere bypaths of social science; third, the analysis of the grounds for study- 
ing grammar. All contributors write on one thing with which they have 
familiarity. If they do not agree on what the objectives are—some have 
specific ones and others disclaim knowledge of any—they do present 
aspects of the question as to whether or not English is an art susceptible 
of analysis or a science which can be objectively treated, and they do all 
join in the chorus, suggested by one contributor: “We Dare to Teach 
English.” 

“Teaching and Creative Scholarship” is the one bond between the 
first and second volumes. The English Institute Annual—1939 is a 
product of Columbia meetings devoted to such problems in literary re- 
search as dialect, the editing of correspondence and of Middle English 
texts, and to the social significance of drama. The papers of greatest 
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interest attempt to define biography as a type, to promote the study of 
the Victorian age, to explain the methods of the history of ideas. For the 
rest, the book is concerned with the ways of literary scholarship, the 
search for documents, and finally the choice of research topics. When 
more real unity can be attained, such volumes will be of greater service. 


G. H. O. 


Booxsinpinc 1n America: Three Essays. Edited by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt. Portland, Maine: The Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1941. 
xix, 293 pp. $7.50. 

The three essays (Hannah Dustin French’s “Early American Book- 
binding by Hand,” Joseph W. Rogers’ “The Rise of American Edition 
Binding,” and the editor’s “On the Rebinding of Old Books”) in this 
volume are chiefly addressed to students of bookmaking, collectors, and 
librarians, but historians of American culture will find them worth-while 
reading. 

D. K. J. 


Tue Oxrorp Dictionary oF Quotations. With an Introduction by Carl 
Van Doren. London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. xiv, 879 pp. $5.00. 

This useful volume was compiled by members of the staff of the 
Oxford University Press under the general editorship of Miss Alice Mary 
Smyth. For certain authors the material was chosen by outsiders. Ernest 
de Selincourt, for instance, selected the quotations from Wordsworth. The 
quotations are arranged alphabetically under authors’ names, but an Index 
gives the key word of each quotation. There are separate sections for the 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and Foreign Quotations. Under the 
heading Anonymous are grouped Ballads, Nursery Rhymes, and quota- 
tions from Punch. Popularity rather than merit was the test for inclusion. 
“A short section of Addenda has been added containing a few quotations 
that have become familiar since the first part was printed off and certain 
omissions that have been noted in time for inclusion” (p. x). One is sur- 
prised to find in the whole book only a single quotation (dated 1906) from 
Prime Minister Churchill. Under Anonymous we find “All quiet along 
the Potomac” attributed to General McClellan but belonging properly to 
Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers’s “The Picket Guard,” claimed also by two Con- 
federate poets who almost certainly did not write it. 

The compilers tell us that the most quoted authors are in order of 
frequency of quotation: Browning, Byron, Cowper, Dickens, Johnson, 
Kipling, Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, Wordsworth, the Bible, 
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and the Book of Common Prayer. One can hardly believe that this order 
holds for American readers. A considerable number of American authors 
is included, but it would seem that quotations have been chosen on the 
basis of their familiarity to English readers. There are quotations from 
Artemus Ward, who lectured in England, but none from Josh Billings. 
There are twenty-three quotations from Walter de la Mare and only two 
from Robert Frost. There are ten from Thomas Jefferson but none from 
the Declaration of Independence! Miss Smyth and her collaborators, how- 
ever, would have found their task an almost impossible one had they taken 
into consideration the familiarity of the American reading public with 
quotations from authors whether English or American. We have a better 
cause for complaint against English anthologists who include both British 
and American poetry. I am still wondering on what basis Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch chose the American poems in The Oxford Book of English 
Verse. 


Reason 1n Mapness: Critical Essays. By Allen Tate. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. [1941.] xiv, 230 pp. $2.50. 

Of the twelve thoughtful essays which appear in this volume, only 
“Literature as Knowledge” was written specifically for this book; and yet 
all of them, as Mr. Tate points out in his Preface, deal with “a deep illness 
of the modern mind,” an illness which affects many aspects of modern life 


besides politics. The discussions of modern poetry are among the best 
essays in the book. “Miss Emily and the Bibliographer,” a paper read 
before the English Club at Princeton, is a vigorous protest against methods 
employed in some graduate schools. 


On Lrrerature Topay. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., Inc. 1941. 29 pp. $1.00. 

This address, delivered at the inauguration of George N. Shuster as 
President of Hunter College on October 10, 1940, contains some excellent 
criticism of recent American literature as aimless and pessimistic, lacking 
in the “mood of health, will, courage, faith in human nature, . . . the 
dominant mood in the history of literature” (p. 13). One wishes that in 
his notable studies of New England Mr. Brooks had more frequently 
exercised his critical function, for he is one of the best of living literary 
critics. 

A Venture in Rememsrance. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston, Mass.: 

Little, Brown and Company. 1941. xii, 319 pp. $2.50. 

The chief purpose of this autobiography, writes Mr. Howe, “is to fix 
attention not so much upon its author as upon backgrounds, personalities, 
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and phases of life in the region and period he has known.” Since his 
graduation from Harvard in 1887, Mr. Howe’s life has been identified 
with Boston except for the years 1929-1931, when he was Consultant in 
Biography at the Library of Congress. He worked on the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Atlantic Monthly, the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, and the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. He has written biographies, or edited the 
letters of, John Jay Chapman, Barrett Wendell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
George Bancroft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, and 
many others. 4 Venture in Remembrance throws some light upon Mr. 
Howe’s methods as a biographer, but perhaps its chief value lies j in its 
presentation of certain aspects of Boston life during the past fifty years. 
Particularly interesting are the chapters entitled “Initiate of Boston” and 
“The Boston of Fiction and Fact.” Here is a sympathetic interpretation 
quite unlike that in the recent novels of J. P. Marquand, who, we may 
add, has denied (p. 102) that Mr. Howe was the prototype of the 
biographer in The Late George Apley. 


VoLTamrE IN America 1744-1800. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literature and Languages, Volume xxxix.) By Mary-Margaret H. 
Barr. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. 150 pp. $1.25. 


This study is based largely on American editions of Voltaire and on 
such materials as are found in newspapers, magazines, and booksellers’ 
catalogues. It includes some account of Voltaire’s plays on the American 
stage, and it gives typical estimates by Americans who had read Voltaire. 
There is an abundance of evidence that Voltaire was read in the American 
colonies. In spite of her title, Miss Barr has limited her study to New 
England and the Middle Atlantic colonies. This is unfortunate, for, as she 
points out, the first American book which included material by Voltaire 
was published in Charleston. Had she consulted Southern newspapers 
and the early published catalogues of the Charleston Library Society, she 
would have been able to extend the scope of her study materially. If this 
study had been made by a specialist in American literary and cultural 
history, we should expect a better interpretation of the significance of the 
author’s findings, but obviously one cannot expect a student whose pri- 
mary interest is in French literature to possess an intimate knowledge of 
American literature and history for the years 1744-1800. 


Tue Lover & Orner Pays. By Robert Montgomery Bird. Edited 
by Edward H. O'Neill. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 


1941. X, 221 pp. $5.00. $85.00 the set. 
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Metamora & Orner Prays. By John Augustus Stone, Charles Powell 
Clinch, H. J. Conway (?), Joseph Stevens Jones, Silas S. Steele, Joseph 
M. Field, John H. Wilkins, John Brougham. Edited by Eugene R. 
Page. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1941. viii, 398 pp. 
$5.00. 


Four Prays. By Royall Tyler. Edited by Arthur Wallace Peach and 
George Floyd Newbrough. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1941. X, 121 pp. $5.00. 


Monte Cristo. By Charles Fechter as Played by James O’Neill. & Other 
Plays. By Julia Ward Howe, George C. Hazelton, Langdon Mitchell, 
William C. De Mille. Edited by J. B. Russak. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1941. 360 pp. $5.00. 

These are Volumes XII, XIV, XV, XVI of the twenty-volume series 
“America’s Lost Plays.” Volume XIII, of which we have not received a 
review copy, contains six plays by Richard Penn Smith and is edited by 
H. W. Schoenberger and Ralph H. Ware. 


BraNN THE Piraywricut: With the Text of His English Society Drama 
That American Woman. (The University of Texas Publication, No. 
4121, June 1, 1941.) By Edward G. Fletcher and Jack L. Hart. Austin, 
Texas. 1941. 68 pp. 

This might well be called another of America’s “lost” plays. The Intro- 
duction gives a workmanlike account of W. C. Brann’s experiences in 
writing for the stage. 


Saint Etmo: A Comedy Drama in Three Acts. By Preston Conway. 
Founded on the Novel of the Same Name by Augusta J. Evans. New 
York, etc.: Samuel French. [1941.] 92 pp. $.50. 


Mopern AmericAN Dramas. Edited by Harlan Hatcher. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1941. viii, 394 pp. $1.25. 


An anthology with competently prepared introduction, notes, and 
bibliography which contains the following plays: Eugene O'Neill, Beyond 
the Horizon; Elmer Rice, The Adding Machine; Sidney Howard, Dods- 
worth; Maxwell Anderson, Winterset; Clifford Odets, Awake and Sing! 
Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois; Thornton Wilder, Our 
Town; and Ellis St. Joseph, A Passenger to Bali. 


‘ 
+ 
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Tue Writer’s Rapio THEATER, 1940-1941: Outstanding Plays of the Year. 

Edited by Norman S. Weiser. New York and London: Harper & 

Brothers Publishers. [1941.] 213 pp. $2.00. 

This volume is the first of its kind, for the radio theater is only five 
years old. The two best radio playwrights who have yet appeared; Mr. 
Weiser believes, are Arch Obeler, here represented by Mr. Ginsburg, and 
Norman Corwin, who is the author of two of the ten plays: Words with- 
out Music and Seems Radio Is Here to Stay. Among plays not included 
but listed in the Honor Roll are Archibald MacLeish’s Air Raid and 
W. H. Auden’s Dark Valley. 


Reapine I've Lixep: A Personal Selection Drawn from Two Decades of 
Reading and Reviewing Presented with an Informal Prologue and 
Various Commentaries. Edited by Clifton Fadiman. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1941. Ixvi, 906 pp. $3.00. 

This is an unusually interesting anthology of recent literature including 
such diverse writers as Sarah Orne Jewett, Thomas Mann, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, Frank Moore Colby, C. K. Ogden, and Jules Romains. Equally 
interesting is Mr. Fadiman’s introduction, “My Life Is an Open Book: 
Confessions and Digressions of an Incurable.” 


Puuirzer Prize Poems. Compiled by Marjorie Barrows. New York: 
Random House. [1941.] xviii, 202 pp. $2.50. 


Selections from the sixteen American poets who have been awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize in poetry. “The poems which have been selected are 
not the highly difficult poems appreciated by the few, but the simpler, 
better-loved poems that a larger American public has already greeted with 
enthusiasm” (Publisher’s Foreword). 


Tue Patriotic ANTHOLOGY. Introduced by Carl Van Doren. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 1941. xxviii, 527 pp. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Van Doren, who is apparently not the compiler of this book of 
selections, describes it as “a panorama of American patriotism chosen to 
illustrate high moments in American history, high thoughts, high emo- 
tions, high hopes.” The selections are well chosen. 

Tue Art or Lrrerary Criticism. Edited by Paul Robert Lieder and 
Robert Withington. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. [1941.] xii, 689 pp. $3.50. 

This anthology contains 42 selections from 37 authors. American liter- 
ature is represented by Poe’s “The Poetic Principle” and James’s “The Art 
of Fiction.” 
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Stupies 1n Crviuization. By J. B. Wace, Otto E. Neugebauer, William S. 
Ferguson, Arthur E. R. Boak, Edward K. Rand, Arthur C. Howland, 
Charles C. Osgood, William J. Entwistle, John H. Randall, Jr., Carlton 
J. Hayes, Charles H. McIlwain, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Charles Cestre, 
Stanley T. Williams. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1941. Vi, 200 pp. $2.00. 

Of these University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference papers, 
three are of especial interest to students of American literature: Arthur 
M. Schlesinger’s “World Currents in American Civilization,” Charles 
Cestre’s “A Century of American Poetry,” and Stanley T. Williams's 
“Tradition and Rebellion: European Patterns in the Literature of 
America.” 


Swwney Lanter: Poet and Prosodist. By Richard Webb and Edwin R. 
Coulson. [Preface by Garland Greever.] Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press. 1941. xviii, 108 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Webb’s “Sidney Lanier, Poet and Prosodist,” which Professor 
Greever describes as “the first systematic and thoroughgoing criticism of 
Lanier ever written,” was awarded the Porter Prize at Yale in 1903. Mr. 
Coulson’s “Lanier’s Place as American Poet and Prosodist” is chiefly a 
summary of what various critics have said of Lanier’s poems and theories 
of versification. 


Rosert Carter oF Nomini Haut: A Virginia Tobacco Planter of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Louis Morton. Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial 
Williamsburg, Incorporated. 1941. xviii, 332 pp. $3.50. 

This book, which was printed by the Princeton University Press, is the 
second volume in the Williamsburg Restoration Historical Series. From 
the numerous extant records Dr. Morton has reconstructed the story of 
the varied activities of a prominent Virginia planter, who is well known 
to students of Philip Vickers Fithian’s diary and letters. 


Cutrurat Lire in NASHVILLE ON THE Eve or THE Crvit War. By F. Garvin 
Davenport. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1941. xiv, 232 pp. $3.50. 

This Vanderbilt University dissertation in American history covers the 
period 1825-1860 with the emphasis upon the fifties. The chapters on 
religion, education, the theater, and amusements are better than the 
chapter entitled “Pens and Printers’ Ink, 1850-1860.” Nashville, which in 
the forties and fifties became a cultural center of some interest, was one 
of two or three intellectual oases in Tennessee. Particularly interesting is 
the story of Philip Lindsley, who did all that was humanly possible to 
make a great university out of the University of Nashville. 


q 
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THe NortHern TEACHER IN THE SoutH 1862-1870. By Henry Lee Swint. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press. 1941. x, 221 pp. $2.50. 
This book—one of the first to be brought out by the new Vanderbilt 
University Press—tells the story of the Northern teachers who came south 
during and immediately after the Civil War to establish schools for 
Negroes and whites. “Abolitionist in sentiment and equalitarian in prac- 
tice, these men and women represented a philosophy which was anathema 
to the Southern white, and the program which they introduced met with 
hearty and active opposition” (p. v). Dr. Swint or some other historian 
should give us the story of the Northern teachers who played so important 
a role in ante-bellum Southern schools and colleges. 


Paut Ermer More: A Bibliography. By Malcolm Young. Princeton, 

[N. J.]: Princeton University Press. 1941. iv, 40 pp. $.50. 

This bibliography lists Mr. More’s books, numerous articles from his 
pen, and critical material about his work. It does not, however, pretend 
to be complete, for, as Mr. Young states, “Anonymous writing was espe- 
cially frequent during his literary editorship of the Independent, 1901- 
1903, of the New York Evening Post, 1903-1909, and his editorship of the 
Nation, 1909-1914. All known appearances of Mr. More’s essays have been 
listed.” 


Guiwe To THE Manuscript CoLLections IN THE Historicat Society oF 
PENNSYLVANIA. Prepared by The Historical Records Survey Division 
of Professional and Service Projects Works Progress Administration. 
Compiled by Paul Bleyden. Edited by Bernard S. Levin. Philadel- 
phia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1940. xiv, 350 pp. 

An alphabetical list, with brief descriptions, of 1,141 separate manu- 
script collections. This guide, states Mr. Julian P. Boyd i in his Foreword, 
“provides the historian, the genealogist, the antiquarian, and the public 
generally, for the first time, with as complete a précis as possible of this 
immensely rich corpus of historical records.” 


America IN Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels That Interpret Aspects 
of Life in the United States. By Otis W. Coan and Richard G. Lillard. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press. [1941.] vi, 180 
pp. $1.50. 

“America in Fiction is designed to aid students of American civiliza- 
tion—adults using the facilities of public libraries, college undergraduates, 
and young people in the eleventh and twelfth grades. As the title indi- 
cates, it lists fiction only—novels, whole volumes of short stories, or col- 
lections of digested folklore. It is the outgrowth of a course entitled 
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‘American Life and Literature’ that we have given for several years at 
Los Angeles City College” (Preface). 


Sytiasus oF AMERICAN Lirerature. By William T. Hastings. [Third 
Edition.] Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. [1941.] xii, 141 
pp. $1.00. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF GERTRUDE 
Stein: Exhibited in the Yale University Library 22 February to 29 
March 1941. Compiled by Robert Bartlett Haas and Donald Clifford 
Gallup. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. 64 pp. 


A Dictionary oF AMERICAN ENGLIsH ON Historica Principtes. Compiled 
at the University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir William 
Craigie and James R. Hulbert. Part XIII, Mingo—Outdoor Life. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press. [1941.] Pp. 1525-1652. 
$4.00. 


BENJAMIN Frankuin. By Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
Donald McKay. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1941. 
191 pp. $2.00. 

Joex CHanper Harris: Plantation Storyteller. By Alvin F. Harlow. Illus- 
trated by W. C. Nims. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. [1941.] x, 


278 pp. $2.50. 

James Wurrcoms Ritey: Hoosier Poet. By Jeannette Covert Nolan. Illus- 
trated by Robert S. Robison. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. [1941.] 
Xviii, 265 pp. $2.50. 

Three readable and attractively illustrated biographies intended for 
young readers. 


Tue Firowerinc oF New Encianp, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooks. 

New York: The Modern Library. [1941.] 550 pp. $1.25. 

Mr. Brooks’s admirably written story of the New England Renaissance 
has recently been included among the Modern Library Giants at a price 
which will encourage teachers to ask their students to buy it. 

J. B. H. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University of Chicago), Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin Col- 
lege), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), George E. Hastings 
(University of Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stan- 
ford University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), Theodore A. Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the January, 1942, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee, Greg- 
ory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 


[Brackenrince, H. H.] Haviland, Thomas P. “The Miltonic Quality of 
Brackenridge’s Poem on Divine Revelation.” PMLA, LVI, 588-592 
(June, 1941). 

Indebtedness to Paradise Lost, but especially to the “Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 

[ BrapstrEET, ANNE] Svendsen, J. Kester. “Anne Bradstreet in England: 
A Bibliographical Note.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 63-65 (Mar., 1941). 

The fact that Anne Bradstreet’s Tenth Muse is listed in William 
London’s Catalogue of the Most Vendible Books in England (1658) is 
evidence of her “popularity in England during her own lifetime.” 

[Corron, Jon] Hirsch, Elizabeth Feist. “John Cotton and Roger Wil- 
liams: Their Controversy Concerning Religious Liberty.” Church 
Hist., X, 38-51 (Mar., 1941). 

[Maruer, Increase] Loomis, C. Grant. “An Unnoted German Reference 
to Increase Mather.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 374-376 (June, 1941). 

Mather’s letter dealing with attempts to spread the gospel among 
the Indians was reprinted in Unterredungen in Sept., 1694. 

[SmirH, Joun] Tolles, Frederick B. “A Literary Quaker: John Smith of 
Burlington and Philadelphia.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXV, 300- 
333 (July, 1941). 
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Evidence of this colonial Quaker’s wide reading, not only in 
philosophy, science, history, biography, and travel, but also in older 
and contemporary English literature. 

[WituraMs, Rocer] Hirsch, Elizabeth Feist. See above, s.v. Corron. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Bryant, W. C.] Bryant, Cullen. “ ‘Dictionary of the New York Dialect 
of the English Tongue’ [c. 1820].” Amer. Speech, XVI, 157-158 (Apr. 
1941). 

A memorandum of twenty-six words and expressions constituting 
a comic “Dictionary of the New York Dialect,” which Bryant probably 
wrote in 1818 during his earliest visit to New York. 

[Coorrr, J. F.] Flanagan, John T. “The Authenticity of Cooper’s “The 
Prairie.” Mod. Lang. Quar., Il, 98-104 (Mar., 1941). 

Contemporary objections to Cooper’s novel on the grounds that it 
lacked authenticity, in improbabilities of plot and inaccuracies of 
setting. 

[Dersy, G. H.] Bellamy, Gladys C. See below, s.v. CLEMENs. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Falk, Robert P. “Emerson and Shakespeare.” PMLA, 
LVI, 532-543 (June, 1941). 

Though occasionally because of “his inherited Puritan distrust of 
the playhouse” Emerson “dethrones Shakespeare,” his judgments are 
not simply those of priest and moralist, as most critics assert, for “he is 
... more frequently . . . sympathetic with the pure humanity of the 
poet and with his transcendental use of Nature as a symbol. . . .” 

[Fuiter, Marcaret] Rostenberg, Leona. “Mazzini to Margaret Fuller, 
1847-1849.” Amer. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 73-80 (Oct., 1841). 

Six letters written by Joseph Mazzini to Margaret Fuller between 
Dec., 1847, and July, 1849. 

[Griswotp, R. W.] McCusker, Honor. “The Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold.” More Books, XVI, 152-156, 190-196, 286-289 (Apr., May, 
June, 1941). 

Second, third, and fourth installments of the catalogue of the cor- 
respondence in the Boston Public Library. 

[Hawrnorne, Natuantet] Baldensperger, Fernand. “A propos de ‘Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne en France.’” Mod. Lang. Notes, LVI, 343-345 
(May, 1941). 

Indication is given of the way in which Alphonse de Chateaubriant, 
author of La Reponse du Seigneur (1933), has felt the influence of 
“The Great Stone Face.” 

Pfeiffer, Karl G. “The Prototype of the Poet in “The Great Stone Face.’” 
Research Studies of the State Col. of Wash., TX, 100-108 (June, 1941). 
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The probability that Wordsworth served Hawthorne as the model 
for the figure of the Poet. 

[Hoimes, G. F.] Wish, Harvey. “George Frederick Holmes and the 
Southern Periodical Literature of the Mid-Nineteenth Century.” Jour. 
So. Hist., VII, 343-356 (Aug., 1941). 

The University of Virginia professor was assistant editor of the 
Southern Quarterly Review under Simms, and a contributor to the 
Southern Literary Messenger and many other periodicals. 

[Hoimes, O. W.] Flanagan, John T. “Dr. Holmes Advises Young Ig- 
natius Donnelly.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 59-61 (Mar., 1941). 

Dr. Holmes reveals his kindly, but trenchant, wit in a letter advising 
young Donnelly not to rush into print with his first verses. 

Lokensgard, Hjalmar O. “Holmes Quizzes the Professor.” Amer. Lit., 
XIII, 157-162 (May, 1941). 

Publication, with brief comment, of some Rabelaisian doggerel by 
Holmes. 

[Irvine, Wasuincton] Davis, Richard Beale. “James Ogilvie and Wash- 
ington Irving.” Americana, XXXV, 435-458 (July, 1941). 

“In [Irving’s] extremely autobiographical ‘Rosalie’ and its Corivative 
‘Mountjoy,’ Ogilvie under the guise of Glencoe is made the! teacher, 
the confidant, the stimulus for the young hero, who may be a younger 
Irving or the alter ego for the sentimental Irving.” 

Reichart, Walter A. “Washington Irving’s Friend and Collaborator: Bar- 
ham John Livius, Esq.” PMLA, LVI, 513-531 (June, 1941). 

Carefully documented account of the life and character of the 
English dilettante with whom Irving collaborated while in Germany. 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Gohdes, Clarence (comp.). “A Check-List of 
Volumes by Longfellow Published in the British Isles during the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 67-69; 93-96 (Jan-Apr., May- 
Aug., 1941). 

Completing a list begun in the issue for Sept.-Dec., 1940. 

[Metvitte, Herman] Mabbott, T. O. “A Source for the Conclusion of 
Melville’s ‘Moby Dick.’” Notes and Queries, CLXXXI, 47-48 (July 
26, 1941). 

From Southey’s Commonplace Book, First Series, or direct from 
Southey’s source, the Eastern voyages of Johann Albrecht Mandelslo 
in 1638-40. 

Purcell, James Mark. “Melville’s Contribution to English.” PMLA, LVI, 

97-808 (Sept., 1941). 

Two lists of 180 words which show Melville’s contribution to, and 

influence upon, the formation of the English vocabulary. 
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Sealts, Merton M. “Herman Melville’s ‘I and My Chimney.’” Amer. Lit., 
XIII, 142-154 (May, 1941). 

The chimney is Melville’s heart and soul; the secret closet is his 
feared hereditary bent toward insanity; the Scribe is O. W. Holmes; 
Dacres is his father—and the whole sketch is an allegorical account of 
the circumstances leading to Melville’s examination for possible in- 
sanity in 1852. 

White, William. “Herman Melville: A New Source?” Notes and 
Queries, CLXXX, 403 (June 7, 1941). 

Melville may have used Dr. Louis A. Baker’s Harry Martingale: 
or, Adventures of a Whaleman in the Pacific (Boston, 1848). 

[Mortey, J. L.] Schantz, B. T. “Motley’s “The Chevalier de Sataniski.’” 
Amer. Lit., XT, 155-157 (May, 1941). 

An account of a story published serially in Graham’s (1844), of 
which the general ineffectiveness served to convince Motley that his- 
tory rather than fiction was to be his proper medium. 

{Nezat, Jonn] Rubin, Joseph J. “John Neal’s Poetics as an Influence on 
Whitman and Poe.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 359-362 (June, 1941). 

In Whitman’s poetic creed there are reflections of Neal’s 1825 essay 
in Blackwood’s, his 1843 essay in the Aurora, and the prefaces to Neal’s 
Rachel Dyer and the Down-Easters; and in Poe’s “The Poetic Prin- 
ciple” there are passages reminiscent of Neal’s papers. 

[Nizes, Hezexian] Luxon, Norval Neil. “H. Niles, the Man and the 
Editor.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 27-40 (June, 1941). 

A study, mainly biographical, of the editor of Niles’ Weekly 
Register. 

[O’Hara, THeopvore| Herbert, Major Sidney. “Col. Theodore O'Hara, 
Author of ‘The Bivouac of the Dead’—Soldier, Orator, Poet and Jour- 
nalist.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Register, XXXIX, 230-236 (July, 1941). 

Reprinted from the Atlanta Journal, May 29, 1897, with a biograph- 
ical sketch. 

[Percivat, J. G.] Coleman, Arthur Prudden. “James Gates Percival and 
the Slavonic Culture.” Slavia, XVI, 65-75 (June, 1941). 

“He knew too much for an amateur and two little for a profes- 
sional.” 

[Por, E. A.] Bailey, J. O. “Poe’s “Palaestine.’” Amer. Lit., XIII, 44-58 
(Mar., 1941). 

A parallel arrangement of Poe’s essay with passages from the fifteen 
articles in Rees’s Cyclopaedia, which Poe used as sources, and com- 
ments interpreting Poe’s choices as the result of his great attraction to 
the bizarre and the pseudo-learned. 
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Davis, Henry Campbell. “Poe’s Stormy Voyage in 1827 Is Described.” 
News and Courier (Charleston, S. C.), (Jan. 5, 1941). 

Pittman, Diana. “Key to the Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe.” So. Lit. Mes., 
III, 367-377 (Aug., 1941). 

The writer claims to have evidence that Poe spent the year 1832 in 
England and Scotland, and that his participation in important affairs 
of church and state became later the hidden subjects of much that he 
wrote. She believes that she has unraveled Poe’s system of mystifica- 
tion—“a metagrammed arrangement of words used by ancient writers.” 

Rubin, J. J. See above, s.v. Nga. 
Vincent, H. P. “A Sarah Helen Whitman Letter about Edgar Allan Poe.” 
Amer. Lit., XIII, 162-167 (May, 1941). 

Publication of a letter to Griswold, 1849, now in the archives of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which is a generous defense of the 
poet’s reputation. 

Wimsatt, William K., Jr. “Poe and the Mystery of Mary Rogers.” PMLA, 
LV, 230-248 (Mar., 1941). 

A study of Poe’s borrowing of contemporary newspaper ideas con- 
cerning the murder-mystery of Mary Rogers for the events and the 
solution of “The Mystery of Marie Roget.” 

Benjamin] Clemens, Cyril. “Benjamin Shillaber and His 
‘Carpet Bag.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 519-537 (Sept., 1941). 

The humorist and his magazine, which published “the early work 
of Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, John Godfrey Saxe, and John 
Phoenix, not to speak of considerable material by Shillaber himself.” 

[Simms, W. G.] McDavid, Raven L., Jr. “Ivanhoe and Simms’ Vasconse- 
los.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LVI, 294-297 (Apr., 1941). 

The influence of Scott on Simms is shown by a comparison of the 
Passage of Arms at Ashby in Ivanhoe with the tournament of Havana 
in Vasconselos. 

[THoreau, H. D.] Straker, Robert L. “Thoreau’s Journey to Minnesota.” 
New Eng. Quar., XIV, 549-555 (Sept., 1941). 

Letters by Horace Mann, Jr., who was Thoreau’s companion on the 
excursion. 

[Wurrrter, J. G.] Currier, Thomas Franklin. “The Epping Oak.” The 
Exeter News-Letter (Exeter, N. H.), p. 10 (June 19, 1941). 

The printing of a manuscript Whittier poem, ending with the line, 
“Creation’s loveliest “Thyng,’” which refers to Rowena Thyng, a girl 
of Whittier’s acquaintance. 

[WoopwortH, Samuet] Duffy, Charles. “Scenes of My Childhood.” 
Amer. Lit., XIIl, 167 (May, 1941). 
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Woodworth may have been indebted to Byron, or to Wordsworth, 
or to Campbell for lines in “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


III. 1870-1900 
[Apams, Henry] Jordy, William H. “Henry Adams and Walt Whit- 
man.” So. Atlantic Quar., XL, 132-145 (Apr., 1941). 

“They are the more to be praised because, in their sincere endeavors 
at introspection, they transcended the America in which they found 
themselves.” 

[Cremens, S. L.] Bellamy, Gladys Carmen. “Mark Twain’s Indebtedness 
to John Phoenix.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 29-43 (Mar., 1941). 

Textual evidence presented in parallel passages from Mark Twain’s 
work, representing forty years of his life as an author, and the Phoenix- 
iana of George Horatio Derby, reveals that “John Phoenix served Mark 
Twain well.” 

[Gartanp, Hamurn] Flanagan, John T. “Hamlin Garland, Occasional 
Minnesotan.” Minn. Hist., XXII, 157-168 '(June, 1941). 

Biographical information, with references to his early recognition 
by Minnesota friends. 

[James, Henry] Wolff, Robert Lee. “The Genesis of the “Turn of the 
Screw.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 1-8 (Mar., 1941). 

The sources are “The Haunted House” (a picture in Black and 
White, Christmas number, 1891), and a fragmentary story which he 
heard E. W. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, tell when James 
visited him in January, 1895. 

[ Norris, Frank] Walcutt, Charles Child. “Frank Norris on Realism and 
Naturalism.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 61-63 (Mar., 1941). 

A reply to Mr. Reninger’s article on Norris in American Literature, 
for May, 1940. 

[ Tourctz, A. W.] Nye, Russel B. “Judge Tourgée and Reconstruction.” 
Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., L, 101-114 (Apr., 1941). 

An examination of Tourgée’s ideas concerning the reconstruction 
of the postwar South as they appeared in his novels, and an attempt 
to evaluate them in relation to contemporary politics. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Falk, Robert P. “Walt Whitman and German 
Thought.” Jour. Eng. and Ger. Phil., XL, 315-330 (July, 1941). 

From German literary influences Whitman received: (1) a logical 
rationalization of New World democracy; (2) a confirmation for his 
transcendental thought; (3) hints for his autobiographical writing; 
and (4) support for his spirit of revolt. 
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Gohdes, Clarence. “A Note on Whitman’s Use of the Bible as a Model.” 
Mod. Lang. Quar., II, 105-108 (Mar., 1941). 

“Song of the Open Road,” “Song of the Rolling Earth,” and “To 
a Foil’d European Revolutionaire” may have been suggested by I 
Corinthians 13. 

Jordy, William H. See above, s.v. Apams, Henry. 
McCain, Rea (comp.). “Walt Whitman in Italy: A Bibliography.” Bud. 
of Bibl., XVI, 66-67; 92-93 (Jan-Apr., May-Aug., 1941). 

Descriptive; complete in two parts. 

Morgan, Jennie A. “Early Reminiscences of Walt Whitman.” Amer. 
Lit., XIII, 9-17 (Mar., 1941). 

An account of a night’s campfire conversation between the author’s 
great-grandfather, Ben Smith, and Whitman, not far from New 
Orleans in 1848 or 1849. Also editorial notes supplied by Emory Hollo- 
way. 


Rubin, J. J. See above, s.v. NEAL. 


$i 
IV. 1900-1941 i 
[ANnperson, Maxwett] Wall, Vincent. “Maxwell Andtrson: The Last 
Anarchist.” Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 339-369 (July-Sept., 1941). 

Maxwell Anderson, the alien voice of the thirties, is presented as 
a literary craftsman and as a preacher for individualism, independence, 
and the frontier spirit in an age of increasing collectivism. 

[ ANpERson, SHERwoop] Trilling, Lionel. “Sherwood Anderson.” Kenyon 
Rev., Ill, 293-302 (Summer, 1941). 

Mr. Trilling considers Anderson a failure in many ways, but retains 
a residue of admiration for him, because of Anderson’s consistent 
awareness of the need most men have for “a small legitimate existence” 
and of their difficulty in obtaining it. 

[Bexnrman, S. N.] Mersand, Joseph. “S. N. Behrman and the American 
Comedy of Manners.” Players Mag., XVII, 68 (Apr., 1941). 

[FauLKner, Beck, Warren. “Faulkner’s Point of View.” Coll. 
Eng., Il, 736-749 (May, 1941). 

A realistic approach to his work will show the coherent rationality 
and humanity of Faulkner’s point of view in his characters’ refusal to 
surrender principle and in his own idealization of honesty and justice. 

Scuwartz, Detmore. “The Fiction of William Faulkner,” So. Rev., VII, 
145-160 (Summer, 1941). 

A generally approving criticism of Faulkner’s works, commenting 
particularly on his obsession with “the endless horror and irrationality 
of life.” 
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[Green, Paut] Isaacs, Edith J. R. “Paul Green—a Case in Point.” The- 
atre Arts, XXV, 489-498 (July, 1941). 

The history of Paul Green’s rise in the theater. 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Daiches, David. “Ernest Hemingway.” Coll. Eng., 
I, 735-736 (May, 1941). 

Critical estimates of Hemingway’s works from In Our Time to For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, with the conclusion that “his style has gained, 
his philosophy has achieved unity.” 

[Howarp, Swney] Clark, Barrett H. “Letters from Sidney Howard.” 
Theatre Arts, XXV, 276-286 (Apr., 1941). 
Materials for a forthcoming biography of Sidney Howard. 
[Jerrers, Rosinson] Short, R. W. “The Tower Beyond Tragedy.” So. 
Rev., VII, 132-134 (Summer, 1941). 

Affirms that the supposed “philosophical content” of Robinson 
Jeffers’s poetry is bogus, largely because of the confusion existing be- 
tween Jeffers’s philosophizing and his esthetic and temperamental 
inclinations. 


White, William. [“Some Unnoticed Jeffers Poems”]. Papers Bibl. Soc. 
Amer., XXXIV, 362-363 (Dec., 1940). 

Data on six poems (five of them signed) by Robinson Jeffers, printed 

in student publications of the University of Southern California in 


1905-1906. 
[ Lewis, Srnctair] Stolbert, Benjamin. “Sinclair Lewis.” Amer. Mercury, 
LIII, 450-460 (Oct., 1941). 
A profile of Lewis as a great folk satirist in the American tradition. 
[O’Nem1, Evcene] Blackburn, Clara. “Continental Influences on Eugene 
O’Neill’s Expressionistic Dramas.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 103-133 (May, 
1941). 

“O’Neill’s indebtedness to Continental expressionistic dramas and 
dramatists, especially to Strindberg, is greater than has been generally 
recognized.” This debt, however, does not diminish O’Neill’s stature 
as a dramatic artist. 

[Saroyan, W1LL1AM] Mersand, Joseph. “William Saroyan and the Amer- 
ican Imagination.” Players Mag., XVII, 9 (Jan., 1941). 

[Wyue, Exton} Cluck, Julia. “Elinor Wylie’s Shelley Obsession.” 
PMLA, LVI, 841-860 (Sept., 1941). 

A detailed examination of The Orphan Angel (1926), Mr. Hodge 
and Mr. Hazard (1928), and poems concerned directly with Shelley, 
with the conclusion that “Shelley was the influence that shaped Elinor 
Wylie’s life and mind.” 
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V. Lancuace anp Fork Lirerature 

Boggs, R. S. “Folklore Bibliography for 1940.” So. Folklore Quar., V, 
39-76 (Mar., 1941). 

An annotated list of books, pamphlets, and articles, including those 
in American folklore. 

Hefflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., and Trevifio, S. N. (comps.). 
“Bibliography.” Amer. Speech, XVI, 137-143; 220-227 (Apr. and Oct., 
1941). 

as ee bibliography of books, articles, and pamphlets on 
Present-Day English, General and Historical Studies, and Phonetics. 


VI. Generac 
Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. (comps.) “Anglo-French and 
Franco-American Studies. A Current Bibliography.” Romanic Rev., 
XXXII, 176-198 (Apr., 1941). 
Burgum, Edwin B. “Literary Form: Social Forces and Innovations.” 
Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 325-338 (July-Sept., 1941). 

Certain novelties in the structure of contemporary literature, espe- 
cially the fiction and the drama of common life, point to the emergence 
of a new literary form. 

Cassady, Edward E. “Muckraking in the Gilded Age.” Amer. Lit., XIII, 
134-141 (May, 1941). 

Comment on a score of representative muckraking novels and essays 
of the late nineteenth century to show that “We have fallen into a 
serious misconception . . . in assuming that the muckraking era 
(1900-1915) followed a long period of public and literary complacency 
toward social evils.” 

DuBois, Arthur E. “The Art of Fiction.” So. Atlantic Quar., XL, 112-122 
(Apr., 1941). 

Numerous applications are made to the critical writings and the 
fiction of Poe, Hawthorne, James, Henry B. Fuller, Mary Austin, 
Cabell, Tarkington, Dreiser, and others. 

Eaton, Clement. “The Humor of the Southern Yeoman.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLIX, 173-183 (AprJune, 1941). 

The writings of Longstreet, Thompson, Hooper, Baldwin, Harris, 
and other ante-bellum humorists “present a counterpoise to the ro- 
mantic stereotype lavishly elaborated in recent novels and call attention 
to the fact that there was a large and important middle class in the Old 
South, the yeomanry.” 

Foster, Edward. “A Note on Standards.” Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 305-312 
(July-Sept., 1941). 
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Since adequate literary history cannot be written without reference 
to standards, those interested in the reformulation of concepts concern- 
ing American literature must establish a prospective standard of judg- 
ment. 

Gates, William Bryan. “The Theatre in Natchez.” Jour. Miss. Hist., Ill, 
71-129 (Apr., 1941). 

Professional productions from 1809 to 1850, totaling six or seven 
hundred performances. 

Houtchens, Lawrence H. “Charles Dickens and International Copyright.” 
Amer. Lit., XIII, 18-28 (Mar., 1941). 

The petition to Congress which Dickens and twenty-five American 
authors drew up in New York in 1842 is given (never heretofore pub- 
lished), as well as an interpretation of Dickens’s unsuccessful efforts 
in behalf of international copyright. 

Huggins, Kathryn. “Aframerican Fiction.” So. Lit. Mes., III, 315-320 
(July, 1941). 

Sixty-seven books of fiction have been written by American Ne- 
groes. 

Jones, Claude E. (comp.). “Collected Biographies to 1825.” Bul. of Bibl., 
XVII, 90-92 (May-Aug., 1941). 

Part I of a short-title check-list. 

Kouwenhoven, John A. “Arts in America.” Atlantic Mo., CLXVIIlI, 
175-180 (Aug., 1941). 

“In literature and in architecture, the two arts in which Americans 
have most widely participated, our artistic history is revealed as the 
interpenetration, and alternating ascendancy, of a cultivated and a 
vernacular tradition.” 

MacLeish, Archibald. “The American Writers and the New World.” 
Yale Rev., XXXI, 61-77 (Sept., 1941). 

The “inadequacies of American literature over many generations” 
were caused by the acceptance of “the colonial theory,” by authors who 
thought of “adding to the tradition of English literature.” The present 
generation is producing novelists and poets who have mastered the 
experience of living men, and the writers of the future will “reduce 
to sunlight and recognition the shadowy chaos of our world.” 

Pochmann, Henry A., et al. (comps.). “Anglo-German Bibliography for 
1941.” Jour. Eng. and Germ, Phil., XL, 263-276 (Apr., 1941). 

Pressly, Thomas J. “Agrarianism: An Autopsy.” Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 
145-163 (Apr.-June, 1941). 

The issue of Southern agrarianism versus industrialism is traced 
from I'll Take My Stand (1930) to the present. 
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Rabinovitz, Albert L. “Criticism of French Novels in Boston Magazines: 
1830-1860.” New Eng. Quar., XIV, 488-504 (Sept., 1941). 

The criticism of French novels in Boston magazines was more 
liberal than that in other sections of the country. 

Slochower, Harry. “Freud and Marx in Contemporary Literature.” 
Sewanee Rev., XLIX, 316-324 (July-Sept., 1941). 

Smith, Rebecca W. (comp.). “Catalogue of the Chief Novels and Short 
Stories by American Authors Dealing with the Civil War and Its 
Effects, 1861-1899” (concluded). Bul. of Bibl., XVII, 72-75 (JanApr., 
1941). 

Stearns, Raymond P. “Assessing the New England Mind.” Church Hist., 
X, 246-262 (Sept., 1941). 

A review of recent studies, and a plea for more scholarly investiga- 
tions. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “Regionalism—Practical or Aesthetic?” Sewanee 
Rev., XLIX, 165-172 (Apr.June, 1941). 

The writer can be esthetically regional only by not trying to be so. 
If he is aware of his region, he is bound to do full justice to it as he 
deals with more universal problems. 

Wheeler, Joseph Towne. “Reading Interests of the Professional Classes in 
Colonial Maryland, 1700-1776.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXXVI, 184-201 
(June, 1941). 

“A survey of the private libraries of the professional classes [shows] 
that books were an essential part of the equipment of the clergy, doc- 
tors and lawyers in colonial Maryland.” 

Winton, Harry N. M. (comp.). “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 
1940.” Pacific Northwest Quar., XXII, 203-214 (Apr., 1941). 

Sections are devoted to literature and biography. 

Wittke, Carl. “The American Theme in Continental European Liter- 
ature.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 3-26 (June, 1941). 

A rapid survey, closing with the suggestion that here is a field of 
study on which the students of history and the students of literature 
may profitably combine their research techniques. 
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